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PREFACE. 



There are three difficulties ia authorship ; 
— ^to write an^ thing worth the publishing — 
to find honest men to publish it— and to get 
sensible men to read it. Literature has now 
become a game ; in which the Booksellers 
are the Kinfs ; the Critics, the Knaves ; the 
jPublic, the rack ; and the poor Author, the 
mere table, or TTUng played upon. 

For the last thirty years, the public mind 
has had such interesting and rapid incidents 
to witness, and to reflect upon, and must now 
anticipate some thai will oe still more mo- 
mentous, that any thing like dullness or pro* 
sing in authorship, will either nauseate, or be 
refused ; the recUiHes of life hare pampered 
the public palate with a diet so stimulating, 
that vapidly has now become as insipid as 
water to a dram-drinker, or sober sense to a 
fanatic. 

The attempts, however, of dullness, are con- 
stant!;^ repeated, and as constantly fail. For 
the misfortune is, that the Heador Dullness, 
unlike the tail of the torpedo,'*' loses nothing 
of li^r benumbing and lethargising influence, 
by reiterated discharges; horses may ride 
over her, and mules and asses may trample 

♦Sec Humboldt's account of the GymnouB Electricue^ 
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1¥ PIIEFACE. 

upon her, but with an exhaustless and patient 
peireraity, she continues her narcotic ope- 
rations even to the end. In fact, the Press 
was never so powerful in quantity^ and so 
weak in quality, as at the present day; if 
applied to it, the simile of Virgil must be re- 
versed, "JVbn trunco ted frondibu* officii 
Umbram.*' It is in literature as in finance 
•—much paper and much poverty may co* 
exist. 

It may happen that I myself am now com« 
mitting the very crime that I think I am cen* 
suring. But while justice to my readers 
compels me to admit that I write, oecause I 
have nothing to do, justice to myself induces 
me to add, that I will cease to write the mo« 
ment I have nothing to say. Discretion has 
been termed the better part of valor, and it 
is certain, that diffidence is the better part of 
knowledge. Where I am ignorant, and know 
that I am so, I am silent. That Greeiap 
^ve a better reason for his taciturnity, than 
tnost authors'for their loquacity, who observ- 
ed, *< What was to the purpose J could not 
say ; and what was not to the purpose I would 
not say.^* And yet Shakespeare has hinted 
that even silence is not always ^^commenda^ 
hie:'* since it may be foolish if we are wise, 
but wise if we are foolish. The Grecian's 
maxim would indeed be a sweeping clause 
in literature ; it would reduce many a giant 
to a pig^y ; many a speech to a sentence ; 
and many a folio to a primer. As the fault of 
our orators is, that they get up to make a 
speech, rather than to speak f so the great 
error of our authors is, tnat they sit down to 
make a book, rather that to write. To com- 
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bine profundity with penpicnity, wit with 
judgfement, solidity with yivaoity, truth with 
novelty, and €Ul of them with liberality — 
who is sufficient for these things ? a vety se- 
rious question ; but it is one which authors 
had much better propose to themselyes, ^- 
fore publication, toan hare proposed to them 
by their editors after it. 

I haye thrown together, in thi» work, that 
which is the result of some reading and re- 
flection; if it be but little, I have taken care 
that the yolume which contains it, shall not 
foe larffe. I plead the privilege which a pre- 
fitce aflows to an author, for saving thus much 
of mjself ; since if a writer oe inclined to 
egotism, a preface is the most proper place 
for him to be delivered of it ; for prefaces are 
not always read, and dedications seldom; 
books, says my lord Bacon, should have no 
patrons but truth and reason. — Even the at- 
tractive prose of Dryden, could not dignify 
dedications; and ^irhaps they ought never 
to be resorted to, peing as derogatory to the 
writM*, as dull to the reader, and when not 
prejudicial, at least' superfluous. If a book 
really wants the patronage of a great name, 
it is a bad book, and if it be a good book, it 
wants it not. Swift dedicated a volume to 
Prince Posterity, and there was a manliness 
in the act. Posterity will prove a patron of 
the soundest judgement, as unwilling to give, 
as unlikely to receive, adulation. But pos- 
terity is not a very accessible personage ; 
he knows the high value of that which he gives, 
he therefore is extremely pardcular as to 
what he receives. Very few of the presents 
that are directed to him, reach their destma- 
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Tl PllEFACfi. 

tion. Some are too light, others too heavy, 
Eince it is as difficult to throw a straw any 
distance, as a ton. I have addressed this to- 
lame to those uiho think, and some may ac- 
cuse me of an ostentatious independence^ in 
presuming^ to inscribe a book to so small a 
minority. But a yolume addressed to those 
who think, is in fact addressed to all the world : 
for although the proportion of those' who do 
think, be extremely small, yet every indivi- 
dual flatters himself that he is one of the 
number. In the present rage for all that is 
marvellous and interesting, when writers of 
undoubted talent, consider only what will 
sell, and readers only what will please, it is 
perhaps a bold experiment to sena a volume 
into the world, whose very faults, (manifold 
as I fear they are,) will cost more pains to 
detect, than sciolists would feel inclined to 
bestow, even if they were sure of discovering 
nothing but beauties. Some also of my con- 
clusions will no doubt be condemned by those 
who will not take the trouble of looking into 
ihepoftukUa ; for the soundest argument will 
produce no more ccmvtction in an empty head^ 
than the most superficial declamation ; as a 
feather and a guinea fall with equal velocity 
in a vactmm. 

The following pages, such as they are, have 
cost me some thought to write, and they may 
possibly cost others some to read them. Like 
jOemosthenes, who talked Greek to ihe waves, 
I have continued my task, with the hope of 
instructing others, with the certainty of im- 
proving myself. ^* Labor ipse volvptas," It 
is mucn safer to think what we say, than to 
wy what we think: I have attempted both, 
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FilEFJiCE. vil 

Tijis is a woik of no party, aBd my sole wish 
is, that truth may prevail in the church, and 
mtegrity io the slate^ and that ia both the old 
adage may be verifiedj that *WAc men qf 
nrincijjie may be the principle men*'* Know- 
ledge indeed is as necessary as light, and in 
this coming age most fairhj promises to be 
as common as water^ and as free as air* But: 
as ithma been wisely ordained that light should 
have no colour, water no taste, and air no 
odour, so knowledge also shouid be equally 
pure, and without admixture. If it cornea to 
us through the medium of prejudice, it will 
be discoloured ; through channels of custom, 
it will be adulterated ; through the gothic walls 
of the college or of the cloister, it will smeU 
^f the lamp. 

He that studies books alone, wiU know how 
things ought to be ; and he that studies meii 
will know how things are i and \i would have 
been impossible to naye written these page?, 
without mixing aomewhat more freely with 
the world than inclination mig'nt prom'pt, ot 
judgement approve. For observation, made 
in the cloister, or in the desert, will generally 
be as obscure as the one, and as barren as 
the otber : but he that would paint with his 
l^encil, must study originals, and not be over 
.Tearftilof a little dust. In fact, every ai^tbor 
jH a far better judge of the pains that his ef- 
forts have cost him, than any reader can pos- 
Bibly be; but to what purpose he has ta&en 
those pains, this is a Question on which bi^ 
readers wiil not allow ttie author a voice, nor 
even an opinion ; from the tribunal of the 
public there is no appeal, and it is fit that a < 
^cmld be so, otherwise wo sikould not only 



Imre i>v^enof ink expend^ in b^ writuiiBry 
but .oc/Bao9 more 19 ^fending j^t ; tor he that 
writes in 4 b^d (^jle^ is Hue to retort in a 

I We Availed ay^oi e^Eamples both an* 
Mnt an^ mpder^, .whsf^&c tliiey appe^ured 
Iftfqehr to i]it;istrate or ^trefi^gH^et^my positipos ; 
IJlttt I a^ Qot so iBax»g!4i9e^ to^ejii^p^ thatall 
wUl di9|7the«uQe.<KHi9)IW00SMW ^^ »<&e 
I>remi»e8. I hufs ^ajt foi|p6tteii the obaerv^a- 
tipn of him wW^Md, ^atA< i^ikfi'Mmfi mMd- 
o^, i4e o« 0B^» th0 herhfiffei fhedog^ the 
haopfi; (mdl^ftf^rk^.tkeiifiard.^* Tixnes al- 
so oipnUannA peape aodXra^qiulUtgr aiv most 
pso|tttiaiis tp ^viery litetary pursuit. *< SqMiP 
eftjsm^ difiU Horatiw ^ugi.*^ We J^anaw that 
Maiherbe, on hearing a prose work of great 
merit ynuch extolled, dryW asfced if it would 
rfidwe ^ pf4fi6 o/hr^aa ! neither was his 
appreciation of poetiy much bilker, when 
he obsenriBd, that a «obd poet was of no oiiore 
aervice to the cburob er tjpie state, than ^good 
plBiye2»at nine fvas U 

The anecdotes, that aie iaterspemed in 
tiiese pages, hav<e seldom ti^en cited for theur 
own sake, but chiefly ^or their application 
nor can I yee why the Moralist should be de- 
nied thoae exampW ffo ^sef^l to the Histori- 
an. The )4;Mrer of Tfiriety will be iaatidious, 
if he finds nothing nere to his taste; but lOce * 
bim who wrote a oopk ^* de oimnihu^ rebut H 
qi»f»fi9dfWi aliis" I mAj perhaps be accused 
of Jkx4ciqg into erery thing, ^ut ^f.eeeing in- 
to notbfi^. 

Th^re ^re two things .cheap and common 
enough when seperatra, but as <^ostly In rajt- 
ue, as irnesisUhle in^wer»^hen c^mffi^ed — 
truth and mvelty* Their union is like that 
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of steam and of fire, which notfaiDg can over- 
come. Truth and norelty, when nnited, must 
overthrow the whole Baperincumbent pres- 
sure of error and of prejudice, whateyer be 
its weight ; and the effects will be propor- 
tionate to the resistance. But the moral 
earthquake, unlike thenattiiYi/, while it con- 
Tulses the nations, reforms them too. On 
subjects indeed, on which mankind have 
been thinking for so many thousands of years, 
it will- often happen, that whatever is abso- 
lotelv new, may have the misfortune to be 
absolutely Mse. It is a melancholy considera- 
tion for authors, that there is very little 
'' Ttrra UncognUa" in literature, and there 
now remain to us modems, only two roads to 
success ; discovery and conquest. If indeed 
we can advance any propositions that are 
both true and new, these are indisputably our 
own, by right of discovery ; and if we can 
repeat what is old, more briefly and bright- 
ly than others, this also becomes our ovm by 
right of conquest. The pointed propriety of 
Tope, was to all his readers originality, and 
even the lawful possessors could not always 
recognise their own property in his hands. 
Few have borrowed more freely than Gray 
and MUton, but with a princely prodigality, 
they have repaid the obscure thoughts of oth- 
ers, with far brighter of their own.; like the 
ocean, which dnnks up the muddy water of 
the rivers, from the flood, but replenishes 
them with the clearest from the shower. 
These reflections, however they may tend to 
show the difficulties all must encounter who 
aim at originality, wiU, nevertheless in no 
wise tend to diminish the number of those who 
^ * cd by Google 



will attempt to surmouDt tbem, sbce ^^fooU 
rush in, wfiere angels /ear to tread!:' In 
l^ood tmth, we should have a glorious confla- 
gration, if all who cannot put fire into their 
frorks, would only consent to put their works 
into the fire. But this is an ag-e of economy, 
Sis well as of illumination, and ^ considerate 
author will not rashly condemn his volumes 
to that devouring element, ^^-fiammis emen- 
datioribus" who reflects that the Pastry- 
cook and the Confectioner are sure to put 
rood things into his pages, if he fail to do it 



With respect to the style I have adopted 
fa the following sheets, I have attempted to 
make it vary with the subject ; avoiding all 
pomp of words, where there was no corres* 
ponding elevation of ideas ; for such tnrgidi- 
ty. although it may be as aspiring as that of 
a balloon, is also as useless. I have neither 
spare time for superfluous writing, nor spare 
money for superfluous printing, and shall be 
satisfied, if I have not missed of brightness, 
in pursuit of brevity. It has cost me more 
time and pains to cAridge these pages, than 
to write th6m. Perhaps that is nearly the 
perfection of good writing, which is original, 
out whose truth alone prevents the reader 
Arom suspectine that it is so : and which ef- 
fects that for knowledge which the lens ef- 
fects for the sun-beam, when it condenses its 
brightness, ib order to increase its force. How 
hr the following efibrts will stand the test of 
this criterion, is not for me to determine: to 
know is one thing, to do is another ; and it 
may be observed of good writing, as of good 
blood, that it is much easier to say what it is 
"-^posed of, than to compose it. 



Most of the maxims and poeitions advan* 
ced in the present volume, are founded on 
two simple truisms, thai men are the wmei 
and that the passions are the powerful and 
disturbiiiff farcesy the g^reater or the less pre- 
valence of which g'ives individuality to caar- 
acter. But we must not only express clear- 
ly, but think deeply, nor can we concede to 
Bufibn that style alone is that quality that 
will immortalize an author. The essays of 
Montaigne, and the analog[y of Butler, will 
live forever, in spite of their stvle. S^le is 
indeed the valet of genius, ana an able one 
too : but as the true gentleman will appear, 
even in rags, so true genius will shine, even 
through the coarsest style. 

But above all, I do most earnestly hope* 
that none will accuse me of usurping on tni9 
occasion, the chair of the moralist, or of pre- 
suming to deliver any thin^ here advanceq» 
as oracular, magisterial, dictatorial, or « ca; 
cathedrujL.^* I have no opinions that 1 would 
not most willingly exchange for truth ; I may 
be sometimes wrong, I maj be sometimei^ 
right ; at all events discussion may be pro- 
voked^ and as this cannot, be done without 
thought, even that- is a good. I despise dog* 
matism in others, too much to indulge it m 
myself: I have not been led to Uiese opinions 
bv the authority of great names : for I have 
always considered rather what is said tiian 
who says it ; and the consequence of the ar- 
gument, ratber than the consequence of him 
who delivers it. It is sufficiently humiliating 
to our nature, to reflect that our knowl^g^ 
is but as the rivulet, our ignorance as the sea. 
On points of the bighest interest, the moment 
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XU PASFACti. 

we <^ttit the light of revelation, we shall And 
that Platonism itself is intimatelj connectecl 
with Pyrronism, and the deepest enqniiy with 
the darkest doubt. 

In an age remarkable for gooA reasdning 
and bad conduct, for sound rules and cormpt 
manners, when yirtue fills qfurheads^ but vice 
our hearts ; — ^when those who would foin per- 
suade us that they are quite sure of heaven, 
appear to be in no greater hurry to go there 
than other folks, but put on the livery of the 
best master only to serve the worst ;— in an 
age when modesty herself is more ashamed of 
aetecHon than or delinquency ; when inde* 
pendence of principle consists in bavins' no 
principle on whicn to depend; and free- 
thinking, not in thinking freely, but in beiujg^ 
free from thinking ;— in an age when patri- 
ots withhold any thing, except their tot^pues : 
keep any thing, except their word; azidlose 
no&ng patiently except their character;'^ 
to improve such an age must be difficult, to 
instruct it dane«rous; and he stands no 
chance of amending it, who cannot at the 
same time amuse it. 

That author, however, who hai thou&rht 
more than he has read, ifead mol« than he has 
written,, and Written more than he has pub- 
lished, if he does not command success, has at 
least deserved it. In the article of refection 
amd abridgement, we must be severe for our- 
sehret , if we wish for mercy from others ; 
since for one great genius who has written a 
little book we have a thousand little gfeniuses, 
who have written great boeks. A volume, 
therefore, that contains more words than 
id^as, like a tree that has more foliage than 
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^ruit, may suit those to resort to, who want 
not to feafit, but to dreiam and to slumber ; 
but^the misfortuhe is, that in this particular 
instance, nothiuj^ can equal the ingratitude of 
the public, who were never jet known to 
have the slightest compassion for those authors 
who hare deprhred themselves cif deep, in or- 
der to procure it for their readers. 

.With books, as with companicAis, it is of 
more cotasequence to know which to avoid, 
than which to choose , for good books are as 
scarce as food compsoiions, imd in both in- 
stances, all that we can learn from bad ones 
is, that so much timiB has been worse than 
thrown away. That writer does the most, who 
-gives his reader the moH knowledge, and 
takes Irom him the letut time. That short 
period df a short existence, which is ration- 
ally "employed, is that which alone deserves 
the name of lifs ; and that portion of our life 
is most rationally employed, which is occupied 
in eiilttf^nff our «tock of truth, and of wis- 
dom. I do not pretend to have attained this, 
I have only attempted it. One Chinar I may 
affitm, that I have first considered whether it 
be Worth while to say any thini* ai ail, before 
: I have taken any trouble to say it well , know- 
ing that words are but air, and that both are 
capable of much condensaHon. Words in- 
deed are but the signs and eountera of knowl- 
edge, and their eurrency should be strictly re- 
guliated by the eapUai which they represent. 
I haye said that the maxims in the ft^low- 
ing pa^^es are written upon this principle-- 
thai mm are ^e »ame ; upon this alone it is 
that the sacred maxim which fornix the sold- 
pii hinge of our f^if^on, rests and revotresi 
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*' Dot un^o thy neighbour at thou lOotUdet thai 
he should do unto thee " The prorerbs of Sol- 
omon suit all places and all times, because Sol- 
omon knew mankind, and mankind are erer 
the same. No revolution has taken place in 
the body, or in the mind. Four thousand years 
ago, men shivered, with frost, and panted with 
heat, were cold m their gratitude, and ardent 
in their reveng^e. S.hould my readers think 
some of my conclusions too severe, they will 
in justice recollect, that mv object is truth, 
that my subject is man, and that a handsome 
picture cannot represent deformity. 

The political principles contained in the fol- 
lowing paffes, are such, that whoever avows 
them will be considered a Tory by the Whigs 
and a JVhiff by the Tories ; for truth, no less. 
than virtue, not unfrequently forms the mid- 
dle point between two extremes. Where one 
party demands too much, and the other is in- 
clined to concede too Uttle, an arbitrator 
will please noither, by recommend iog* such 
measures as would eventually serve both. I 
have, however, neither the hope nor the fear, 
that m^r opinions on politics, or any other sub- 
ject, will attract much attention. The appro- 
bation of a few discerning friends, is all the • 
reward I wish for my labours ; and the four 
lines which form the commencement of my 
Poem of ^^ Hypocrisy,*' shall make the con-* 
elusion of this Preface, since the sentiments 
they contain, are as applicable to prose as to 
verse, 

•' Two things there are, confound the Poet*a lays, 
*\ The Scholar's censure-^nd the blockhead's praise ; 
iV Si?* i'«w»ng page with double lustre shines. 
When Pope approves, and Dennis damns th,e lines." 

London^ January J, 1820, 
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It is almost as difficult to make a manTun- 
learn his errors, as his knowledge. Mal-in- 
forraation is more hopeJess than non-informa- 
tion ; for error is always more husy than 
ignorance. Ignorance is a blank sheet on 
\rhich we may write ; but error is a scribbled 
one, on which we must first erase. Igno- 
rance is contented to Hand 8HII with her 
back to the truth ; but error is more jire- 
sumptuous, and proceed* in the same direc- 
tion. Ignorance has no light, but error fol- 
lows a nilse one. The consequence is, that 
error, when she retraces her footsteps, has 
further to ^o, before she can arriye at tbo 
truth, than igpnorance. 



II 

With respect to the authority of great 
names it should be remembered, that he 
alone deserres to have any weight or influ- 
ence with posterity, who has shown himself 
superior to the psurticular and predominant 
error of his ovm times ;— who, like the peak 
of Tenerifie, has hailed the intellectual sun, 
before its beams have reached the horizon of 
common minds ; who, standing like Socrates, 
on the apex of wisdom., ha» remored from hi« 
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16 MANY THINGS 

eyes all film of ear^y dross, and has foreseen 
a purar law, a nobler system, a brighter order 
or tbin^; in short a promised land! wbicb, 
like Moses on the top of Fisgah, he is permit- 
t^ to survey and anticipate for others, Vrith- 
out being himself allowed either to enter, or 
to enjoy. 

III. 
To cite the examples of history, in order 
to animate us to virtue, or to arm us with for- 
titude, this is to call up the illustrious dead, 
to inspire and to improve the living. But the 
usage of those Civihaus, who cite vicious au- 
thorities for worse purposes, and enforce the 
absurdest practice, by the oldest precedent, 
this it is to bequeath to us as an heir-loom, 
the errors of our forefathers, to confer a kind 
of immortality on folly, making the dead 
more powerful than time, and more saga* 
cious than experience, by subjecting those 
that are up(m the earth, to the perpetual mal- 
government of those that are beneath H^ 

IV. 
A Writer, more splendid than solid, seems 
to think that vice may lose half its guilt, by 
losing all its grossness. An idea suggested, 
perhaps, by the parting anathema, fulminated 
by Gibbon against the fellows of Magdalen : 
»* Men," he said, " in whom were united all 
the malevolence of monks, without their eru- 
dition ; and all the sensuality of libertines, 
without their refinement." But it would be 
as well perhaps for the interests of humanity, 
if vice of every kind were more odious, and 
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has aUracUre; if «he were aiwm exUluted 

to 119, like the dranJ^en Helot to tiie youths of 

Sp^ita, in her ^rue and disg^»ting^ shape, tt 

is Attuigr, t^t what is foul within, should be 

foul also inthout To giv^ the MtmbUmce of 

purjty f - - 

pronei 

and tc 

gin, to add more allurement to the seduotire 

Bmiles of the hariot. 

y. 

IS those alone who " powed to the tm4 did 
reap the whirlwind" it would be well. But 
the joaischlef is, that the blindness of bigotry, 
the ina4.nes8 of ambiticvi, and the miscalcula- 
tion of diplomacy, seek their ylctims princi- 
pally amopg the innocent and unoffending. 
The cottfige is sure to su^er for every error 
of the court, the cabinet, or the camp. When 
error sits in the seat of power and of autho- 
rity, and is generated in high places, it may 
be compared to that torrent which origfinates 
indeed 4Q the mouatain, but eommits its de- 
ra^tatioB in the rale. . 



VI. 
^nMit iwnds h^d rather deserre contotnpo- 
raneo^i ^f^aupe, without obtaining it, than ' 
obj^ain, without descHnring it ; if it follow them , 
itis well, hut they wili not deyiate to follow 
it With iwfeiipr oMAds the reverse is obser- 
vable; 90 ^bfiJi they can command the flattery 
of knaves vhile living, they care not for the 
exeerat«ons ^if hoaest men, when dead. Mil- 
ton neither a9pii?ed to pwent faiae, nor 
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even expected it ; but (to use his own words) 
his hi^h fltmbition was, ** to leave something 
so written to after ages, that they should not 
willingly let it die. ' ' And Cato^^miely obserr^ 
ed, he would much rather that postentv should 
inquire why no statues were erected to him 
than why iney were. 



VII. 

As in agriculture, he that can produce the 
gnreatest crop is not the best former, but he 
that can effect it with the least expense ; so 
in society, he is not the best member, who 
can bring about the most good, but he that 
can accomplish it with least admixture of 
concomitant ill. — ^For let no man presume to 
think that he can devise any plan of exten- 
sive good, unalloyed and unadulterated with 
evil. This is the prerogative of the CrOdhead 
alone. 



Vlll. 

The inequalities of life are real things, they 
can neither be explained away, nor done 
away : " Expelku /urea tamen utque recur^ 
rent,'* A leveller therefore has lonjg^ been 
set down as a ridiculous and chimerical be- 
. ing, who if he xsould finish his work to-day, 
would have to be^n it again to-morrow. The 
things that constitute these real inequalities 
are Jour, strength, talent, riches, and rank. 
The two former wduld constitute inequalities 
in the rudest state of nature; the two latter 
more properly belonging to a state of society 
more or less civilized and refined. — ^Perhaps 
the whole four are all ultimately resolvable 
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hi power. But in the just appreciation of 
thid power, men are too apt to oe deceiV'ed. 
Nothing:, for instance, is more common than 
to see nooJc or riches, preferred to talent, and 
yet nothing is more absurd. That talent is 
of a much higher order of power, than riches 
might be proved in Farious ways ; beinff so 
much more indepriYable, and indestructiDle, 
so much more above aU accident or change, 
and all conftision of chance. But the pecu- 
liar superiority of talent over riches may be 
best discovered from hence — That the influ- 
ence of talent will always foe the greatest in 
that government which is the most piire; 
whfle the influence of ri<:hes will always be 
the greatest in that government which is 
most corrupt. So that from the preponde- 
rance of talent, we may always inter the 
soundness and vigour of the commonwealth ; 
but from the preponderance of riches, its do- 
tage and degeneration. That talent confers 
an inequali^ of a higher order than rank, 
would appear from various views of the sub- 
ject, and most particularly ttom this — manv 
a man may justly thank his talent for his 
rank, but no man has ever yet been able to 
return the compliment, bv thanking his rank 
for his talent. When Leonardo da Vinci 
died, his sovereign exclaimed, " I can make 
a thousand lords, but not one Leonardo.'* 
Cicero observed to a degeneraU peUriciany 
"/ am the first qf my faimly^ 6t«l you arc^ 
the Uut of yours. And since his time, those 
who value themselves merely on their ances- 
try have been compared to potatoes, aU that 
^ good of them is under the ground; per* 
baps it i« but fair that nobiUty should hwr^ 
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dttcended.to them, since they never coald 
have raised themselves to it* 



IX. 

An upright minister asks, whai recom- 
mends a man; a corrupt minister, who, 

X. 

The first consideration with a knave, is 
how to help himself, and the second, horn to 
do it, with an appearance of helping you. 
Pionysius the tyrant, stripped the sktim of 
Jumter Olympkis of a robe of massy gold, 
and substituting a cloak of wooU saying, gold 
is too cold in winter and too heavy in fsum-* 
mer— It behoves ti# to take care qf JypUer^ 



XL 

If hyi|k>crites ^o ^o hell by the road to hea- 
ven, we may carry on thye metaphor, and ad4 
that as all the virtues demand their respective 
toHs, the hypocrite has a by*way to avoid 
them, and to get into the main mi4 ?gaiu* 
And all' would be well, if he could espape the 
la^t turnpike in the journey of life, where all 
must pay, where there is no by-path, and 
where the toll is death. 

XII. 
In great matters of public moment, where 
both parties are at a stand, and both are 
punctilious, slight condescensions cost little 
but are worth much. He ^at yields them is 
wise, in as much as he purcha3es guineas with 
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farthings. A few drops of oH will set the pc 
litical machine at work, when a tun of yine- 
gar wDold only corrode the wheels^ and can* 
ker the morements. 



XIII. 
Were we as eloquent as angels, yet should 
we please some men, some women, and some 
children much more hy listening-, Uian by 
talking. 



XIV. 

When Mahomet fordid« his followers the use 
of wine, when the grand Sultan discourages 
learning, and when the Pope denies thescnp- 
tures to the laity, what are we to infer from 
hence? not the danger of the things forbid- 
den, but the fears of those that forbid. Ma- 
homet knew that his was a faith strictly mili- 
tary, and to be propagated by the sword ; he 
also knew that nothing is so destrctire of dis- 
cipline as wine; Mahomet therefore interdic- 
ted wine. The grand Sultan knows that des- 
potism is founded on the blindness and weak- 
ness of the g07erned ; but that learning is 
light and power ; and that the powerful and 
enlightened make very troublesome slaves ; 
therefore the Sultan discourages learning. 
Leo the Xth knew that the pontifical hierar- 
chy did support, and was reciprocally sup- 
ported by a superstition that was false : but 
he also knew that the scriptures are true, and 
that truth and falsehood assimilate not; there- 
fore, Leo withheld the scriptures from the 
laity. 
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XV. 
A wise minister would rather preserre 
peace, than gain a victory ; because he knows 
that, even the most'succesful war leaves na- 
tions generally more poor, always more pro- 
fli^e than it found them. There are real 
evils that cannot be brought into a list of in^ 
demnities, and the demoralizing influence of 
war are not amongst the least of them. The 
triumphs of truth are the most glorious, chief- 
ly because they are the most bloodless of all 
Victoria, deriving their highest lustre, from 
the number of the sewed, not of the slain. 



XVI. 
The great examples of Bacon, of Milton, 
of Newton, of Locke, and of others, happen 
to be directl^r against the popular inference, 
that a certain wildness of eccentricity and 
thoughtlessness of conduct, are the necessary 
accompaniments of talent, and the sure indi- 
cations of genius. Because some have united 
these extravagances with great demonstra- 
tions of talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, 
a Savagpe, a Bums, or a Byron ; others find- 
ing it less difficult to be eccentric, than to be 
brilliant, have therefore adopted the one in 
hopes that the world would give them credit 
for the other. But the g^reatest genius is ne- 
ver so great, as when it is chastised and sub- 
dued by the highest reason ; it is from such a 
combinaticm, like that of Bucephalus, reined 
in by Alexander, that the most powerful ef- 
forts have been produced. And be it remem- 
bered, that minds of the very highest order, 
who have given an unrestrained course to their 
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caprice» or to their pasBions, would have been 
so much higher, by subduing them ; and so 
far from presuming that the world would give 
them credit for tsdent, on the score of toeir 
aberrations and their extrayag^ances, all that 
they dared hope or expect has been, that the 
world would pardon and overlook those ex- 
trarafancea^ on accoimt of the various and 
manirold proo& they were constantly exhibit- 
ing' of superior acquirement and inspiration. 
We might also add, that the good effects of 
talent are unirersal, the evil of its blemishes 
confined. The light and heat of the sun be- 
nefit all, and are by all, euioyed ; the spots on 
its Bi^&Ge are discoTerable only to the /eto^» 
But the lower order of aspirers to fame and 
talent, have pursued a very different course ; 
instead of exhibijting talent in the hope that 
the world would foi^ire their eccentricities, 
they have exhibited only their eccentricities, 
in the hope that the world would gire them 
credit for talent. 



xvn. 

The enthusiast has been compared to a 
man walking in a fog; every thmg imm'e- 
diately around him, or in contact with him, 
appears sufficientljr clear and luminous ; but 
beyond the httle circle, of which be himself 
is the centre, all is mist, and error, and con- 
fusion. But he himself is neyertbeless as 
much in the fog as his neighbours^ all of 
whom hare also cantoned out their little Go- 
sheos of perspicacity. Total freedom from 
error is what none ^f us will allow to our 
neighbouTB, however we may be inclined to 
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flirt a lirSe with^such spotless perfidcfidir our- 
sely^es. Sir Richai^ Stedle has obseir^ thiait 
there is this ditference between the church of 
of Rome and the church of Eng^laud; the one 
l^rofesses to be infkllible^the other to bd tic- 
rer in the wrongf. Such high pretensions are 
extremely awkward wheterer the points of 
difference happen to be more numerous than 
those of agreement. A safer mode of pro- 
ceeding would be to propose with diffidence, 
to conjecture with freedom, to examine with 
candour, and to dissent with cirility ; in re* 
htu riecestariis sU utiUoi ; in non nsces^ariis 
iibercUitag ; ifi otfimbtUy charitas. This ought 
to teach all the enthusiasts moderation, ma- 
ny of whom begiU to make conrerts from mo- 
tires of charity, but continue fo do so from 
motires of pria6 ; like some rivers which are 
sweet at th^ir source, but bittier at their 
mouth. The faCt is, that charity is content- 
ed with exhortation and example, but pride 
is not to be so easily satisfied. An enthusiast, 
therefore, ought aboye all things to |^ard 
against this error, arisii^ from a morbid as- 
sociation of ideas, directed- to yiew and exa- 
mine all things through one medium alone. 
The best intentioned may be exposed to Ons 
infirmity, and there is one infaUiDle qusptom 
of the disorder, wtich is this : whenoyer we 
find oups^yes more inclined to persecute than 
to perntade, we mAy then be certain that our 
zeail ha» more of pride in it than of chBritv, 
that we are seeking yictory rather thanr tm^, 
and are beginning to foiel H>«re for oursely<^. 
than for our master. To lose our charity in 
defence T>f our rc^non, is to sacrifice the ci- 
tadel to maintain me outworks ; a yery im- 
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prudent mode of defence. There is an old 
poet who has said, *^ J^uUum fvwnm abesi n 
9U Prudentia^ tecum;" but your thorough- 
paced enthusiast would make a trifling alter* 
ation in the letter, luat a most important <Kie 
in the spirit of the line, which he would read 
thus — ^* ^Nullum JWnHsn habes n sii Prudeti" 
ti» tecum." 



XVIII. 

In all societies it is adrisable to associate 
if possible with the highest; not that the high- 
est are always liie best, but, because if dis- 
gusted there, we can at any time descend ; 
but if we begin with the lowest, to ascend is 
impossible, In th^' grand theatre of human 
life, a box ticket takes us through the house. 



XIX. 
He that has never suffered extreme adver- 
sity knows not the full extent of his own de- 
prstyation ; and he that has never enjoyed the 
summit of prosperity, is equally ignorant how 
iar the iniquity of others can go. For our ad- 
versity will excite temptations in ourselves^ 
our prosperity in others. Sir Robert Walpole 
observed, it was fortunate that few men could 
be prime ministers, because it was fortunate 
that few men could know the abandoned prof- 
ligacy of the human mind. Therefore a beau- 
tiM woman, if poor, jihpuld use a double cir- 
cumspection; for her^auty will tempt (fth- 
en, her poverty herself. 
2 t 
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XX. 

Power, like the diamond, dazzles the be- 
holder, and also the wearer; it dig^nifies mean- 
ness ; it ma^ifies littleness ; to what is con- 
temptible it fdvea authority ; to what is low, 
exaltation. To acanire it, appears not more 
difficult than to be dispossessea of itywfien clc- 
quiredy since it enables the hdder to diiSt his 
own errors on dependants, and to take their 
merits to himself. But the miracle of losing- 
it ranishes, when we reflect that we are as 
liable to /all as to rise, by the treachery of 
others ; and that to say <' I am'l is lang^ag^e 
that has been sa>propriated exclusiyely to 
God; ■^*"^ 



XXI. 

Virtue, without talent, is a coat of mail^ 
without a sword ; it may indeed defend the 
wearer, but will not enable him to protect 
his friend. 



xxu. 

He that aspires to be the head of a party, 
will find it more difficult to please his friends 
than to perplex his foes. He must often act 
from false reasons which are weak, because 
he dares not avow the true reasons which are 
strong. It will be his lot to be forced, on some 
occasions, to give his consideration to the 
wealthy or the titled, although they may be 
in the wrongs and witEhold it from the ener- 
getic, but necessitous, although they may be 
in the righ4. There are moments when he 
mu«t 'appear to sympathize not only with the 
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fears of the brave, but also with the fdfiet 
of the wise. He must see some appear- 
ances that do not exist, and be blind to some 
that do. To be above others, he must con* 
descend at times to be beneath himself, as 
the loftiest trees have the lowest roots. But 
without the keenest circumspection, his very 
rise will be his ruin. For a masked battery 
is more destructive than one t^t is visible, 
and he will have more to dread from the se- 
cret envj of his adherents, than the open 
hate of his adversaries. This envy will be 
. ever near him, but he must not appear to su»* 
pect it ; it will narrowly watch nim, but he 
must not appear to perceive it; even when he 
is anticipating all its effects, he must give no 
note of preparation ; and in defending him- 
self a^^nst it, he must €M>nceaI both his sword 
and his shield. Let him pursue success as bis 
truest friend, and apply to confidence as his 
ablest counsellor. Subtract from a great man 
all that he owes to opportunity, and airthat he 
owes to chance, all that he h^s gained by the 
wisdom of his friends, and by the foUy of his 
enemies and our Brobdignag will often be- 
come a Liilliputian. I think it is Vdtaire 
who observes, that it was very fortunate for 
Cromwell, he appeared upon the stag^ at the 
precise moment when the people were tired 
of kings ; and as unfortunate for his son Rich- 
ard, that he had to make good his pretensions 
at a moment when the people were equally 
tired of protectors^ 

XXIII. 
All poets pretend to write for immortaU- 
ty, but the wbole tribe have no objection 
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present pay and present praise. Bat Lord 
burleigh is not the only statesman who has 
thought one hundred pounds too much for a 
song, though sung hy Spencer ; although 
Oliver Goldsmith is the. only poet who ever 
considered himself to have been overpaid. 
The reward in this arena is not to the swift, 
nor the prize to the strong. Editors have 
gained more pounds hj publishing Milton's 
works, than he ever gained pence by writing 
them : and Garrick has reaped a richer har- 
vest in a single night, by acting in one play 
of Shakspeare's, than that poet himself ob- 
tained by ^e genius which inspired the whole 
of them. 



XXIV. 
Avarice begets more vices than Priam did 
children, and like Priam 4urvive8 them all. 
It starves its keeper to surfeit those who wish 
him dead ; and makes him submit to more 
mortifications to lose heaven, than the mar- 
tyr undergoes to gain it. Avarice Is a pas- 
sion full of paradox, a madness inll of method ; 
for althougn the miser is the most mercenary 
of all beings, yet he serves the worst master 
more faithfully than some Christians do the 
best, and will take nothing for it. He falls 
down and worships the god of this world, but 
will have neither its pomps, its vanities, nor 
its pleasures for his trouble. He begins to 
accumulate treasure as a mea/ris to happiness, 
and by a common but morbid association, he 
continues to. accumulate it as an end. He 
lives poor, to die rieh ; and is the mere jailer 
of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 
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Impo^eriflhed by bis gold, he slayes h&rdev to 
imprison it in bis chest, than his l)rother slave 
to liberate it from the mine. The ararice of 
the imaer may be termed the fraud sepulchre 
of all his other passions, as tibey successive^ 
ly decay. But unlike other tombs it is eor* 
larked by rep^eHon, and strengthened by a^e* 
This latter parados, so peculiar to this passion 
must be ascnbed to that love of power so in* 
separable from the human mind. There are 
three isinds of power — ^wealth, strength, and 
talent; but as old ag^ always weakens, often 
destroys the two latter, the a^ed are induced 
to cling with the greater avidity to the fomij^ 
er. And the attachment of the aged t\^ 
wealth, must be a growing and progressiiKr, 
attachment, since such are not slow in disco^ 
Fcrtng that those same ruthless years, whic^J 
detract so sensibly from the strength of thein 
bodies and of their minds, serve only to auff*'* 
ment and to^ consolidate the strength qf theM? 
purse. 

XXV. 

Men will wrangle for religion ; wrjtte for 
it ; fight for it ; die for it ; any thing but— Wt>a 
for it. 



XXVI. 
HoiKmr.if unstable, and seldom the same; 
for she feeids upon opinion, and is as fickle aa 
her food. Sbe builds a lofty structure on the 
sandy foundation of the esteem of those, who 
are of idl beings tiie most subject td chang^^ 
But virtue is uniform and fixed, because she 
looks for approbation only from Him, who is 
the same yesterday — to day—rand for ever. 
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tioDmir is the most capriciotts in her re-« 
Warcb. She feeds us with air, and often pulls 
down our house to build our monument. She 
is contracted in her riews, inasmuch as her 
hopes are rooted in earth, bounded by time 
and terminated by death. But virtue is en- 
lai^ped and infinite in her hopes, inasmuch as 
they extend beyond present things, eren to 
eternal ; this is their proper sphere, and they 
will oease only in the reality of deathless en- 
joyment. In the storms and in the tempests 
or life, honour is not to be depended on, be- 
cause she herself partakes of die tumult ; she 
^o is buffeted by the wave, and borne along 
^ the whnlwind. But virtue is above Uie 
^rm, and has ^ anchor sure and steadfast, 
fiScause it is cast into heaven. The noble 
Brutus worshipped bmiour, and in his zeal 
mistook her for virtue. In the day (^ trial he 
;found her a shadow and a name. But no man 
"^ can' purchase his virtue too dear ; for it is the 
only thing whose v<ilue must ever increase 
witn the price it has cost us. Our integrity 
is never worth so much, as when we have 
parted with our ail to keep it* The pagans 
[says Bayle,) firomthe obscurity wherem they 
lived as to another life, reasoned very incon- 
sequentiallv on the reality of virtue. It 6e- 
longt to Cnrittiang alone to argue upon U 
aright; and if those good things to come, 
which tiie scripture promises the raithful, were 
not joined to the desire of virtue, that, an in- 
nocency of life, might be placed in the num- 
ber of those thin^ on wnich Solomon pro- 
nounced his definitive decree, ^^ vanity t^fM" 
nitieSf aU ie vanUy !" 
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Xxvit. 

Modern reformera are &M fully avfrai^e of 
Ihe difficulty they will find to make conyerts 
when that period which We so fondly antici* 
pate shall arrive : an era of universad iUu- 
taiination. ^e^ will then experience a si^^ 
miiar re-bufiT, with thoee Who now attemst to 
knake proselytes amongst the Jews. Tnese 
«3unnin^ descendents of Laban shrewdly re*> 
|Ay, pray would it not be better for you 
Cnnstians, first of all to decide amongst 
yoorselyes what Christianity is, and when 
that impoituit point is iiilly settled, ihen we 
think it will be time enoU^ for you to begin 
your attempts of conyerting others? And the 
f^asoning and enlightened inquirer will also 
naturally enough deknand of the reformist) 
What is reformation f This he will find to be 
almost as yarious as the adyocates for it. 
The thoroufl^h-paced and Vhitartam reform- 
er, who thinks one year a sufficient period for 
a parliament, in order to bring in another 
unify still more absurd and dangerous, the 
majesty of the people, one and indivisible, 
must be at irreconcileable issue with the TVt- 
nttonon reformer, who adyocates triennial 
pariiaments, and who has not lost his r^pect 
for that old and orthodox association of Ejngr, 
Lords and Commons. And in politics, as m 
religion, it so happens, that we haye less cha- 
rity for those who belieye the half of our 
creed, than for those that deny the whole of 
it; since if Seryetus had been a Mahome- 
tan, he would not have been burnt by Cal- 
ytn. There are two parties therefore, that 
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will form a rent in the Babel building^ of Re- 
form, which, unlike that of the temple, will 
not be confined to the vail, but will in ,all 
probability reach the foundation. 

XXVIII. 

Times of raneral calamity and confiision 
have erer been productive of the g^reatest 
minds. — The purest ore is product from the 
Imttest fhmace, and the brightest thtinderbdlt 
is elicited firom the darkest stoxin. 



XXIX. " 

Hypocrites act by virtue, like Numa by 
his shield. — They frame many cpunterfeits 
of her, with which they make an ostentatiouii 
parade, in all public assemblies, and proces- 
sions : but (he original of what they counter- 
feit, and which may indeed be said to have 
fallen fnmi heaven^ thev produce so seldom 
that it is cankered by the rust of sloth, and 
useless ft6m noh-applicafion. 

xxxl 

The wealthy and the noble, when tl^y ex- 
pend larg^ sums in decorating* their housea 
with the rare and costly efforts pf genius, 
with busts from the chisel of a Canova, and 
with cartoons from the pencil of a Bapbael, 
are to be commended, if they do not stand 
still here^ but %o on to bestow some pains and 
cost, that the master himself be not inferior 
to the mansion, and that the owner.be not 
the only thing that is little, amidst ev^y thiii^ 
else that is ^^reat. The house may draw vin^ 
ters, but it is the possessor alone that can dev 
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tftin them. We cross the Alps, and after a 
short interTa], we are g^lad to return : — ^we 
go to see Italy, not the Italians. 

XXXI. 

Public eyents, of moment when deeply and 
fully considered, are the fertile womb of po- 
litical maxims, which ought to contain the 
Tery soul of the moral history ; and then they 
are imperishable, and indestructiUe, worthy 
of b^ADg resorted to as a tower of strength in 
the storm, and spreading their effulgence 
over the tide of time, as a D«acon in the night 

XXXII. 

Secrecy of desi^^n, when combined with 
rapidity of execution, like the column that 
guided Israel in the deserts, becomes the 
guardian pillar of light and fire to our friends, 
a cloud of overwhelming and impenetrable 
darkness to our enemies. 



XXXIII. 

<< Felix quern faciurU cUiena perieula cau- 
tum" This is well translated by some one who 
observes that it is far better to borrow expe- 
rience than to buy it. He that sympathizes 
in all the happiness of others, perhaps him- 
self enjoys the safest happiness, and he that 
is warned by hll the folly of others, has per- 
haps attained the soundest wisdom. But such 
is the purbtind egotism, and the suicidal sel- 
fishness of mankind, that things so desirable 
are seldom pursued, things so accessible, sel- 
dom attained. That is indeed a twofold knowl- 
edge, which profits alike by the folly of the 
2* 
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foolisb, sdidthe wisdom of the wise ; it is both 
a shield and sword ; it borrows its security 
from the darkness, and its confidence from 
the ligrbt. 

XXXIV. 

<* Defendit numeru9" is the maxim of the 
foolish ; ^' D^terdU rmmertM,^* of the wise. 
The fact is, that an hodest man wi?U continue 
to be so, though surrounded on dU sides by 
rogfues. The whde world is turned upside 
' down once in twenty-^ovar hours; yet no 
ate thinks of standing* upon his head[, rath* 
er than on his heels. He that can be honest 
only because every one else, is honest, or 
good, only because all around' him are good, 
might have continued an angel, if he had 
been born one, but being a man, he will on- 
ly add to that number numberless, who go to 
hell for the bad things they have done, and 
for the good things which they intended to do. 

XXXV. 
The sun should not set upon our anger 
neither should he rise upon our confidence. 
We should forgive freely, but forget rarely. 
I will not be revenged, and this I owe to my 
enemy ; but I will remember, and this I owe 
to myself. 

XXXVI. 

The drafts which true genius drtiws upon 
posteritv, although they may not always be 
honoured so soon as the^are due, are sure to 
be paid wilii compouad interest, in the end. 
M ilten's expreisioh on his right to this remu- 
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Deration, ooostitute some of the foieat efforts 
of his txaod. He newer aUndes to these hisk 
prelrasifMis, but he appears to be animated oj 
an eloqiience, which is at once both the pka 
and the proof of their justice: an ekx^nenoe, 
so much above 9^:1 present and all perishable 
things, that like the beam of the s«n, it wams^ 
while it enlightons, and as it descends from 
heav«n to earth, raises our tkowhts from 
earth to heareo. When the ^^at Kepler had 
at leng^ discovered the harmoniotis ta#8 ^at 
regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
he exclaimed, '< Whether my discoveries will 
be f«ad by poHteritr^ or by my oontempora- 
ms, in a matter t|iat concerns thtrn^ more 
than me. I may well be contented to wait 
one century for a reader, when God himself, 
daring so maqy thousand years, has waited 
for an observer like myself." 

XXXVIL 

Ambition is to tbo mind, what the cap is to 
the falcon ; it blifuis ua first and then compels 
119 to tower, by reason of. our blindness. But 
alas, when we are at the summit of a vain am* 
bitioB we are also at the depth pf real miae* 
ry. We are plaqed where time eanniot. iai^ 
prove, but most impair ns ; where Chance 
and change cannot befriend, but maf betray 
us ; in short, by attaining all we wish): an4 
gaining ail we want, we have only, reached a 
pinnacle^ wbere we have nothing to hope, 
but evei7 thing to fear. 

XXXVIU. 
We should justly ridicule a general, ^he^ 
just before an action, should suddenly disarm 
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his men, and puttingf into the hands of all of 
Hiem a bible, should order them to march 
against the en^mj. Here, we plainly see the 
m\y of callini^ m the bible to support the 
sword ; but is it not as great a foUj to call in 
the sword to support the bible ? Qur Saviour 
dirided force from reason, and let no man 
presume to join what God hath put asunder. 
When we combat error with any other weap^ 
on than argument, we err more than those 
whom we attack. 



XXXIX. 

We follow the world in approving others, 
but we go before it in approving ourselves* 

XL. 

None arc so fond of secrets, as those who 
do not mean to keep them : such persons cov- 
et secrets, as a spendthrift covets money, for 
the purpose of circulation. 

XLI. 

That knowledge which a man may acquire 
only by travelliDg, is too dearly bought. The 
traveller indeed may be said to fetch the 
knowledge as the merchant the wares, to be 
enjoyed and applied, by those who stay at 
home. A man may sit by his own fireside, be 
coversant with many domestic arts and gen» 
eral sciences, and yet have very correct ideas 
of the manners, and customs mother nations. 
While on the contrary, he that has spent his 
whole life in travelling, who, like Scriblerus, 
has made his leg9 his compcufes, rather than 
his judgement, may live and die a thorough 
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liles like AnsoD, be may hare been itrand 
the world, foid over the world, without hav* 
iug been in the world ; and die an ignoramus, 
even after having performed the seve^our- 
neys between the holy bills ; swept the luiaba 
with a silver besom; drankof the holy waters 
of the Zemzem ; and traced the source of the 
"Nile and the end of the Niger* 

XLn. 
It is an observation of the late Lord Bishop 
of Ltandaff, that there are but two kinds of 
men who succeed as public characters ; men 
of no principle, but of great talent, and men 
of no talent, but of one principle, that of obe- 
dience to their superiors. In ^t, there will 
never be a deficiency of the second class ; 
persons who, like I>oddin|rton have no higher 
ambitionj than that of sailing in the wake of 
a man of first rate abilities. '< I told the duke 
of Newcastle, says be, fin the account he 
^▼es of himself, m his Diary,) that it must 
end one way or the oth^, and must not re- 
main as it was ; for I was determined to make 
some sort of figure in life. I earnestly wished 
it might be under his protection, but if that 
could not be, I must make some 6gure; 
what it would be I could not determine yet» 
I must look around me a little, and consult 
my friends, but some ^gure I was resolved 
to make." Indeed, it is lamentable to think, 
what a golf of impracticability must ever se- 
parate men of principle whom offices jMnc, 
^m men of no princ^, wbo ^^J^:^{ 
It is easyto seetbat a rfampden. «' ^J^^Xi 
could not be connected for one hour, wito a. 
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Walfaele,^ or a Massariji^ Tbose who would 
OODflcientiausly emj^loy poirflr for the good. 
of others, desenre it^bat do not desire it; 
and flkoae who csould employ it for the good 
of themselreB, desire it, but da not desenre 
it. 

XLJIL 
It is more easy to faegiw^ the %Mallf^ who 
have injured us, than ihe powerful whom toe 
have injured. That o<»iduct will be contin- 
ued bjr our/eorc, which oommenGed ia our 
resentment. He tiiat is ^one so far as to cut 
tiie claws of the lion, will not feel himself 
auite seeuxw, until he has also drawn his teethir 
The greater the power of him that iainjuxed, 
the move inexjpiable and pevsevorkig' must be 
the efforts of those who have begnn to injure 
him. Therefore a monarob, who submits to 
a singrle iasuR, is half dethnoned. When the 
conspirators were detiberatiaff on the murder 
of Paul Petrowitz, emperor of Russia, a voice 
was heard in the anti-ohamber, sayingc ^< yoif 
have broken the egg', vou had better nuUce the 



XLIV. 
That cowardice is incorrig^ible, which the 
love of power cannot overcome. In the heat 
and firenz^ of the French revolution, the con- 
tentions for place and power never snstained 
the smallest diminution; appointments and 

* It ia bttt Juatiee to sajr of this great minister, who 
went mioh toncths in coniniitiam others, thafrtbere were 
same instancss, in wj^icli lur himself was incorruptible. 
Be refiued the sum of sixty tbpu^and poi(nds which was 
•ffored bitn to save^e Ufe of tlM earl of »)r went water. 
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offices were never pursued with more eas^er- 
ness aod intrigue, than when the heads of 
those who gained them^ had they heen held 
on merely by pieces of stickmg jpiaaterj 
' GoukL not have satmore loosely on &eir shoul- 
ders. Demagogues spruns;' up like musft" 
Tooms^ and the crop seemed to oe fecundated 
by blood; akbough it repeatedly happened 
that the guillotine had finished the fayourite, 
before the plasterer had finished the model, 
and that the original was deady before the 
bust was dry. 

XX.V 

A man may arriye at such power, and be 
so successful in the application of it, as to 
be enabled to crush and to oyerwhelm all his 
enemies. But a safety, built upon successful 
vengeance, and established not upon our love^ 
but upon our fear, often contains within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction^ It is at best 
a joyless and a precarious safety, as short-liv- 
ed as that of some conquerors, who hare died 
from a pestilence, excited by the dead bo- 
dies of toe vanquished. 

XLVL 
Many men fell in life, from the want, as 
they are too readj to suppose, of these great 
occasions wherein they might have shown 
their trust-worthiness, and their integrity. 
But all such persons should remember, that 
in order to try whettier a vessel be leaky, we 
first prove it with tocrfer, before we trust it 
with Mbme. The more minute, trivial, and we 
may say «crf*act*tor opportunities of bemg 
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just and upright, are constantly ocourring to 
eireiy one : and it is an unimpeachable char- 
acter in tiiese lesser things, that almost in- 
variably prepares and produces those rery 
opportunities of greater advancement, and 
or nigher confidence, which turn 'out so rich 
a harvest, but vrhich those alone are permit- 
ted to reap^ who have previously «otofi. 

XLVII. 
Of all the passions, jealousy is that which 
exacts the hardest service, and pays Che bit- 
terest wages. Its service is — ^to watch the 
iuccets of our enemy ; its wages—to be sure 
of it. 



XL.VIII. 

Pedantry prides herself on being wrong- 
by rules ; while common sense is contented 
to be riffhij without them. The former would 
rather stumble in following the dead, than 
walk upright by the profane assistance of the 
living. She worships the mouldering mum- 
mies of antiquity, and her will is, that they 
should not be buried, but embeUmed. She 
would have truth herself bow to the authori- 
ty of great names ; while common sense would 
have great names, bow to the authority of 
truth. Folly disgusts us less by her ignorance, 
than pedantry Dy her learning; since she 
mistakes the nonage of things for their mril- 
Uj/i and her creed is, that darkness is in- 
creased by the accession of tight; that the 
world g^ws yoynger by age ; and that know- 
ledge and experience are diminished^ by a 
constant and uninterrupted acc\iDittl»tion» 
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XL.IX. 

There is but on« pursHit in l£fe which it is 
in the power of sti to follow, and of all to at- 
tain. It is subject to no disappointments, 
since he that perseveres, makes everf diiB- 
cnlty an adyancement, and every contest a 
victory; and this is the pursuit of virtue. 
Sincerely to aspire after virtue, is to gfain her ; 
and £ealoasIy to labour after her wages, is to 
receive them. Thooe that seek her early, 
w31 find her belbre it is late : her reward al- 
so is wi& her, and she will come ouicklv. For 
the breast of a good man is a Uttle heaven 
commencing on earth; where the Deify sita 
enthroned with unrivalled influence, every 
safety from danger, resource from sterili^, 
and snhju^ted passion, *' Kke the wind and 



snmugat 
Q, fullUi; 



storm, fumlJing his word.' 



Even human knowledge is permitted to ap- 
proximate in some degree, and on certain oc- 
casions, to that of the i)eity, its pure and pri- 
msry source : and this assimilation is never 
more conspicuous, than when it converts evil 
into tins means of producing ita opposite good* 
Vthsit for instance anpeais at first sight to be 
so insurmountable a carrier to the Sntercoorse 
of nations as the ocean ; but science has con- 
verted it into the best and most expeditious 
means, by which they may supply their mu- 
tu^ wants, and csurry on their most intimate 
communications. What so violent as steam ? 
and so destructive as fire ? What so uncer- 
tain as the wind? and so uncontrollable as 
ihe wave ? Ttet art has rendered these un- 
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manageable things iiutrumental and subsidi- 
ary to the necessities, the comforts, and even 
tbe ele^cies of life. What so hard, so cold, 
and so insensible as marble ? Tet the seal- 
|»torcan warm it into life, and bid it breathe 
an eternity of lore. What so variable as 
ookmr? so swift as light .^ or so empty as 
shade? Yet the pencil of a Raphael can 
give these fleeting things both a bod^ and a 
soul ; can confer upon £em an imperishable 
vigor, a beauty that increases with age, and 
which must continue to captivate genera- 
tions. In shorty wisdom can draw expedient 
from obstacle, invention from difficul^, reme- 
dy from poison. In her hands all things be- 
come beautiful by adaptment; subservient 
by their use ; and salutary by their applico' 
tion. 

LI. 

As there are none so weak, that we may 
venture to injure them with impunity so there 
are none so low, that they may not at some 
time be able to repay an obligation. There- 
fore what benevolence would dictate, pru- 
dence would confirm. For he that is cautious 
of insulting the weakest, and not above obli- 
iping the lowest, will have attained such hab- 
its of forbearance and of complacency, as will 
secure him the good-will of all that are be- 
neath him, and teach him how to avoid the en- 
mity of all that are above him. For he that 
would not bruise even a worm, will be still 
more cautious how he treads upon a serpent. 
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Hid only thiogs in which we can be said 
to have any property, are our tKtiotU, Our 
thoughts may be bad, yet produce no poisotl, 
they may be good, yet produce no fruit, Our 
nches may be taken froto us by misfortune, 
our reputation by ma^te, our spirits by ca- 
lamity. Our health by disease, our friends by 
death. But our .action* must follow us be- 
yond the grave ; with resnect to them alone, 
we cannot say that we shall carry nothing 
with us when we die, neither that we shall go 
naked out of the world. Our actions must 
clothe us with an immortality, loathsome or 
glorious; these are the only tUie-deeds of 
which we cannot be disinherited; ihey will 
hare their full weight in the balance oi eter- 
nity, when every thing else is as nothing ; and 
their value will be confirmed and established 
bv those two sure and sateless destroyers of 
aU oih^r things,— Time— and i>eatfa. 

L.m. 

He that abuses his oi^n profession, will not 
patiently bear with any one else that does so. 
And this is one of our most subtle operations 
of self-love. For when we abuse our own 
profession, we tacitly except ourselves; but 
when another abuses it, we are far from being 
certain that this is the case. 



LIV. 

There are minds, so habituated tointri^e 
and mystery in themselves, and so prone to 
expect it from others, that they will never ac- 
cept of a plaia reason for a plain fact, if it be 
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possible to devise causes for it that are ob- 
scure, far fetched, and usually not worth the 
carriage. Like the miser of berksbire, who 
ffould ruin a food horse to escai>e a tumpiJkei 
so these e^entlemeo ride their high-bred the- 
dries to death, in order to come at truth, 
through by-paths, lanes, and alleys ; while 
she herself is jogging quietly along upop the 
high and beaten road of commoi) sense. The 
consequence is that thoa^ who take this mode 
of arriving at truth, are sometimes b^ore her 
and sometimes behind her, but very seldom 
with her. Thus the great statesma|» who re- 
lates the conspiracy ^igainst Doria, p^iuses to 
deliberate upon? and minutely tP sqrutinize 
into divers and sundry errors committed, and 
opportunities neglected, whereby he w<mld 
wish to account ^r the total failure of that 
spirited enterprise. But the plain ihct was 
tnat the scheme had been so well planned 
and digested, that it was victorious in every 
point of its operation, both on the sea and on 
the shore, in the harbor of Genoa, no less 
than in the city, until that most unlucky ac- 
cident befel the Count de Fiesque, who was 
the very life and soul of the conspiracy. In 
stepping: from one g^alley to another the 
plank on which be stood, upset, and he ifeU 
into the sea.' His armour happened to be 
very heavy — the night to be very cfar^—- the 
water to be very deep--^B.nd the bottom to be 
very muddy. And it is another plain facty 
that water m all such cases, happens to make 
no distinction whatever, betiyeeii a conai«eror 
and a cot 
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In the toitaoYiB and crooked policy of pub- 
lie affairs, as well as in the less extensive, 
but perhaps more intricate labyrinth of pri- 
vate concerns, there are hoo evils, which 
must continue to be as remediless as they 
are unfortunate;- they have no cure, and 
their only palliatives are diffidence and time. 
They are these— -The most candid and en» 
lightened must g:ive their assent to a proba- 
ble falsehood, rather than to an improbable 
truth ; and their esteem to those who have a 
reputation, in preference to those who only 
deserve it. 



L.VI. 

He that acts towards men, as if God saw 
him, and prays to Ck>d, as if men beard him, 
alCough he may not obtain all that he asks, 
or succeed in all that he undertakes, will 
most probably deserve to do so. For with 
respect to his actions to men, however much 
lie may fail with reg-ard to others, yet if pure 
and g'ood, with regrard to himself ana his 
highest interests, they cannot fail ; and with 
respect to his prayers to God, although they 
cannot make the Deity more willing to pre, 
yet they will and must make the supplicant 
more worUiy to receive. 

LVIl. 
We did not make the world, we may mend, 
it, and ikist live in it. We shall find that it 
abounds with fools, who are too dull to be 
employed, and knaves who are too sharp. 
But the compound character is most common. 
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and is that with which we shall have the most 
to do. ' As he that knows how to put propier 
words in proper places evinces the truest 
knowledge of oooks, so he that knows how to 
put fit persons in fit stations, evinces the tru- 
est knowledge of men. It was observed of 
Elizabeth, that she was weak herself, but 
chose wise counsellors ; to which it was re- 
plied, that to choose wise counsellors, was, in 
9 prince, the highest wisdom. 

liVIII. 
If all seconds were as averse to duels as their 
principals, very little blood would be shed in 
that way. 



LIX. 

If we cannot exhibit a better life than an 
atheist, we must be very bad calculators, Wtd 
if we cannot exhibit a better doctrine, we 
must be still worse reasoners. Shall we 
then bum a man because he chooses to say 
in his heart there is no God ? To say it in 
his head^ is incompatible with a sound state 
of the cerebellum. But if all who wished 
there were no God, believed it too, we should 
have manv atheists. He that has lived with- 
out>a God, would be very happy to die with- 
out one : and he that by his conduct has ta- 
ken the word not out of the commcmdmenUy 
would most willingly insert it into the creed, 
-»-Thou shalt kill, and thou sfialt commit 
adultery, would be very conveniently sup- 
ported by, " I do not believe in God." But 
are we to bum a man for so absurd a doc- 
trine ? Yes, says the zealot, fpr fear of his 
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making prosdytes. That he will attempt to i 
make proselytes I admit, even to a system so 
&therless, so forlorn, and so gloomy ; and he 
will attempt it, on the same principle which 
causes Utile children to cry at night for a 
bedfellow, he U afraid of being l^ akme in 
the dark ! But to gprant that he will he sue- ' 
cessful in his attempt to c<«yert others, would 
he to grant that he has some reason on his 
side ; and we have yet to leam that reason 
can he consumed hy fire, or overwhelmed by 
force. We will bum him then for the sake 
of example. But his example, like his doc- 
trine, is so absurd, that, let him alone, and 
none will follow it. But by burning him, you 
yourselves ha/ve set a most horrid example^ 
which the innumerable champions of bigotry 
and of fanaticism hare foUowed, and wiQ fol. 
low, whenever and wherever they have pow- 
er to do so. By burning an atheist, you have 
lent importance to that which was absurd, 
interest to that which was forbidding, light 
to that which was the essence of darkness. 
For atheism is a system which can communi- 
cate neither warmth nor illumination, except 
from those faggots which your mistaken zeiU 
has lighted up for its destruction. 

There, are some who affect a want of af- 
fectation, and flatter themselves that they 
are above flattery ; they are proud of being 
thought extremely humble^ and would go 
round the world to punish those who. thought 
them capable of revenge ; they are so satisfied 
with the suavity of their own temper, that 
they would cjuarrel with their dearest bene- 
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fstclor^ only icKT dimbtipg it«*-*-Aiid yet so very 
blind are all their acquaintaDce in these their 
numeroiis qualifications and merits, that the 
possessors of them invariabl]^ discover, when 
it is too late, that they have lived in the worid 
wi^ttt a single friend, and are about to 
' leave it without a single mourner. 

LXI. 

The^ that are in power should be extreme- 
ly cautious to commit the execution of their 
plans, not only to those who are a5/e, but to 
those who are willing; as servants and in- 
struments it is their duty to do their best, but 
their emplb^ers are never so sure of them, 
as when their duty is also their pleeuure. To 
commit, the execution of a purpose to one 
who disapproves of the plan of it, is to em- 
ploy but one third of the man ; his heart and 
his head are against you, you have comman- 
ded only his hands. 

Lxir 

It is far more safe to lower any pretensions 
that a woman may aspire to, on the score of 
her virtue, than those dearer ones which she 
may foster, on the side of her vanity. Tell 
her that she is not in the exact road to gain 
the . approbation of the angels, and she may 
not " only hear you with patience, but may 
even follow your advice; but should you 
venture to hint to her, that she is e(|ually un- 
successful in all her methods to gam the ap- 
probation of man, and she will pursue not 
the advice, but the adviser, certainly with 
acorn, probably with vengeance. 
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LXIJI. 
There is a certain constitution of mind, 
which, of all others, is the roost likely to 
make our fortunes, if combined with talent, 
or to mar them, without it; — for the errors 
of such minds are few, but fatal. I allude to 
those characters, who have a kiud of ma- 
thematical decision about them, which dic- 
tates that a straight line is the. shOTtest dis- 
tance between any two points, and that 
small bodies tnik velocity, have a gpreater* 
momentum than ]arg;e masses wiihout it. 
Thus they would rather use a cannon bail, 
than a baiiering ram, — ^With such minds to 
resolve and to ajct is instantaneous ; they 
seem to precede the march of time ; to fore- 
sec events, in the chrysalis of their causes ; 
and to seize that moment for execution, 
which others use in deliberation. Cromwell^ 
had much of this decision in the camp, but 
in the church* hypocrisy asserted her domin- 
ion, and sometimes neutralized his mond 
courage, never his physical ; for he always 
fought with more sincerity than he prayed. 
Caraiual de Retz carried this energy and 
promptitude into every department of his ca- 
reer . the church, the camp, the council, 
and the court ; but, like Charies the Xlltb. 
he had always more sail than ballast, and af- 
ter the most hair-breadth escapes, was ship- 

* Cromwell to thus defcnbed by bis confidential pbjr- 
•idao, George Bate : " A perfect master of an the arts 
of siniiilation, and dissimulation ; who turning up the 
wbites of bis eyes, and seekinc the Lord with pious 
gestures, will weep and pray, and cimt »<« *«;^o«"7. 
till an opportunity offers of dealing bis dupe a knock- 
down Wow under tbe short ribs. 
3 X 
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wrecked at last. Napoleon had more of tLt& 
prcHnptitade of decision than any other char- 
acter, ancient or modern. "Even his ablest 
generals were of^en orerwhelmed with aston- 
hment at the result of his simultaneities, 
fileber des^ated him, as a chief, who had 
two faults, that of advancing, without consid- 
ering' how he should retreat ; — and of seizing, 
without considering how he should retain. It 
was absolutely necessary for such a man to 
5 wear his heart in his head," for he invariablv 
sacrificed blood to time, and means to the end. 
If the wrong oath happened to be the ahortesf, 
that madeit tiie Hght ; and he anticipated an 
acquittal hj secunng a conquest. He invaded 
France with sixty men, and for a time suc- 
ceeded; but this desperate measure would 
ftot have been necessary, if the same prompt- 
itude of action which caused this latter at- 
tempt to succeed, had not most miserably 
failed on a former one. He had said, <' Let 
wan feed war;*' it did so, and Russia spread 
her table-cloth of snow, to receive the frag- 
ments of the feast. But all this enere^ and 
all ^is talent were clouded by a total want 
of principle : he knew that he bad nonehim- 
srfr, and here he was right ; but he conclu- 
ded that all others had none, and here he was 
often wrong. On a more confined stage> and 
in a smaller sphere, few have combined more 
talent with more decision, than Lord Thur- 
low. Nature seems to have given him a head 
of crystal, and nerves of brass. 1 shall quote 
his reply to a deputation from the dissenters, 
as highly characteristic of the man. — ^They 
had waited on him by appointment, to reque9t 
that he would give them his vote for the re- 
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peal of the test act. They were shown into 
the library, where a plentiful collation had 
been prepared. They tfaongbt themselres 
sure ot success, but they reoconed without 
their lioaty whoat lengfth made his appearance. 
He listened to a long harangue with much 
patience; — ^when it was finished, he rose up, 
and addressed, them, «* Gentlemen, you have 
called on me to request my yote for the re^ 
peal of the test act.— Grentlemen, I tkaXl not 
vote for the repeal of the test act. I care not 
whether your reh'gion has the ascendancy, or 
mine, or any or none ; but this I know, that 
when t/ou were uppermost, you kept us down, 
and now Uiat toe are uppermost, with God's 
help we will keep you down." 

• Lxrv. 

In pulpit eloquence, the grand difSculty 
lies here ; to give the subject all the dignity 
it- so fully deserves, without attaching any 
importance to ourselves. The christian mes- 
senger cannot think too hk^bly of his prince, 
nor .too humbly of himselt; This is that se- 
cret art which captivates and improves an 
audience, and whtch all who see, will fttncv 
they could imitate, while most who try wifi 
fail. 

" Speret idem, iudet mulium, fruitraque 
lahorei, 

" Atuus idem." 

LXV. 

The most dinnterfted of all gfifta, arc 

those which kings bestow on undeserving &« 

vourites ; first bectiiuse they are purely at the 

expense of the donors character ; and second- 
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ly, because they are sure. to be repaid witli 
iDgratitude. In fact, honours and titles so 
conferred, or rather so misplaced, dishonour 
the giver, without exalting the receiver;; 
they are a splendid sigp, to a wretched inn ; 
an illuminated frontispiece, to a contempt!* 
ble missal; a lofty arch over^adowing a 
gutter. Court minions, lifted up from obscu- 
rity by their vices, and splendid only be- 
cause they reflect the rays of royal munifi- 
cence, may be compared to those fogs, 
which the sun raises up from a swamp, 
merely to obscure the beams, which were 
the cause of* their elevation. 

Lxyi. 

Some men who know that they are great, 
are so very haughty withal and msufferable, 
that their acquaintance discover their great- 
ness, only by the tax of humiUty, which thc^ 
are obliged to pay^ as tiie price of their 
friendship. Such characters are as tiresome 
and disgusting in the journey of life, as rug- 
ged rosSs are to the weary traveller, which 
he discovers to be turnpikes only by the toll. 

LXVII. 
A certain degree of labour and exertion 
seems to have been alloted us by Providence, 
as the condition of humanitv. *< In the noeai 
(fihy brow shalt thou eat thy bread" This is 
a curse which has provided a blessinr in dis- 
guise. And those &voured few, who, by their 
rank or their riches, are exempted from all 
exertion, have no reason to be thankful for 
the privilege. It was the observation of this 
necessity £at led the ancients to say, that the 
cd by Google 
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^ods sold us erery thin^, but gaice us no&ia^. 
W ater, however, which is one of the great ne- 
cessaries of life may, in general, be gratui- 
tously procured ; but it has been well obserr- 
ed, that if bread, the other great necessary of 
human life, could be procured on terms equal- 
ly cheap and easy, ^ere would be much more 
reason to fear, that men would become brtUes, 
for the want of something to do, rather 
than philosophers^ from the possession of lei- 
sure. And tne facts seem to Dear out the the- 
ory. In all countries, where nature does the 
most, roan does the least; and where she does 
but little, there we shall find the utmost acme 
of human exertion. — ^Thus Spain produces 
the worst farmers ; and Scotland tbe best gar- 
deners : the former are the spoiled children of 
indulgence, the latter, the hardy offspring of 
endeavour. The copper, coal, and iron, of 
England, in as mucn as they cost much la- 
bour to diff, and ensure a still further accu- 
mulation of it, when dug, have turned out to 
be richer mines to us, than those of Potosi 
and Peru. The possessors of the latter have 
been impoverished by their treasures, while 
we have been constantly enriched by our ex- 
ertion. Our merehants, without being aware 
of it, have been the sole possessors of the phi- 
losopher's stone, for the^ have anticipated 
most of the wealth of Mexico, before it arriv- 
ep in Europe, by transmuting their iron and 
their copper into gold, 

LiXVIlI. 
The road to glory would cease to be ardu- 
ous, if it were trite and-trodden; and great 
ipinds must always be read^ not only to ^t 
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opportunities, but to make them. Alexander 
dragged the Pythian priestess to the temple 
on a forbidden day— She exclaimed, ^^My 
9ony ihou art inviMiible," which was oracle 
enou^ for him.— On a secopd occasion, he 
cut the Grordian knot which others had in 
vain attempted to untie.-— Those who start for 
human glory, like the mettled hounds of Ac- 
teeon, must pursue the g^ame not only where 
there is a path^.but where there is none. 
They must be able to simulate and dissimu* 
late, to leap and to creep ; to csonquer the 
earth like Csssar, to fall down and kiss it like 
Brutus ; to throw their sword like Brennus 
into the trembling scale ; or, like Nelson, to 
snatch the laurels from the doubtful hand of 
victory, while she is hesitating where to be- 
stow them.— That policy that can strike only 
while the iron is hot, will be overcome by 
that perseverance, which, like Cromweirs, 
can make the iron hot by Hriking ; and he 
that can only rule the storm, must yield to 
him whd can both rqiee and rtUe it. 

LXIX. 

Some frauds succeed from the apparent 
candour, the open confidence, and the fuU 
blaze of ingenuousness that is thrown around 
thein. The slightest mystery would excite 
suspicion, and ruin all.^>Such stratagems 
may be compared to the stars, they are dis- 
coverable by darkness and hidden only by 
ligkt. 



LXX. 

? 
1 
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«a/^e9#.<^Biit there is ano^er account mofe 
fitful than that of out expenses, in which 
many will find that their idleness has mainly 
contributed to the balance against them. 
From its very inaction, idleness ultimately 
becomes the most active cause of evil : as a 
palsy is more to be dreaded than a fever. 
The Turks have a proverb, which says, that 
The devil tempts alt o^het men^ hut ikat Me 
men tempt the deviL A Prince £ttgine in- 
fbrmed a confidential friend, that in the 
course of his life, he had been expiosed to mtk" 
ny Pof^ftar«, to all of whom he had piwved 
a Joeeph^ merely becttose he had so muiy 
^her thin^ to attend to. 

LXXI. 

There is no qualify of the mind, nor of the 
body, that so mstantaneously and Irresistibly 
•captivates as wit. An ele^At writer has ob- 
served, tbaSi Wit may do very weU for a mis- 
tress, but that he should prefer reason for a 
wife. He that deserts the latter, and rives 
liimself lip entirely to die i^i^udoe of the 
former, will certainly fall into many pit-fiiBB, 
and quamires, liKe him, who waUts by 
flashes of lightning rather than by Ae steady 
beams of the sun. The conquest therefore of 
wit over the mind, is not like that of the 1^ 
mans over &e body ; a conquest regelated by 
poDcy, and perpetuated by prudence 5 a con- 
quest that concifiated all <hat it subdued, and 
improved all that it conciliated. The tri- 
umphs of wit should rather be compared to 
the inroads <tf the Parthians, splendid, but 
transient ; a victory succeeding by surprise, 
and indebted more to the shai^pbess of the ar- 
« 
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row than the streng^ of the arm, and to the 
rapidity of an evolution, rather than the eoli- 
dity of a phalanx. Wit, however, ia one of 
the few things which has been rewarded 
more often than it has been defined. A cer- 
tain bishop said to his chaplain : What is wit? 
The chaplain replied, the rectory of B .... 
is vacant, give it to me, and that will be wit. 
Prove it, said his Lordship, and you shall 
have it ; It would be a ^^ood thing well amU- 
ed, rejoined the chaplain. The dinner daily 
propared for the Koyal Chaplains at St. 
James' was reprieved, for a hme from *us- 
pennon^ by an effort of wit. King Charles 
|iad appointed a day for dinin? with his chap- 
lains; and it was understood that this step 
was adopted as the least unpalatable mode of 
putting an end to the dinner. It was Dr. 
Soutii's turn to say the grace ; and whenever 
the king honouied his chaplains with his 
presence^ the prescribed formula ran thus : 
«God save the king, and bless the dinner." 
Our witty divine took the liberty of trans- 
posing the words, by saying, ««God ble99 the 
king, and »ane the dinner.'^ And U shall &e 
savid" toad the monarch. 

LXXII. 
It is not so difficult to fill a comedy with 
good repartee, as might be at first imagined, 
if we consider how completely hoih parites 
are in the power of the author. The blaze 
of wit in the School for Scandal astonishes us 
less when we remember that the writer had 
it in his power to frame both the question 
and the answer; the reply and the rejoinder; 
the time and the place. He must be s^ p^igir 
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proficient, who cannot keep up the gftme« 
when both the ball, the wall, and the racket, 
are at his sole command. 

Lxxni. 

.The clashiDg interests of society, and the 
' double, yet eqnal and contrary dei&ands ari- 
sing* out of them, where duty and justice are 
constantly opposed to gratitude and inclina- 
tion, these thing's must make the profession 
of a statesman, an office neither easy nor en* 
viable. It often happens that such men have 
only a choice of evils, and that, in adopting 
either, the discontent will be certain, the be- 
nefit precarious. It is seldom that statesmen 
have €fae option of choosing between a good 
and an evil ; and still more seldom, that they 
can boast of that unfortunate situation, where, 
like the great Duke of Marlborough, th^ are 
permitt^ to choose between ttM thin^ that 
are good. His Grace -was hesitating whe&er 
he should take a prescription recommended 
by the duchess : " I will be hanged," said she, 
«<if it does not cure you/' Dr. Garth, who 
was present, instantly exclaimed, « Take it, 
then your Grace, by all manner of means, t^ 
ML m/re to do good one way or the other /** 

LxxTv. 

Hurry and Cunning are the two a{)prenti- 
ees of Despatch and Skill ; but neither of 
them ever learn their master's trade. 

LXXV. 

Success seems to be that which forms the 
distinction between confidence and concert. 
Nelson, when young, was piqued at not be- 
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in^ noticed, in a certain parag^raph of the 
newspapers, which detailed an action where- 
in he nad assisted ; << But nerer mind," said he, 
" I will one day have a gazette of my own." 

LXXVI. 
The excesses of our youth are drafts upon 
our old age, payable with interest, about thir- 
ty years after date. 

LXXVII. 

None are so seldom found alone, and are 
so soon tired of their awn_ company, as those 
coxcombs who are on the best terms wHh 
themselres. 

LXXVIII. 
Some historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and 
the Abbe Raynal, are never satisfied, with- 
out adding to their detail of events, ^e se- 
cret springs and causes that have produced 
them. But, both heroes and statesmen, amid 
the din of arms, and the huri;y of business, 
are too often necessitated to invert the natu- 
ral order of things; to fight before they deli- 
berate, and decide before they consult. A 
statesman may regulate himself by events, 
but it is seldom that he can cause events to 
regulate themselves by him. It often hap- 
hens too, both in courts and in cabinets, that 
there are two things going on together, a 
main-plot and an under-plot ; and he that un- 
derstands only one of them, will, in all proba- 
bility, be the dupe of both. A mistress may 
rule a monarch, but some obscure favourite 
iQ»y rule the mistress. Doctor Busbj was 
a«ked how he contrived to keep all his pre- 
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fermetits, and the head mftstership of West- 
minster School, through the saceessirO) but 
turbulent reigns of Charles the First, Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles the Second, and James; 
he replied, " The fathers govern the nation ; 
the mothers govern the &itibers ; but the boys 
govern the mothers ; and t govern the 6oyt." 

LXXIX. 

Fortune has been considered the guardian 
divinity of fools; and, on this score, she has 
been accused of blindness ; but it should ra- 
ther be adduced as a proof of her sagacity, 
when she helps those who certainly cannot 
help themselves. 

JLXXX. 

Literary prizes, and academical honours, 
are laudable objects of any young man's am- 
bition ; they are the prools of present merit, 
and the pledges of future utility. But, when 
hopes excited within the cloister^ are not re- 
alized beyond it ; when academical rewards 
produce not public advantage, the general 
voice will not squander away upon the blos^ 
som, that praise and gratitude, which it re- 
serves only for the fruit. Let those, there- 
fore, who nave been successAil in their aca- 
demic career, be careful to mcmtcdn their 
speed, " servetur ad imum,'* otherwise these 
petty kings, within the walls of their colle- 
ges, will find themselves dethroned monaitshs 
when they mix with the world ; a world 
through which, like Theodore,* they will be 
doom^ to wander, out of humour with them- 

* King of Corsica. 
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selves, and useless to sooiety ; exasperated at 
all who do not recognize tlieir former royal- 
ty, and commiserate their present degfrada- 
tion. The Senior Wrangler, of a^ certaiD 
year, piping hot from the Senate House at 
Cambridge, went to the play at Drury-Laae 
It so happened, that a certain great person- 

X entered at the same 'moment, on the 
r side of the house, but unobserved by the 
mathematician. The whole house test^ed 
their respect, by a general rising and clap- 
ping of hands. Our astonished academic in- 
stantly exclaimed, to the no small amusement 
of his London f riendf^ "Well, well, this is 
more than I expected ; bow is it possible tha^ 
these good people should so soon have disco- 
vered ^ua I am the Senior Wrangler?'' 

I^XXXI. 

Men spend their liyes in anticipations m 
determiamg to be vastly happy at some peri- 
od or other, when they, twee time. But the 
present time ha» one advantage over every 
others— it is our own* Past opportunities are 
gone, future are not come. We may lay id 
a stock of pleasures, as we would lay iq a 
stock of wme; but if we defer tasting them 
too loDj:, we shall find that both are soured by 
age. Let our happiness therefore be a mod- 
est mansion, which we can inhabit, while we 
have our health and vigour to enjoy it ; not a 
fabric, so vast and expensive, that it has cost 
us the best part of our lives to build it, and 
which we can expect to occupy only when 
we have less occasion for a habitatieo than 
a tomb. It has been well observed, that we 
should treat futurity as an aged friend, from 
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whom we eipect a rich \eg9Cf. Let us do 
nothiDg to forfeit his esteem, and treat him 
with respect, not with servility. But let us 
not he too prodigal when we are young', nor 
too parsiraonioas when we are old, other- 
wise wo sbaU fall into the common error of 
those, who, when they had the power to en- 
joy, had not tiie prudence to acquire : and 
wblen th^ had the prudence to acquire ; had 
no loDgier the power to enjoy. 

LXXXII. 

There are sinne who write, talk, and think 
so much about rice and Tirtne, that they have 
DO time to practise either the one or the olh- , 
er.* They die with less sin to answer for 
than some others, because they have been too 
busy in disputing about the origin^ of it, to 
commit it : and with little or no relirion of 
their own, from their constant though nna- 
Tailkig assiduities to settle that of^other men. 
Charles the Fifth, after hisabdication amused 
himself in his retirement at St Juste, by at- 
tempting to nmke a number of watches f^o 
exactiy together. Being constantly foiled m 
Ibis attempt, he exclaimed, "What a focil 
have I|been, to neglect my own coDcerns, and 
to waste my whole life in a vain attempt to 
make all men think alike, on matters of reli- 
gion, when I cannot even make a few watch- 
es keep time together^ 

«< Hu vellem potiui mt^ ioia uia dedUtei 

*« Tempora ueviUB." 

♦ The gnat Howard, o» »^«<»*\^y, wbj jo 1^^ 

ij»g for bim. 
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LXXXIIL 

Adroit obsenrers will find, that aome who 
affect to dislike flattery, may yet be flattered 
indirectly, by a well seasoned abuse and rid- 
icule of their riv^als. Diog^enes orofessed to 
be no flatterer : but his cynic raillery was in 
other words, flattery ; it fed the ruhng pas- 
sion of the Athenian mob, who were more 
pleased to hear their superiors abused, than 
themselves commended. 

LXXXIV. 
'A cool blooded and crafty politician, when 
he would be thoroughly revenged on his ene- 
my, makes the injuries which have been in- 
flicted, not on hifMeyy but on others, the pre- 
text of his attack. He thus engages the 
world as.a partisan in his quarrel, and digni- 
fies his private hate, by giving it the air of 
disinterested resentment When Aug^stns 
wished to put in force the Lex late majesiO' 
tit, for suppressing libels and lampoons, he 
took care to do it, says Aurelius, not in his 
own name, but in the^name of the majesty of 
the Roman people. " ^am suo nomi$u cam- 
pescereerat inmdiosvm, ntb ALiSNoyoci/e, et 
uHle, Ergo specie le^ tractabcU quasi ma- 
jestaspopuli RofMmi urfamaretur, 

LXXXV. 

Pettifoggers in law, and empyrics in me- 
dicine, whether their patients lose or save 
their property, or their lives, take caro to be 
in either case, equally remunerated ; they 
profit by both horns of the dilemma, and 
press defeat no less than success into their 
service. They hold, from time immemorial, 
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the fee-simple of a vast estate, subject to no 
alienatioD, diminution, revolution nor tax ; 
the folly and ignorance of mankind. Over 
this extensive £>aiain, they have long had by 
undisputed usance, the sole management and 
control, in as much as the real owners most 
strenuously and sturdily disclaim iHl right, ti- 
tle, and proprietorship therein.'" 

L.XXXVI. 

Some Sciolists have discovered a short path 
to celebrity. Haviujgf heard that it is a vast- 
ly sill^ thing to believe every thing, they 
take it for granted, that it must be a vastly 
wise thing, to believe nothing. They there- 
fore set up for free-thinkers ; but their only 
stock in trade, is, that they are free from 
thinking. It is jiot safe to contemn them, nor 
very easy to convince them ; since no per- 
sons make so large a demand against the rea- 
son of others, as those who have none of their** 
own; as a highwayman ivill take greater 
liberties with our purse, than our banker. 

LXXXVII. 

The pope conducts himself towards our 
heavenly master, as a knavish steward does 
to an earthly one. He says to the tenants, 
you may continue to neglect my master's in- 
terests as much as you please, but keep on 
good terms with me, and I will take care that 
you shall be on good terms with my master.f 

•See a note in Hypocrisy for a curions anecdote of 
Kie?L;nrBm?eroYSf ,c4na, and Wj pby.lclanju re^ 
lated to me as authentic by my uncle, Uie late Sir 
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liXXXVIII. 
When the gpreat Frederick, the enlightea* 
ed philosopher of Sans Souci, heard of the pe* 
titions and remonstrances sent to the throne 
from our towns and counties, he was heard 
to exclaim, " Ah, why am not I their king ? 
with an hundred thousand of my troops round 
the throne, and a score or two of execution- 
ers in my train, I should soon make those 
proud islanders as dutiful as they are brare, 
and myself the first monarch in the unirerse." 
But it would have been only by and with a 
parliament that he could have raised any sup-* 
plies ; and Charles the First might have taught 
him the danger of attempting to reign with- 
out one. Either his hundred thousand men 
would have mutinied for want of pay, or, if he 
had attempted to support them.by unconstitu- 
tional measures, his executioners might even- 
tually be called upon to perform a tragedy in 
whien this adventurous monarch himself 
might have been under the awkward neces- 
sity of performing the principal part. 

LXXXIX. 

There are a vast number of easy, pliable, 
good-natured human expletives in the world, 
who are just what that world chooses to make 
them ; they glitter without pride, and are af- 
fable without humility ; they sin without en- 
joyment, and pray witihoutdevotion; they are 
charitable, not to benefit the poor, but to court 
the rich ; profligate without passion, they are 

ttenur: Abflolation for apostacy, 80 Uvres ; for bigamy, 
10,050 } ditto for homicide, fl5 } dispensation for a great 
Jj'Hulwity ao livreB j dispensation flrom vows of cbsfl- 
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Mi08 Edgeworth and Madame de Stael, 
have proved that there is no sex in Bt^le; 
and Madame La Roche Jacqueline and the 
Dutchess d'Angonleme, haye prored that 
there is no tea; in courage. Barbarous or refi- 
ned, in rags or in ruffles, at St Giles' or St. 
James% corered with the skins of quadrupeds, 
or the costly entrails of an insect, toe are tn es- 
MenUaU the same* We pursue the same goods, 
and flj the same erils; we loathe and lore, 
and hope and fear, from causes that diiTer little 
in themselres, but only in tibeir circumstances 
and modifications. Hence, it happens, that 
the irony of Lucian, the discriminations of 
Theophrastus, the strength of Juvenal, and 
the wit of Horace, are felt and relished alike 
by those who have inhaled the clear air of the 
F*theon, the skies of Italy, or the fogs of 
London ; and have been alike admired on the 
banks of the Melissus, the Tiber, or the 
Thames. A Scotch highlander was taken 
prisoner by a tribe of Indiana, his life was 
about to be sacrificed, when the chief adopt- 
ed him as his son. They carried him into the 
interior ; he learnt their langua^, assumed 
their habits, and became skilful m the use of 
their aims. After a season, the same tribe 
began their nmte to join the French army, 
at that time opposed to the English. It was 
necessary to pass near to the English lines 
during toe night. Very early in the mold- 
ing, and it wasspring, the old chief roused 
the young highlander from his repose : he took 
him to an eminence and pointed out to him 
the tents of his cduntrymeft. The old man 
Appeared to be dreadfdUy agitated, and there 
was a keen restlessness in bis eye. Altera 
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palish ; " I lost," said he, *< my oniy son, in 
the battle with your Bation ; are you the only 
son of your lather ?. and doyou think that 
your fotber is yet sdive f " The jonnff man 
replied, VI am the only son ormy&ther, 
and hope that my father is yet alive* '"^ TheT 
stood close to a beautiful mag^olio in Am 
blossom.- The prospect was grand and en- 
chanting, and all its charms were crowned by 
the sun, which had folly cmeif^ from the 
horizon. The old chief, lookiniT stead&sth^ 
at his^compaoioD, exclaimed, " Let thy heart 
rejoice at the beauty of the scene ! to me, U 
is a desert ; but yon are firee ; return to your 
countrymen, revisit your father, that he m^ 
2Lgain rejoice, when he sees the sun rise in 
the moming-, and the trees blossom in the 



XCII. i 

False reasoners are often best conAited by 
giving^ them the full swing of their 4im ah- 
surdities. Some argpoments may be compar- 
ed to wheels, where half a turn will put ererj 
thing upside down that is attached to tbcor 
peripheries ; but if we complete the circle, aU 
things will be just where we found them.-— 
Hence, it is common to aay, that arguments 
that prore too much, prove nothing. I once 
heara a gentleman aofirm, that all mankind 
weregovemed by a strong and overruhiuiphi- 
flnence, which determined all their actfons, 
and over which they had no control ; and this 
ittferonce deducible from sitch a position was, 
that Hkpre was no distinction between virtue 
or vice. Now, let us give this mode of rea- 
soning full i>lay. A murderer IS brought be- 
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fore a judge, and sets up this 8tr<mg andoTef' 
ruling* propensity as a justificatioa of his 
crime. Now, the judge, eyen if he admitted 
^e plea, must on the criminal's own showiB?, 
condemn him to death. He would thus ad- 
dress the prisoner ; you bad a strong propen- 
sity to commit a murder, and this, you say, 
must do away the guilt of your crime ; but I 
have a strong propensity to hang you for it, 
and this, I say, must also do away the g^Utof 
your puniihment 

xcin. 

Men of great and shining, qualities d^'flot 
always succeed in life; but me iault Kes more 
often in tbemselv^es than in others. ]>octor 
Johnson was pronounced to be an irm^rodue- 
ible man, by ^a courtier ; and Dr. Watson* 
was termed an impracHccible man by a Isiof • 
A' ship may be well equipped, both as to saus 
and as to guns, but if she be destitute both of 
ballast^and of rudder, she can neither fight 
with effect nor fly with adroitness ; and she 
must strike to a ressel less strong, but more 
maiiageable : and so it is with men ; they 
may hzve the gifts both of talent and of wit, 
but unless (hey hare also prudence and jodg^ 
ment to dictate the when, the where, and the 
bow, those gifts are to be exerted, the pos- 
sessors of them will be doomed to conquer 
oaly where nothing is to be gained, but to 
be defeated, where erery thing is to be lost ; 
they will be outdone by many men of less 
biiUiant, but more convertible qualificatioiis 
and whose strength, in one point, ia not 

* Late Bltliop of Lapdalf. 
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coUBlerfosJanced by any disproportion in 
another. Disappointed men, who think they 
have talents, and who hint that their talents, 
have not been properly rewarded, usually 
Bnish their career by writing* their own his- 
tory *, lint in detailing their misfortunes^ they 
only let us into the secret of their mistakes ; 
and, in accusing their patrons of blindness, 
make it appear that tne^ ou^ht rather to 
have accnsea them of sagfacity ; smce it would 
seem that they saw' too much^ rather than too 
little ; namely, that second-rate pei^rroances 
were too often made thelfbundation of first- 
rate i^etiensions. Disappointed men, in at- 
tennpting to make us weep at the injustice of 
one patron, or the ingratitude of another, on- 
ly make us smile at their own denial of self- 
importance which they have^ and at their as- 
sumption of a philosophic indifiference which 
they have not, 

XCIV. 
jLiOve may exist without jealousjr,' al&ougb 
this is rare; but jealously may exist without 
love, and this is common : for jealousy can 
feed on that which is bitter, no less than on 
that which is sweet, and is sustained by pride, 
a;s often as by affection. 

xcv. 

There are three modes of bearing the iUs*of 
life ; by indifference, which is the most com- 
non ; by philosophy, which is the most osten- 
Latioas ; and by refigion, ^Y^^/^J^.l^l 
sflectual. It has been acutely said, that "p^t- 
^h^readily tHumphs overpast orf^ure 
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evUs, hut thaipreierU evils triunu^h over phi' 
loHmhff," Philosophy is a goodess, whose 
head indeed is in heaven, but whose feet are 
upon earth ; she attempts more than she ac- 
complishes, and promises more than she per- 
forms ; she can teach us to hear of the cah- 
mities of others with magnanimity ; but it is 
religion only that can teach us to bear oui 
own with resignation. 

XCVI. 
There are some frauds so well conducted, 
that it would be stupidity not to be deceiFed 
by them. A wise man, therefore, may he 
duped as well as a fool ; but the fool publish- 
es the triumph of his deceiver ; the wise mas 
is silent, and denies that triumph to an eneinj 
which he would hardly concede to a friend; 
a triumph that proclaims his own defeat. 

XCVII* 

The true motives of our actions, tike the real 

S'pes of an organ, are usually concealed, 
at the gilded and the hollow pretext is pom- 
pously placed in the front for show. 

XCVIII. 
An act b)r which we make <me friend, and 
one enemy is a loosing game ; because re- 
venue is a much stranger principle than gn- 

XCIX. 

Our minds are as different as our faces ; 
we are all travelling to one destinatiQ]i-4kap- 
piness ; but none are going by the same road. 
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C. 

A Kioff of Eng^land has an interest in pre- 
senrin^ the freedom of the press, because it 
is his interest to know the tnxe state of the 
nation, which' the courtiers would lain con- 
ceal, but of which a free press alone can in- 
fonn him. 

cT 

Bifotry murders religion, to frighten fools 
with ner ghost. 

on. 

The wisest man majr be wiser to-day than 
he was yesterdaiy, and to-morrow than he is 
to-day. Total n-eedom from change would 
imply total freedom from error; but this is 
the prerogative of Omniscience alone. The 
world, however, are veir censorious, and will 
hardly give a m«n credit for simplicity and 
singleness of heart, who is not only in the ha- 
bit of changing his opinions, but also of bet- 
tering' his fortunes by every change. Butler, 
in his best manner, has ridiculed this tergiv- 
ersation, by asking : 

** Wbat makes all cloctrines plain and clear ? 
About two bundred poanda a year. 
. And what was proved quite plain beA>re, 
Proved lUee afain /—two handred more.** 

When, indeed, we dismiss our old opinions, 
and embrace new ones, at the expense of 
worldly profit and advantage, there may be 
some who will doubt of our discernment, but 
there will be none who will impeach our sin- 
cerity. He that adopts new opinions at the 
exp^ of every worldly comfort, gives proof 
of kn integrity, differing only m degree, from 
that of him who cUngs to old ones at the ha- 
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zard of every danger. This latter effort of 
inteffrify has been deeeribed by gutter, in a 
mamier which proves that sublimity and wit 
are not invariably disconnected J 
«* For ioyalty is atUl the BAxa6,i 
Whether it win or lose the game j 
. True as the dial to the sun, 
Although.it be not ahined upon." 

Therefore, when men of admitted talent, 
and of high consideration, come over to tnitb, 
it is always better, both for their own and fu- 
ture times, that they should come over unto 
her, /or herself alone ; that they should em- 
brace her as a naked and unportioned virnn, 
an " Indotata Virgo,'' most adorned when 
deprived of all extrinsic adornment, and most 
beautiful, when she has nothing but herself to 
bestow. But, in the civil, no less than in the 
ecclesiastical horizon, there will ever be 
some wandering stars, whose phases we may 
predict, and whose aspects we may calculate, 
because we know the two forces that regulate 
their motions : Ihey are the love of pront and 
the love of praise ; but, as these two powers 
happen to be equal and contrary, the career 
of afi bodies, under their joint influence, must 
be that of a diagonal between the two. A 
certain non-comformist having accepted of a 
rich benefice, wished to justify himself to his 
friend ; he invited him to dinner on a certaun 
day, and added, that he would then show him 
eight satisfactory reasons for his tergiversa- 
tion. His friend came, and on his refusing 
to sit down until he had produced his «ght 
reasons, our host pointed to the dinner table, 
which was garnished by a wife and seven 
children. Another, on a similar occasion. 
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attempted to exculpate himself bv saying, 
'<I0« mutt, Hve." Dr. Johnson wonla ha^e re^ 
plied, *^ I see no absolute necessity for that.'' 
But if we admit this necessity, m might be 
answered l)y another.-^^^toemtMf aho die* 

cm. 

TVe hate some persons because we do not 
imow them ; and we will not know them be- 
cause we hate them. Those friendships tliat 
succeed to such aversions are usually firm, 
for those qualities must be sterling that could 
not only gain our hearts, but conquer out. 
prejudices. But the misfortune is, that we 
carry these prejudices into things far more 
serious than our friendships. Thus, there are 
truths which some men despise, because they 
have not examined, and which they will not 
examine, because they despise. There is one 
sinffle instance on record, where this kind of 
prejudice was overcome by a miracle ;-^nt 
the age of miracles is past, while that of pre-' 
judice remains. 

CIV. 
The awkwardness and embarrassment 
which all feel on beginning to write, when 
they ihemselvess^re the theme, ought to serve 
as a hint to authors, that self is a subject they 
ought very rarely toMescadt upHon. It is ex- 
tremely easy to be as egotistical as Mon« 
taigne, and as conceited as Rousseau ; but it 
is extremely difficult to be as entertaining a^ 
the one; or as eloquent as the other, 
4 • t 
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cy. 

Men whose reputation stands deservedly 
})ig>h, as writers, Lave often miserably failed 
as speakers; their pens seem to have been 
enriched at the expense of their tongues. 
Addison and Gibbon attempted oratory in 
in the senate, only to fail. << The ^ood speak- 
ers," says Gibbon, "filled me with despair .- 
the bad ones, with apprehension," And in' 
more modern times, the powerful depicter of 
Harold, and the elegant biographer of Leo 
have both failed in oratory; the capital o( 
the former is so great, in many things, that 
he can afford to fail in one. But, to return, 
many reasons might be offered to reconcile 
that contradiction which my subject seems 
to involve. In the. first place, those talents 
•that constitute a fine writer, are more dis- 
tinct from those that constitute an orator, 
tlian might be at first supposed : I admit that 
they may be sometimes accidentally, but ne- 
ver necessarily combined That the qualifi- 
cations for writing and those far eloquence, 
are in many points distinct, would appear from 
the converse of the proposition, for there have 
been many fine speakers who have proved 
themselves bad writers. There is good ground 
for believing that Mr. Pitt would not hare 
-shone as an author ; and the attempt of Mr. 
Fox in that arena, has added nothiAg to bis 
celebrity. Abstraction of thought, seclusion 
from popular tumult, occasional retirement 
to the study, a diffidence in our own opinionai 
a deference to those of other men, a sensi- 
bility that feels every thing, a humility that 
arrogates nothing, are necessary qualifica- 
tigns for a writer ; but their very opposite^ 
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Would perhaps be preferred by an orator. 
He that has spent much of his time in a study, 
will seldom be collected enough to think in a 
crowd, or .confident enough to talk in one. 
We may also add, that mistakes of the pen in 
the study, may be committed without publi- 
city, and rectified without hnmiliation. But 
mistakes of the tongue, committed in the se- 
nate, never escape wilh impunity, ^^fugit 
irreoocabile verbum.'* Eloquence, to pro- 
duce her full effect, should start from the 
bead of the orator, as Pallas from the brain of 
Jove, completely armed and equipped. Diffi- 
dence, therefore, which is so able a mentor 
to the writer, would prove a dangerous coun- 
sellor for the orator. As writers, the most ti- 
mid may boggle twenty times in a day with 
their pen ; and it is their own fault if it be 
known even to their valet ; but, as orators, if 
they chance to boggle once with their tongue, 
the detection is as public as the delinquency ; 
the punishment is irremissible, and immedi- 
ately follows the offence. It is the knowledge 
and the fear of this, that destroys their ew- 
quence as orators, who have sensibility and 
taste for writing, but neither collectedness 
nor confidence for speaking ; for fear not on- 
ly magnifies difficulties, but dimioisbes our 
eower to overcome them, and thus doubly de- 
ilitates her "Victims. But another cause of 
their deficiency as orators, who have shone 
as writers, is tnis, " mole ruimt sxta ;" they 
know they have a character to support, by 
their tongue, which they have P^f ^^^^Y SS*"?- 
ed by tSeir pen. They "^ d^te^ined to 
attempt mor^ than other men, and for ^at 
ve^ rWson they effect less, and doubly disap- 
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point their heaiers. Tbey miss of that which 
18 clear ancl ohvious, and appropriate, in a la- 
bored search ^ifter that which is far fetched, 
recondite, and refined : like him that would 
fain give us better bread than can be made 
of wheat. Affectation is the cause of this er- 
ror, disgust its constcquence, and dii^race its 
punishment. 

cvF. 

Sensibility would be a ffood portress, if she 
had but one hand ; with her right she opens 
the door to pleasure, but with her left to pain. 

CVII. 

It would be most lamentableif the good 
things of this world were rendered either 
more yaluable, or more lasting ; for, despica* 
ble as they already are, too many are found 
eager to purchase them, even at the .price of 
their souls ! 

cvm. 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and Expe- 
rience is his banker ; but his drafts are seldoni 
honored, since there is often a heavy balance 
. against him, because he draws largely on a 
small capital, is not yet in possession, and if 
he were, would die. 

CIX. 

We might perhaps with truth affirm, that 
all nations do, at all times, enjoy exactly a? 
much liberty , as they deserve, cmd no more. 
But it is evident this observation applies only 
to those nations that are strong enough to 
maintain their independence ; because a coun- 
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ti^ Snay be otren^helmed by a poirerfiil 
neigrhbor, as Greece by Turkey. Italy by 
FrsLQce ; or a state may be made the victim 
of sc combination of otneir states, as Poland, 
or Sajtony, or Genoa ; and it b not meant to 
affirm that all of these enjoy as mnch Hber^ 
as they deserve; for nations, as well as indi- 
viduals are not exempted (h>m some evils, for 
the causes of which they cannot justly accuse 
themselves. But if we return to our first po- 
sition, we mi|'bt perhaps with truth affirm, 
that France, m the commencement of bet 
rei^olution, was too mad, that during' the 
reign of terror she was too cowardly, and un- 
der the despotism of Napoleon, too ambitious 
to be worthy of so gnneat a blessing as liberty. 
She is now gradually becoming more ration- 
al, and, in the same proportion, more free.-^ 
Of some of the other nations of Europe, we 
might observe that Portngaf and Spain are 
too ignorant and bigoted for freedom, »* pop- 
uhis vult decipi ;" that Russia is too barbar- 
ous ; and Turkey, in all points^ too debased, 
and too brutalijsed to deserve to be free ; for 
as the physically blind can have no light, so 
tbe intellectually bhnd can hare no liberty ; 
Germany, in as-much as she seems to merit 
freedom the most, will probably first attain it; 
hut not by assassination r for power uses the 
dungeon, when despair^uses the dagger. In 
Bn^and, we enjoy quite as much liberty as 
we are worthy, or'capiaible of, if we consider 
the strolhg and deep ramifications of that cor- 
ruption fiiat pervades us. It is a corruption 
not restricted to the representative, but com- 
mencing wHIi the constituent; and if the 
people are sold by others, it is because thev 
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have first sold themsislires. If mercy is doal>' 
ly blessed, corruption is doubly cursed ; curs- 
ed be it, then, both *•*■ in him that gives and 
in hint that takes** for no man falls without a 
stumbling block, nor yields without a tempt- 
er. In confirmation of what has been advan- 
ced above, we mig:ht also add, that all nation- 
al benefits, of wmch liberty is the greatest, 
form as complete and visible a part of God's 
moral administration already beffUn, as those 
blessings that are particular and individual ; 
we might even say that the former sire more 
promptiv and punctually bestowed than the 
loiter ; because nations, m their national ca- 
pacity, can exist onlv on earth ; and therefore^ 
it is on earth alone tiaat as nations they can be 
punished or rewarded; but indiyiduals wiU 
exist in another state, and in that they will 
meet a full and final retribution. It is a moral 
obligation, therefore, on nations, to defend 
their freedom, and by defending to .deserve it 
TjToble minds, when struggling for their liber- 
ties, often save themselves, by their firmness, 
and always inspire others by their example. 
Therefore the reign ofterror to which France 
submitted, has been more justly termed «<tte 
reign qf cotoanHce." One knows not which 
most to execrate ; the nation that could sub- 
mit to suffer such atrocities, or that low and 
bloodthirsty demagogue that could inflict 
them. France, in succumbing to such a 
wretch as Robespierre, exhibited not her pa-: 
tience, but her pussillanimity. • 

I have read of a King of Spain, who hav* 
ing inadvertently expressed some compassion 
tor one of the victims at an cwto de/e, was 
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condemned to lose one quart of his blood, 
which the inquiaitor-^eneraJ insisted should 
be publicly burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, in the great square of Mad- 
rid. Here again, we know not which ipost 
lo despise, the monarch that could submit to 
such a sentence, or the proud priest that 
could pronounce it ; and the most galling of 
all fetters, those rivetted by superstition, well 
befitted that people that eould tamely behold 
such an insult offered to their king. This 
then seems to be the u])shot of what has been 
advanced, that liberty is the highest blessing 
tbat a nation can enjoy ; that it must be first 
deserred before it can be enjoyed, and that 
it is the truest interest of the prince, no less 
than of the people, to employ all iust and 
honest means that it may be both deserved 
and enjoyed. But as civil liberty is the 
greatest blessing, so civil discord is the great- 
est curse that can befall a nation ; and a peo- 
ple should be as cautious of straining theil* 
privilege, as a prince his prerogative ; for 
the true friend of both knows that either, if 
they submit to encroachments to-day, are 
only preparing for themselves greater evils 
Soy to-morrow, — humiliation or resistance. — 
But .as corruption cannot thrive where none 
will submit to be corrupted, so also bppres. 
sion cannot prosper, where none will submit 
to be enslaved. Rome had ceased to be tenant- 
ed by Romans, or Nero would not have dared 
to amuse himself with his fiddle, nor Caligula 
with his horse. 
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ex. 

There arc many books written by many 
men, from which two truths only are diacoT- 
erable by the readers ; namely, that the wri- 
ters thereof wanted two thingr»— principle 
and preferment. 

CXI. 

Pride like the magnet, constantly points Uf 
one object, self ; but, unlike the magnet, it 
has no attractive pole, but at all points repels. 

cxiii. 

Men are bom with two eyes, but with one 
tongue, in order that they should see twice 
as much as they say ; but, from their conduct 
one would suppose that they were bora with 
two tongues and one eye ; for those talk the 
most who hare observed the least, and ob- 
trude their remarks upon every thing, who 
have seen into nothing. 

cxm. 

Reform is a good, replete with paradox ; it 
is a cathartic which our political quacks, l^ce 
our medical, reoommend to others, but will 
not take themselves ; it is admired by all 
who cannot effect it, and abused by all who 
can ; it is thought pregnant with danger, for 
all time that is present, but would have beep 
extremely profitable for that which iB past, 
and will be highly salutary for that which is 
to come ; therefore it has been thought expe- 
dient for airadministrations which have been, 
or that will be, but by any particular one 
which is, it is considered, like Scotch grapes, 
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to he very seldom ripey and by the time it is 
so, to be quite out of setMon. 

cxirv. 

As in literature we shall find few things 
that are true, and some things that are new, 
but rery few things that are both true and 
new ; so also in life, we shall find some^men 
that are great, and some that are good,' btit 
very few men that are both great and good ; 
" Hie labor, hoc opus est,'' 

Civ. 

It is not so difficult a task to plant new 
traths as to root out old errors ; for there is 
this paradox in men, they run after that 
which is new, but are prejudiced in favour 
of that which is old. Home Tooke obtain- 
ed a double triumph over the Hermes of 
Mr. Harris, for he not only extirpated old 
errors, but planted new truths in their place. 
He came to the " Terras Incognita'' as the 
settler to an uncultivated tract. He found 
the soil as dark with error, and as stubborn 
with prejudice, as that of the forest with 
trees and with roots ; he had to clear before 
he could cultivate, and to smooth before he 
could sow.* 

* This gentleman's political principles were too vIcn 
lent and too gloomy ; bat all parties witrglve their suf- 
frages to the briUianee of his talents, and his grammat- 
ica* labors cannot be appreciated too highly. An Bmg- 
lisb Dictionary from such hands would have been in- 
deed a treasure. I have elsewhere observed, that we 
pnt np with Johnson's Dictionary for want of a better, 
m a mal-government is better than a state of total con- 
fSsfoBT DrrJobnson reversed the sneer paswd upon 
leSwirapheii; for he is more often wrong in his coia- 

4* 
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QXVl. 

Theory is worth >ut little, unless it can 
explain its own phenomena, and it must ef- 
fect this without contradicting^ itself ; there- 
fore, the facts are sometimes assimikited to 
the theory, rather than the theory, to the 
{apts. Mo(5t theorists may be compared to 
the grand£akther of the Great Frederick, who 
was wont to amnse himself, during his fits 
of the gout, by painting likenesses of his 
grenadiers ; if the oicture did not happen to 
resemble the grenadier, be settled the mat- 
ter by painting* the grenadier to the picture. 
To chang^e the fllustration, we mi^h^ say, 
that theories may be admired for the ingenu- 
ity that has been displayed mbuilding Uiem ; 
hut they afe better for a lodging* than a ha- 
bitation, because the scaffolding is often stron- 
ger than the hous^, and the prospects contin- 
ually liable to be bui^( out by some opposite 
speculator : neither are these strucftures very 
safe in stormy weather, aind are in need of 
constant lepair^ which can never be accom- 
plished without much trouble, and always at 
a great es^pe^se of truth. Of modem £heo- 
rists, Gall and Spurzheim are too ridiculoos 
even to be lauffoed at; we admire Locke 
and Hartley for the proftindity and ing^nuit^ 
of their illustrations ; and Larater for bis 

Pf eheoaion of one word Uiaa of two put tofether. Bnt 
Wl^^ we con9Ji4er thattke " Diveni^os of Piirl«y" ptth 
ceeded ftom Ui« stHpe pen Uist beat Juniu9, at his ova 
wejipoBq..W« U|en know 1191 whicJi most to admire, tlw 
author's Knowledge of sinile words, or of words pnt to- 
gether. The erHies eouid not quite forget his politics 
in their ^ppr^iMiont wTbis powers, and there were aome 
who wowfd have brohenhle.bead, if they could have 
fione it \vitho\it exposing hUi hrain^. 
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pkttsibility ; but none of them for their soli- 
dity. Lockie, hofreter, tras an exception to 
this paradox so generally to be obs^ed in 
theorists, trho, like Lord Montboddo, are the 
most credulous of nleji With tesped to frhat 
confirms' theory, but p^He^t itiftleli as to 
any that 6{>pose it. Mr. Locke^ I belieV<9, 
had no opinions t^hlch he wo^d hot most 
readily exchang:e for tr\a^. A tirateffer show- 
ed Larater tiro portt^ts ; t^e one of a ^gh- 
wayman, who had been broken upon a wheel, 
the other was the portrait 6f Kant, the phi- 
losopher ; he wtis desired to difirtiagtiish be- 
tween them. LiSLvater tn^ xxp (be porcrtdt 
of the hi^hyoaynuui^ after attentively cbnei- 
derinff it for some time, « Here," says he, 
<( we bare the true philosopher, here is pene- 
tration in the eye, and reflection in the fore- 
iiead ; here. is cause and there is effect ; here 
is combination, there is distinction ; synthet- 
ic lips; and an analytic nose I" Then tam- 
ing' to the portrait of the phUog&pher, he ex- 
claims, << The calm thinking viUainisso well 
expressed', and so strongly marked in this 
conntenaLnce, that it needs no comment." 
This anecdote Kant used to teH with great 
glee. Dr. Darwin informs us, that the reason 
why the bosom of a beautifol woman is an ob- 
ject of such peculiar deli^, arises ftbm 
hence; that aA our first pleasurable siensaftions 
of wftrmtii, sustenance, and repose are deri- 
ved froin^ this intere^ng sonrce.r This theo- 
ry had a foir run, until some one hap^ncd 
to reply that all who were broudbt up by hand, 
had derived tiwsir first |>lea«^«b«e.«wa«ion* 
from a very different source, and yet that 
not one of all these bad ever been known to 
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eyince any very rapturous or amatory emo- 
tions at the sight of a wooden spoon // 

CXVII. 

It is better to be laughed at, than. ruined ; 
better to have a wife who, like Martial's 
Mamurra, cheapens every tiling, and bays 
nothing, than to be impoverished by one 
whose vanity will purchase every thing, but 
whose pride will cneapen nothing. 

CXVIII. 

He that can charm a whole company by 
singing, and at the age of thirty Has no cause 
to regret so dangerous a ffift, is a veiy ex- 
traordinary, and, I may add, a very fortunate 
man. 

cxiix. 

Those characters, who, like Ventidus, spring 
from the very dregs of society, and ^oing 
through every gradation of life, continue, 
like mm to rise with every change, and who 
never quit a single step in the ladder, except 
it be to gain a higher one, these men are su- 
perior to fortune, and know how to enjoy her 
caresses without being the slaves of her ca- 
price. But those with whom she can com- 
plete the circle, whom she can elevate from 
the lowest stations into the highest, detrude 
them a^in, and lastly leave them where she 
found them, these are the roturiers, that only 
serve to make her sport ; they are her mimes, 
and her pantooumes, her harlequins, and her 
buffoons. ^ 
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CXX. 

In answering an opponent, arran|^e youjp 
ideas, but not your words : consider m what 
points things that resemble differ, and in what 
those things that differ, resemble : reply with 
wit to gravity,* and with gravity to wit -, 
make a full concession to your adversary, 
and give him every credit for those argimients 
you know you can answer, Sind slur over ' 
those you feel you cannot ; but above alL if 
he has the privilege of making his reply, taJce 
especial care that the strongest thing you 
have to ui^e is the last. lie must immedi- 
ately get up and say something, and if. he be 
not previously prepared with an answer to 
your last argument, he will infallibly be bog- 
gled, for very few possess that remarkable 
talent of Charles Fox, who could talk on one 
thing", and at the same time think of another. 

cxxi. 

A great mind may change its objects, but 
it cannot relinquish them ; it must have some- 
thing- to pursue: Variety is its relaxation, and 
amusement its repose. 

CXXII. 

Our very best friends have a tincture of 
iealousy even in their friendship ; and when 
they hear us praised by others, will ascribe it 
to sinister and interested motives, if they can. 

CXXIII. 
That historian who would describe^ a fa- 
vourite character as faultless, raises another 

* See Hamilton's Parliamentary Logic. 
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at the expence of himself. Zeuxis made £ve 
rirgins contribute their charms to his sing^Ie 
picture of Helen ; and it is as vain for the 
moralist to look for perfection in (he mind, as 
for the psunter to eiipiect to find it in the body. 
In fact, the sad realitied of life g^re us no 
great cause to be proud, either of our minds 
^or of our bodies ; but we can conceive ia 
both the possibility of much greater excel- 
lence than exists. "The statue of the Belri^ 
dere Apollo is <;uite as likely to be married, 
as he that will hsLVe no wife until he cap dis- 
cover a woman tbiit equals the Venus of Cle- 
omenes. 

CXXIV. 

Always suspect a man who affects great 
softness of manner, an unrufled evenness of 
temper, and an enunciation studied, 8low,^itid 
delioerate. These things are all unnatural, 
and bespeak a degree of mental discipline 
into which he that has no purposes of craft 
or design to answer, cannot submit to drill 
himself. The most succesfnl knaves are usu- 
ally of this description, as smooth as razors 
dipped in oil, and as sharp. — They affect the 
innocence of the doVe, which they have not, 
in order to hide the cunning of the serpent^ 
which they have. 

cxxv. 

Laboured letters, written like those of 
Pope, yet apparently in all the ease of, pri- 
vate confidence, but which the writer meant 
one day to publish, may be compared to that 
dishabille in which a beauty would wish you 
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to beliere you have surprised her, after spen- 
ding three hours at her toilette. 

That country where'^he clergy have the 
most influence, and use it with the most mo- 
deration, is England. 

CXXVII. 

The most ridiculous of all animals is p. 
proud priest ; he cannot use his own tools 
without cutting his pwn Angers. 

cxxvm. • 

He that wiU have no books but those that 
are scarce, evinces about as correct a taste 
in literature as he wpuld do in friendship, who 
would have no ^'ends but those whom all the 
rest of the world have sent to Coventry. 

CXXIX. 

To excel others is a proof of talent; but to 
know when to conceal that superiority, is a 
greater proof of prudence. T% celebratec* 
orator Domitius Afer, when attacked in a set 
speech by Caligula, made no reply, affecting 
to be entirely overcome by the resistless elo- 
quence* of the tyrant. Had he replied, ht 
would certainly have eonquereid, and as cer< 
tamlyhave died; but he wisely preferred a 
defeat that saved his fife, to a victory that 
would have cost it. 

cxxx. 

^ It proceeds rather from revenge than ma- 
lice, when we hear a man affirm, that all the . 
world are knaves. For before a man draws 
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this conclusion of the world, the world has 
usually anticipated him, and concluded all 
this of him who ma^s the ohservation. Such 
men may be comp^S^d to Brothers the pro- 
pkety who, on being asked how he came to 
be clapped up into Bedlam, replied, I an5 
the world happened to have a slight differ- 
ence of opinion ; the world said I was mad, 
and I said the world was mad ; I was out-vo- 
ted, and here I am. 

CXXXI. 

* Villains are usually the worst casuists, and 
rush into greater crimes tp avoid less. Hen- 
ry the eighth committed murder to avoid the 
imputation of adultery; and in our times, 
those who commit the latter crime attempt 
to wash off the stain of seducing the wife, 
by signifying their readiness to shoot the hus- 
band / 

cxxxii: 

Very gr^ft-t personages are not likely to 
form very just estimates either of otners 
or of themsetves ; their knowledge of them- 
selves is obscured by the flattery of oth- 
ers ; their knowledge of others is equally 
clouded by circumstances pecutiar to them- 
selves. I*or in the presence of the great, the 
modest are sure to suffer from too much dif- 
fidence, and the confident from too much dis- 
play. Sir Robert Walpole has affirmed, that 
the greatest difficulty he experienced in find- 
ing out others, was the necessity which his 
high situation imposed upon him, of conceal- 
ing himself. Great men , however, are, in one 
respect to be blamed, and, in another to be 
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pitied. Th^ are to be bhuned for bestowiag 
their rewards on the servOe, while they give 
the independent ofUy their praUe. They are 
to be pitied, in as much as they can only view 
things throt^h the moral obfascation of dat-> 
tery, which, like the telescope can diminish 
a.t pnie et>d and magnify at tne other. And 
henice it hapnens, that this vice, though it may 
be rewarded for a time, ususdly meets with 
its punishment in the end. For the syco- 
phstnt begins by treating his patron as some- 
ihibg more than man, and ibe patron very 
naturally finishes, by treating the sycophant 
as something less. 

CXXXII. 

t thin^ it is Waburtofa who draws a very 
just dii^nction between a man of true great- 
ness, and a mediocrist. ** If,'* says he, " you 
want to recommend yourself to the former, 
take care that he quits^ your society with a 
^ood opinion of you ; if your object is to please 
the latter, take care that he leaves you with 
a good opinion of himself.'* 

CXXXIII. 
The most notorious swindler has not assu- 
med so many ikames as self-love, nor is so 
much ashamed of his own- She call)) her- 
self patriotism, when at the same time she is 
rejoicing at just ^& much calamity to her na- 
tive cofuntry, as will Ititroduce nerself into 
power, and eipel her rivals. Doddington, 
who may be termed one of her darlinff softs, 
confesses in his Diary, that the soured of all 
opposition is resentment, or interest, a reso- 
lution to pull down ti^ose who h?ive offended 
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us, without coDsidertDg consequences ; a 
steady and unvarying^ attention to propose 
evei*y thing that is specious, but impractica- 
ble ; to depreciate every thing that is blame- 
less ; to exaggerate every thing that is blame- 
able, until the people desire, and the crown 
consents, to dismiss those that are in office, 
and to admit those that are Out. There are 

ne patriots of the present day, who Would 
it as diMcult to imitate Sheridan in his 
principles, as thiey would in his wit ; antl bis 
noble conduct during the mutiny at the 
Nore, will cover a multitude of sins. There 
are moments when all minor considerations 
ought to yield to the public safety, " Caven- 
dum est de quid damni capiat Reptiblicct,'' 
And the oppositiou of this, or any countiy, 
might take an useful hint from what was ob- 
served in the Roman senate. While a ques- 
tion was under debate, every one was at free- 
dom to advance his objections, but the ques- 
tion being once determined on, it became 
the acknowledged duty of everj^ member to 
support the majority ; Quodpluribusplacuis- 
'set cunctis tuendum^" 

CXXXIV. 

Pleasure is to women what the sun is to 
the flower : if n\pderately enjoyed, it beauti- 
fies, it refreshes, and it improves ; if immod- 
erately, it withers, etiolates, and destroys.— 
But the duties of domestic life, exercised as 
they must be in retirement, and calling forth 
all the sensibilities of the female, are peihaps 
as necessary to the full developement of her 
charms, as the shade and the shower are to 
the rose, confirming its beauty, and increas* 
W& its fragrance. 
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CXXXV. 

1£ dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, it 
is that which meb have recourse to, in order 
to obtain situations, which may enlai*ee their 
sphere of general usefulness, and km>rd the 
power of benefiting their country, to those 
who must haxB been otherwise contented on- 
ly with the will.— Liberty was more efl^- 
tually befriended by the dissimulation of one 
Brutus, than by the dagger of the other. 
But such preceaents are to be adopted but 
rarely, and more rarely to be advised. For 
a Oromwell is a much more common cha- 
racter than a Brutus ; and many men who 
have gained power by an hypocrisy as gross 
a^nat of Pope Sixlus, have not used it Iwdf 
so well. This Pope, when Cardinal, coun- 
terfeited sickness, and all the infirmities of 
age, so well as to dupe the whole conclave.. 
His name wa^ Montalto ; and on a division 
for the vacant apostolic chair, he was elect- 
ed as a stop-gap by both parties, under the 
idea that he could not possibly live out the 
year. The moment he was chosen he threw - 
away his crutches and began to sing Te De- 
um with a much stronger voice than his elec^ 
tors had bargained for : and instead of walk- 
ing with a totterin? step, and a gait almost 
bending to the earui, he be^n to walk not 
only firm, but perfectly uprights On * some 
one remarking to him on this sudden change, 
he observed, while I was looking for the keys 
of St. Peter, it was necessary to stoop, but, 
having found them, the case is altered. It 
is but justice to add, that be made a most 
excellent use of his authority and power ; 
and although some may have obtamed the 
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papal^hadr by less objectionabie means, none 
haire filled it vtith more credit to tiiemselVes, 
and satisfaction to others. 

CXXXVL 

It has beeil said> that to excel them in wit. 
is a thtti^ tho mbo &ad ia the moat difBfCtllt to 
pardon in tromen* This feelinj^ if it produce 
only emulation, is right, if envy, it is wrong-. 
For a high de^^ree of intellectual refinement 
in the female, is the surest pledge sbciety can 
hav^ for the improvement of the male. Bat 
wit in women is a jewel, which, unlike all 
others, borrows lustre yVom its setting,- ra- 
ther than bestows it; since nothing is so e^ 
as to fancy a very beautiful woman 'extreme- 
Iv witty. Even Madame de Stael admit? 
that she discovered, that as she grew old, the 
men could not find out that wit in her at fif- 
ty, which she possessed at twenty -five ; and 
yet the external attractions of this lady Were 
by no means equal to those of her mind. 

cxxivn. 

That politeness which we put on, in oi^er 
to keep the assumnng and the presumptuoos 
at a proper distance, will generally succeed. 
But it sometimes happens, that these obtm- 
sive characters* are on such excellent terms 
with themselves that they put dowirthis very 
politeness to the score of their own g^reat 
merits and high pretensions, meeting the 
coldness of our reserve with a ridi^oas 
condescension of familiarity, in order to set 
us at case with ourselves. To a bystander 
few things are more amusing than the cross 
play, uAdert>]ot, and final eclaircissements, 
Ifmch this mistake invariably occasionSf 
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cxxxvm. 

Epgland, frith a criminal code the most 
bloody, and a civil code the most expensive 
in Europe, can, notwithstanding, boast of 
more happiness and freedom than any other 
country under Heaven. The reason is, that 
despotism, and all its minor ramifications of 
discretionary power, lodjg^ed in the hands of 
individuals, is utterly unknown. The laws 
are supreme. 

cxxxirx^ 

The Christian does not prav to be delivered 
from ^lory, but from wdn-ghrv. He alsD is 
ambitious of glory, and a can^dat^ fiir hon- 
our ; but glory, in whose estimation ? honor, 
in whose juds^ent ? Not of those, whose cen- 
sures can tsike nothing from his innocence ; 
whose approbation can take nothing from 
his gfuilt; whose opinions are as fickle as 
their actions, and their lives as transitory as 
their praise; who cannot search his heart, 
seeing that they are i^oirant of their owq. 
The Christian then seeks his glory in the es- 
timation, and his honour in the judgment of 
Him alone. Who, 



" From the brigbt JSpyrean where He sits, 

^' High throned above all height, casts down his eye, 

" His own works, and man's works, at once to view.' ' 

CXL. 

The irreat remora to any improvement in 
oar civil code, is the reduction that such re- 
form must produce in the revenue. Thelaw|8 
delays, bills of revival, rejoinder, and renew- 
al, empty the Stamp Office of stamps, the 
pockets of plaintiff and defendant of their 
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money, but unfortunately they fill the Ei- 
cbequer. Some one has said, that injustice, 
if it be speedy, would in certain cases, be 
more desirable than justice, if it be slow ; 
and although we hear much of the gplorious 
uncertainty of the law, yet all who have tried 
it will find, to their cost, that it can boast of 
two certainties, expense and delay. When I 
see what strong temptations there are that go- 
vernment should sympathise with the judge, 
the judge with the counsellor, the counseuor 
with the attorn^, in throwing every possible 
embarrassment in the way. of legal despatch 
and decision, and when I weigh the humble, 
but comparative insignificant interests of the 
mere plaintiff or defendent, against this coro- 
.bined array of talent, of influence, and pow- 
er, I am no longer astonished at the prolon- 
gation of suits, and I wonder only at their 
termination.* 

f'Mr. Jeremy Bentham considers litigation asm- 
evil, and dnems it the height of cruelty, to load auv- 
suit, which is one evil, with taxation, which ia anoUier. 
' It would be quite as fair, he thinks, to tax a maa for 
being ill. by enacting that no physician should write i 
prescription without a stamp. Mr. Pitt, on the coatn- 
ry, oonsidered a law-suit a luxury, ana held that, like 
other luxuries, it ought to be taxed. " Westndaister 
Hall," said he, " is as open to any man as the LobiIob 
Tavern :" to which Mr. Sheridan replied, " he tint en- 
tered either without money, would meet with a very 
scurvy reception." Some will say that the heavy ex- 
penses of law prevent the frequency of law auits, bat 
the practice does not confirm the theory. Others wiK 
say that they originate from men of obstinate and quar- 
relsome dispositions, and that such ought to sofier for 
their folly. There would be something in this, prov> 
ded it were not necessary for a wise man to take a 
shield, when a fool has taken a sword. Law-eatts in 
deed, do generally originate with the obstinate and tiK 
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CXLl. 

It has beeti asked, which are the greatest 
miods, and to which do we owe the greatest 
reference ? To those who, by the powerful 
deductions of reason, and the well known 
suggestions of analogy, have made profound 
discoveries in the sciences, as it were '' a pri- 
ori;*^ or to those, who, by the patient road 
experiment, and the subsequent improve- 
ment of instruments, have brought these dis- 
coveries to perfection, as it were '< a posteri- 
ori;" who have rendered that certain which 
before was onl^r conjectural, practical which 
was problematical, safe which was danger- 
ous, and subservient^ which was unmanagea- 
ble. It would seem that the first class de- 
mand our admiration, and the s^ond our 
gratitude. Seneca predicted another hemis- 
phere, but Columbus presented us with it. 
He that, standing on the shore, foretels, witli 
truth, many of the undiscovered treasures of 
the oksean of science, even before the i-essel 
that is to navigate it can be fully equipped for 
the voyage, g^ves.us a convincing proof of 
exalted wisdom, and of profound penetration. 
But he that builds the vessel of experiment, 
and actually navigates the wide ocean of sci- 
ence, who, neither intimidated by the risk of 
failure nor the expense of the outfit, realizes 
all that the otiier had only imagined, and re- 
turning laden with the stores of knowledge, 
oommunicates liberally that which he has 
won so laudably, surely, the attainments of 

ignorant, but ?ey do i^t end -^^^^^^ 

got it, and to such he would bequwih it. 
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such a man arc as fully entitled to our grati- 
tude, as the anticipations of the other to owr 
admiration. Sir Isaac Newton predicted, that 
both water and the discmond would be found 
to have an inflannnable base, if ever they 
could be analyzed, a thing: at that time unef- 
fected. He was led to this conclusion, by 
observing that all bodies possessed of high 
refractive powers, had an inflammable base, 
and water and the diamond have those pow- 
ers in a high degree. Subsequent experi- 
mentalists have succeeded in analvzii^ hotb 
these subsbjices; and pure carbon is the 
base of the diamond, ana hydrogen, the most 
inflammable of all airs, is the base of the wa- 
ter. 

When Copernicus jiromulgated his planet- 
ary system, It was objected to it, that Mars 
and Venus ought to appear to us to be muc^ 
greater at some periods than at others, be- 
cause they would be nearer to the eardi by 
so maby diameters ; but no such diflerence 
was Apparent. The objection was solid, and 
Copernicus modestly replied, <* that it might 
be owing to the greatoess of their distajDce." 
Telescopes were discovered, and then it was 
found that he was right, and knowledge chan- 
ged that]into a confirmation, which ignorance 
had advanced as an objection. Kant also, in* 
modern times predicted by analogy those pla- 
nets bevond Saturn, which HerscheU and 
others have now discovered by observation. 
Kant had observed, that natore has no chasm 
in the links of her operations ; that she acts 
not per taltumy but pedetenHm et gradniim 
and that the planetary ^world could not be 
made to iipproximate to, and, as it were, 
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Sihake liancls with the cometary, unless there 
were some nlanets superior to Saturn, hay« 
ing their oroits still more eccentric, and fill- 
ing' that abyss of unoccupied space, whicli * 
wo\ild otherwise exist between the most ec- 
oentric of the planets, and the least eccen- 
tric of the comets. This was affirmed^pT 
Kant, before HerschelPs forty feet reflecfor 
wsls broug^ht to prove by observation, what 
he had anticipated by analogfy. But it is a 
raoi^tifying' truth, and ought to teach .the 
wisest of us humility, that many of the most 
valuable discoveries have been the result of 
chance, rather than of contemplation, and of 
accident rather than of design. 

CXLIII. 
Hypocrisy is a cruel st^mother, an << tn- 
Jtuta noverca'' to the honest, whom she cheats 
'of their birthright in order to confer it on 
knaves, to whom she is . indeed a mother. 
*« Verily they have their reward." Let thei\) 
enjoy it, but not accuse the upright of an ig- 
norance of the world, which might be more 
fairly retorted on the accuser. He that knows 
a little of the world, will admire it enough 
to fsdl down and worship it ; but he that 
knows it most, will most despise it. 
*' Tinnit^ inane est," 

CXLIV. 

Repartee is perfect, when it effects its pur- 
pose with a double edge. Repartee is the 
liighest order of wit, as it bespeaks the cool- 
est, yet quickest exercise of genius, at a mo- 
ment when tlie passions are roused. Vol- 
taire, on hearing the name of Haller mention - 

Vol. I.— 5 t -.^.Google 
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ed to him by aa English traveller at Fearnej, 
bol^t forth Hito a TiolcDt panegyric ^on bim. 
bis ▼«itor told bim that such praise was most 
disiiiterested, for that Haller by no means 
spoke BO highly of him. WeU, well, " n'iw- 

«He,'» replied Voltaire, perhaps we are boin 
istaken. 

C^V. 

Pain may be said to follow pleasure as it^ 
' shadow ; but the misfortune is, that m tibis 
particular case, the substance belongs to tbc 
shadow, the emptiness to its cause. 

CXLVI. 
By privileges, immunities, or prerogative 
to give unlimited swing to the passions of m- 
diriduals, and then to hope that they will re- 
strain them, is about as reasonable as to ex- 
pect that the tiger will spare the hart t" 
Drowse upon the herbage. 

CXLVII. 

A man who knows the wortd, will not odK 
make the most of every thing he does know, 
but of many things he does not know, aou 
will gain more credit by his adroit mode c 
hiding his ignorance, than the pedant by hi' 
awkward attempt to exhibit bis erudition. 
In Scotland, the " juset norma lequendi" ha- 
made it the fashion to pronounce the law term 
cura'tor, cu'ratop. Liord Mansfield gravel} 
corrected a certain Bcotch barrister wfaea in 
Court, reprehending what appeared to Eng 
lish usage a fidse quanlity, by repeating, cu- 
ra'to'r, Sir if you please. The barrister im- 
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mediately replied, I am happy to be correc- 
ted by 80 great an oraW as your Lordship ! 

CXLVm. 
Ambition makes the same mistake con 
ceming power, that avarice makes concern- 
ing wealth ; she begins by accumulating pow- 
er, as a means to happiness, and she nnishes 
by continuing to accumulate it, as an end. 
Ambition is, in £ict, the avarice of power, 
and happiness herself is soon sacrificed to that 
very lust of dominion which was first encour- 
aged only as the best mode of obtaining it. ' 
Hyder, like Richard the third, was observed 
by one of his most familiar companions, Gho- 
laum Ali, to start frequentiv in his sleep : he 
once took the liberty to ask this despot " of 
what he had been dreaming ?" " My friend," 
replied Hvder, ^* the state of a beggar is more 
delightful than my envied monarchy ; afrake 
they see no conspirators; asleep, they dream 
of no assassins." But ambition will indulge 
no other passions as her favourites, still less 
will she bear with them as rivals ; but as her 
'vassals, she can employ them, or dismiss 
them at her will ; she is cold^ because with 
her, all is calculation; she is systematic, be- 
cause she makes every thing centre in her- 
self; and she regards policy too much, to 
fiav-e the slightest respect for persons. Cru- 
elty or compassion, hatred or love, revenge 
or forbearance, are, to her votaries, instru- 
ments rather than influences, and means ra- 
ther than motives. These passions form in- 
deed, the disturbing forces of weaker mmds 
not infrequently opposing their march, and 
impeding their progress; hut ambition over- 
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rules these passions, and drawing^ them into 
the resistless sphere of her own attraction, 
she converts them into satellites, subserFi- 
ent to her career, and augmentative of her 
splendor.* And yet ambition hias not so wide 
a horizon as some have supposed : It is a ho- 
rizon that embraces probabilities always, but 
impossibilities never. 

Cromwell followed little events, before he 
ventured to govern great ones ; and Napole- 
on never sighed for the sceptre until he bad 
gained the truncheon ; nor dreamt of the 
imperial diadem, until he had first conquer- 
ed a crown. — None of those who gaze at the 
height of a successful usurper, are more as- 
tonished at his sudden elevation, than he him- 
self who has attained it ; but even he was 
led to it by degrees, since no man aspires to 
that which is entirely beyond his reach. Ca- 
ligiila was the only fyrant who was ever sus- 
pected of longing for the moon ; a proof of 
his madness, not of his ambition ; and if lit- 
tle children are observed to cry for the moon, 
it is because the^ fancy they can touch it; 
it is beyond their desire, the moment they 
have discovered that it is beyond their reacti. 

cxlTx. 

God will excuse our prayers for ourselves, 
whenever we are prevented from them, bv be- 
ing occupied by such good works as will en- 
title us to the prayers of others. 

CL. 

Pride often miscalculates, and more often 

* Syiia was an exception to thifl rule, ambitioB in liijD 
was subordinate to revenge. ^ 
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ifuflconc6ivefl. The proud man places him- 
self at a distance from other men ; seen 
through that distance, others perhaps appear 
little to him ; hut he forgets that this very 
distance causes him to appear equally little 
to others. 

CLI. 

The truly great consider first, how they 
may gain the approbation of God ; and se- 
condly, that of their own conscience ; hav- 
inff done this they would then willingly con- 
ciliate the good opinion of their fellow-men. 
Bnt the truly little reverse the thing ; the 
primary object, with them, is to secure the 
applause of their fellow- men, and having ef- 
fected this, the approbation of God and their 
own conscience may follow on as they can. 

CLII. 
There are some benefits which may be so 
conferred as to become the very refinement 
of revenge ; and there are some evils which 
we had rather bear in sullen silence, than be 
relieved from at the expense of our pride. 
In the reign of Abdallah the Third there was 
a great drought at Bagdad ; the M ahomedan 
doctors issu^ a decree that the prayers of 
the faithful should be offered up for rain ; the 
drought continued ;' the Jews were then per- 
mittM to add their prayers to those of the true 
helievers ; the supplications of both were in- 
effe<;tual : as famine stared them in the face, 
those dogs, the Christians,' were at length en- 
i<Hned also to pray ; it so happened that tor- 
rents of rain immediately followed. The whole 
ConcUwe, with the Mufti at their head, were 
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now as iadiffnant at the cessatioD of the 
dnmght, as tney were before alarmed at its 
continuance. Some explanation was neces- 
sary to the people, and a holy convocation was 
held; the members of it came to this unani- 
mous determination ; That the God of l^r 
Prophet was highly gratified by the prayers 
of the faithful ; that they were as mcense 
and as sweet smeUiag savour unto him, and 
that he refused their re<|ue8ts that he might 
prolong the pleasure of listening to theirnip- 
plications ; but that the prayers of thcxe 
Christian infidels were an abomination to the 
Deity, and that he granted their petitions, 
the .sooner to get rid of their loathsome im- 
portunities ! 

CJLIII. 
Commenting lore makes a mighty parade, 
and builds a lofty pile of erudition, raised 
up like the pyramids, only to embalm some 
mouldering mummy of antiquity utterly un- 
worthy of so laborious and cosily a mode af 
preserration. With very few exceptions, 
commentators would have been much bet- 
ter employed in cultivating some sense far 
themselves, than in attempting to explain the 
nonsense of others. Hbw can they hope to 
make us understand a Plato or an Aristetle, 
in cases wherein it is quite evident that aei- 
ther of these philosophers understood them- 
selves? The head cMf a certain College at Ox- 
ford was asked by a stranger, what waa the 
motte of the aarms of that university ? He 
told him that it waa '^Damimu illumimdio 
yi%ea," But he also candidly informed the 
•^ran^er, that in his private opinion, a saotto 
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ittorc appropriate might be fouod ia tbflse 
words — ^< ArtsMeleg mecB Unebrcs^ *^ 

cEiv 

There are two.tbtiig« that epeak as with a 
voice iroiB heaven, that He that fills that 
eternal throne) must be oa the nde of yirtae, 
and that which as belrieiids must finally 
prosper and prevaiK The first is, that the 
bad arc never completely happy and at ease» 
although possessed of every thing that this 
world can bestow; and that the good are 
never completely miserable* although depri- 
ved of every thing that this world caf! take 
away. For there is one lefiectipn which will 
obtrude itself, and which the best would not, 
and which the worst cannot dismiss *, that the 
time is fast approaching to both of them, 
when, if they have gained the favour of God 
it matters little what else they have Ipst, but 
if tiliey have lost his (avour, ^matters little 
what else they have gained. The second ar- 
gument in support 01 the ultimate superiori- 
ty of virtue is this : We are so framed and 
constituted, that the most vicious cannot but 
pay a secret though unwilling homage to vir- 
tue, in as much, as the worst men cannot 
bring themselves thoroughly to esteem a bad 
man, although be may be their dearest friend, 
oor can they thoroughlv despise a good man, 
although he may ie toeir bitterest enemy. 
From thiwixiward esteem for virtue, which 
the noblest cherish, and which the basest caA- 
not expel, it follows. that viitue is the oaly 
liond of union, on which we can thoroulfbly 

depend ^Even differences of oi»nion on m*- 

nor poinU, cannot shake those comhmatioas 
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vrhich have virtue for their foundation, and 
truth for their end. Such friendships, like 
those o£ Luther and Melancthon, should they 
cease to be friendships of ag'reement, will con- 
tinue to be friendships of alliance ; approach- 
ingc each other by angular lines, when thev 
no longer proceed together by parallel, ancl 
meeting" at last in one common centre, the 
jgood of the cause in which they are embark- 
ed. 

GL.V. 

Murmur at nothing; if our ills are repa- 
yable, It is ungrateful ; if remediless, it is 
vain. But a Christian builds his fortitude on 
a better foundation than Stoicism ; he is pleas- 
ed with every thing that happens, because he 
toiows it could not happen unless it had first 
pleased God, and that which pleases him must 
be the best. He is assured that no new thing 
can befall him^and that he is in the hands of 
a lather who im prove him with no afflic- 
tios chat resignation cannot conquer, or that 
death cannot cure, 

CLVI. 

It is a mistake, that a lust for power is the 
mark of a great mind ; for even the weakest 
have been captivated by it ; and for minds ot 
the highest order, it has no charms. Thev 
seek a nobler empire within their own breast ; 
and he that best knew what was in flan would 
have no earthly crown, but one that was plat- 
ted with thorns ; Cincinnatus and Washington 
were greater in their retirement than Ceesar 
and Napoleon at the summit of their ambi- 
tion; since It requires less magnanimity to tw» 
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the conquest, than to refuse the spoil. Lord 
Bacon has compared those who jaove in the 
higher spheres, to those hearera^ bodies in 
the firmament, which have much admiration, 
but little rest. And it is not necessary to in- 
vest a wise man with power, to convince him 
that it is a garment bedizened with gold, 
which dazzles the beholder by its splendor, , 
but oppresses the wearer by its weight. Be- 
sides, uiose who aspire to govern others, rath- 
er than themselves, must descend to mean- 
ness which the truly noble cannot brook, nor 
will such stoop to kiss the earth, although it 
were Uke Brutus for dominion!^ 

CLVII. 

Erasmus candidly informs us, that he bad 
-not courage enough for a martyr; aud ex- 
presses his fears, that he should imitate Peter 
in case of persecution ; '< Non erat animus ob 
veritatem, capite, pericUtari ; non omnes ad 
martyrium satis habent raboris; vereor au- 
tem si quid incident tumultus, Petrum sim 

«Q,uo minus gloriam petebat, eomagisadsequebatur. 
Wben they invited Numa, says Dion, to the sovereign- 
ty, he for some time reAised it, and persisted long in his 
resolution not to accept the invitatipn. But, at the pres- 
sing . instance of his brothers, and at last of bis father, 
who would not suffer him to reject the offer of so great 
an'hoAor, he condescended to be a king. As soon as the 
Romans were informed of all this by the ambassadors, 
they condeived a great afibction for him, before they 
saw him, esteeming it as a sufficient argument of hlia 
wisdom, that while others valued royalty beyond meas- 
ure, looking upon it as the source of happiness, heal<me 
despised it as a thing of small value, imd «n^<»rthy Wtei 
attention. And when he approached the city. m« him 
ui»rtiie road, and with great appUiuw, sidutaUonB, 
aSd other honorS, conducted him Into Bome-.Dio B 
Book the Second. 
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imitfeitunnw" Bat if Bni;8Aittfl iii^d not the ceu- 
rd^ to fiigf daiiget) ^e had the fii«QftfttH to 
reodtiwce TOttottl* and i^mbluitteate. H* ©f^ 
l^ted «p a daily sax^fice, denikl, ratbei- than 
a single eacniie^, d€&1ii. But be was a pdw- 
ei^l ^kgeiit i& tb^ oa%ne t£ tm<^, for h» wri- 
tings adted upon the puhUe mind as altera- 
mes tipen ^e body, aad gmdaatly prepared 
tiaen to tttidergo the effects of the iftore tio- 
leiit ca^artics of Luther; beiice^ It was aot 
ufee^Hkimoft to say, that ILi^ther hatched the 
egg, bttt that £i*as»ias had laiid it. ^ad Er^- 
mus been broujght to tfafe «take, and rticantM 
in that situation, I ^^fftestien whether he weuJd 
have found a better salvo for his conscience, 
than that of Mustapba, a Greek Christian of 
OonstaMihoBle. This man was mu^ respect- 
ed by the Turks; but a curiosity he cdttld 
not resist, induced him to ran the haaard of 
beivvg -presiESit at soine of the esoteric cereub- 
nies <n the Moslem faith, to see whioh is to 
imcm the penalty of deslUi, unless the infidel 
should atohe i^r thie o^ence, by embraeing 
the faith of Mahomet. Mustapha chose the 
latter alternative, and thus s«wred his life. Bat 
as he Was ktto*^h td be a ttati 6f *tricl ittt^- 
rity, he B\h not escape the remonstrances of 
sofne of bis former mends^ to Whom be tnarie 
this "feictise fbr hlfe aoosta^ : «< I thbti^ht it 
better to truit a merciful ^od with my soul 
than those wretofaes with my body." 

Iie4hat (Spei^y tells hi^ friends bH that he 
thinks of liiigih, mttst eicpeidt that thiQy will 
8lectie*dy tell h^ enethies mtieh that they d.o 
not think of him. 
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cux. 

The grefttest fine&d of Trutii i* Tii»e» ber 
greatest enemy is Prejudice, and her c^nst^ttt 
companien is HwniHty', 

Bid noiversal charity ppevail^ earth waiM. 
be a heavten, and heU a fiible. 

CIxKI. 

How small a p^tioii of our life it is that we 
really enjo^. In youth we ar« lookiftr In- 
ward to thiDgs that are to come; ia d^a^e, 
we are loolsmg faaekwards to things that are 
gone past ; in manhood, alUiough we appear 
indeed to be more occupied in things that are 
present, yet even that is too often absorbed 
in yauge determinations to be vastly happy on 
some future day, when we have time, 

CLXIJ. 
In all ffovenamenta, there must of necessi- 
ty be faofth the law and the sword ; laws with- 
out arms would give us not liberty, but licen^ 
tiousness ; and arms without laws, would pro- 
duce not subjection, but slavery. The lan^ 
therefore, should be unto the swt»rd, what the 
handle is to the hatchet ; it should direct the 
stroke, and temper the force. 

CLXIII. 

<< And pride, vouebsafed to all, the common friend.'* 
The Foot, who wrote this line, evinced a 
profound knowledge ^f huntso^ nature. It has 
bc^n well remarked, that it is on this princi- 
ple that the pangs feH by the jealous are the 
most intolerable, because they are wounds in- 
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flicted on them through their very shielcf, 
through that pride which is our most codmion 
suppoit even in our bitterest misfortuoes. 
This pride, which is as necessary an eril in 
morals, as friction in mechanics, this it is that 
induces men to reiterate their complaints of 
their own deficiencies, in every conceivable 
g^ft, except in that article alone, where such 
complaints would neither be irrational dot 
groundless, namely, a. deficiency in under- 
standing. Here it is, that self-conceit would 
conceal the disorder, and submit to the c(»i- 
sequences, rather than permit the cure ; and 
Solomon is the only example on record, oi 
one who made wisdom the first and the last 
object of his desires, and left the rest to hea- 
en. Philosophers have widely differed as to 
the seat of the soul, and St. Paul has told us, 
that out of the heart proceed murmurings ; 
but there can be no doubt but that the seat 
of perfect contentment is in the head; for 
every individual is thoroughly satisfied with 
his own proportion of brains. Socrates was 
so well aware of this, that he would not start 
as a teacher of truth, but as an enquirer after 
it» As a teacher, he would have had many 
disputers, but no disciples: He therefore 
adopted the humbler mode of investigation, 
and mstiUed his knowledge into others, under 
the mask of seeking information fi*om«them. 

CLXIV. 

If you have performed an act of great and 
dismterested virtue, conceal it; If you pub- 
lish It, you will neither be believed here, nor 
rewarded hereafter - ^ 
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Physical courage, which despises all dan- 
ger, will make a man brave, in one way, and 
moral courage, which despises all opinion, 
will make a man brave in another. Tne for- 
mer would seem most necessary for the camp, 
the latter for the council ; but to constitute a 
great man, both are necessary. Napoleon 
accused Murat of a want of the one, and he 
himself has not been wholly unsuspected of 
»want of the other. 

CLXVI. 

There are two things that bestow conse- 
quence ; great possessions or great debts.* 
Julius Caesar consented to be millions of ses- 
terces worse than nothing, in order to be ev- 
ery thing ; he borrowed large sums of his of- 
ficers, to cfiieW seditions in his troops, who 
had mutinied for want of pay, and thus for- 
ced his partisans to anticipate their own suc- 
cess only through that of their commander. 

CL.XV1I. 

Those who are prejudiced, or enthusiastic, 
lire and move, and think and act, in an at- 
mosphere of their own conformation. Th^ 
delusion so produced is sometimes deplorable, 
sometimes ridiculous, always remediless. No 
events are too great,or too* little, to be con- 
strued by such persons, into peculiar or prov- 
idential corroberatives or consequences of 

•The above remark is applic%ble to states, no less 
than to individuals. A public debt is a kind of anclior 
in the storm ; but if the anchor be too heavy for the 
vessel, she will be sunk by that verjr weight which was 
intended ft)r her preservation.-- Saplenta, verbum-sat* 
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their own morbid halKieinsetions. An old mai- 
den lady, who was a. mpst determined esfKni- 
ser of the cause of t^ie Freteader, happened to 
be possessed of a beautiful oanary bird, wbose 
vocal powers were the^ttoyaDoeof one half 
of the neighbourhood, and the adoiiratio* of 
the other, l/ord PeterborQugh was very so- 
licitous to procure this bird, as apresoot to a 
favourite lem^le, who bad set her hjeart ob 
beinff mistress of this little musical wondtNr. 
Neither his Lordship's eatreaties nor hi^ 
bribes could prevail ; but so able a neg^ia- 
tor was not so easilj foiled^ He took an op- 
portunity of changmg the bird, and of substi- 
tuting another in its cage during some lucky 
moment, when its vigilsmt pn>tectress was off 
her guard. The channeling was pfeciaely 
like the original except m that particular re- 
spect which alone constituted its value; it tow 
a perfect mute and had more taste for seeds 
than for songs. Immediately after thia ma- 
noeuvre, that battle which utterly ruined the 
hopes of the Pretender, took place. A de- 
old lady ; in order to smother all suspicion of 
the trick he had played upon her, he was about 
cent interval had ela])8ed when his Loydship 
summoned up resolution to call ag^un on the 
to afiect great anxietr for the possession of 
the bird ; she saved him all trouble on that 
score, by anticipating, as she thought his er- 
rand, exclaiming, " Oho, my Lord, then you 
are come again I presume, to couc me out of 
my dear little idol, but it is all in vain, he is 
funo dearer to me than ever, I would not part 
with him for his cage full of gold. Would you 
believe it my Lord ? From the momei^t iaX 
*U9 grawus 9ww«igu ww d#fi9«ted> "The 
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swtei Vtttle f&lkaw hsu toirt uttered ti sinrfc 
Hole! !" 

Mr. Lkcktngton, thepieat bookseller, when 
ydtitiff, was locked up in t)rder to pretent his 
attendance at a metirodist meeting in Taun- 
toti. pe informs ns, that in a fit of supersti- 
tion, he opened the Bible for directions what 
to do. The very first Wbrds he hit upon were 
these : " He has given his angels char^ over 
tjiee, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against 
St stotoe." This, says he, was nuite enough 
for me ; so without a moments hesitation, I 
ran up two pair of stairs to my own room, 
and out of the window 1 leaped, to the great 
terroir of my poor ttiistress. It appears that 
he eticotintered -more an^es in his faXL than 
Atigels, as be Was most mtolerably bruised, 
and being quite unable to rise, was carried 
back, and ^t te bed fat a fortnight. " I 
was i^uraait enough," says he, " to ^think 
tliat the Lord had not used me very well on 
this occasion ;" and it is most likely that he 
did not put so high a truiit in such presages 
for fee fufture. 

CLXVIH. 

That writer who aspires to immortalitj^, 
should imitate the sculptor, if he would make 
the labours of the pen as^durable as those of 
the chisel. Lflte the sc&lptor, be should ar- 
rive at idtiMate perfection, not by what be 
adM», Iwft by Whftt *ie takei aibay ; otherwise 
all l»s luergy may be IdAden in tiie supera- 
bundant nass of inia matter, as the finished 
foftn of ttn Appollo, in the unworked solidity 
df ^&e block. A friend fc^ed on Michael 
^«^b, Who was finiBhiiig a statoe; s<»ne 
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time aftervrards he called agaun ; the sculp' 
tor was still at his work; his friend looking at 
the figure, eSLclaimed, have you been idle 
since 1 ^aw you last ; by no means, replied 
the sculptor, I have retouched this part and 
polished that ; I have softened this feature 
^and brought out his muscle ; I have given 
more expression to this lip, and more energy 
to this limb. Well, well, said his friend, but 
all these are trifles ; it may be so, replied An- 
gela, but recollect that trifles make perfec- 
tion, and that perfection is no trifle* 

CLXIX. 

If it be true, that men of strong imajgina- 
tions are usually dogmatists, and I am incli- 
ned to think it is so, it ought to follow that 
men of weak imaginations are the reverse ; in 
which case, we should have some compensa- 
tion for stupidity. But it unfortunately hap- 
pens no dogmatist is more obstinate,' or less 
open to conviction, than a fool ; and the only 
difference between the two would seem to b€ 
this, the former is determined to force his 
knowledg^e upon others ; the latter is equal- 
ly determined that others shall not force their 
knowledge upon him. 

CLXX. 

The good make a better bargain, and the 
bad a worse, than is usually supposed ; for 
the rewards of the one, and the punishments 
of the other, not unfrequently begin on this 
side of the ^rave ; for vicer has more mar- 
tyrs than virtue ; and it often happens tfaal 
men suffer more to be lost than to bcC saved. 
But admitting that the vicious may happen 
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to escape the tortures of the body, which 
are so comhionly the wages of excess, and of 
that sin ; yet in that calm and constant sun- 
shine of the soul which illuminates the breast 
of the pfood man, vice can hare no competi- 
tion with virtue. "Our thoug^hts," says an 
eloquent diirine, ** like the waters of the sea, 
when exhaled towards heaven, will lose aJi 
their bitterness and saltness, and sweeten in- 
to an amiable humanity, until they descend 
in gentle showers of love and kindness upon 
our fellow-men." 

' CLXXI. 

There are too many who reserve Both the 
principles and the practice of ^e apostle ; 
ihey become all things to all men, n«t to 
serve others, but themselves ; and they try 
all things only to hold fast that which is bad. 

GLXXII. 

There are only two things in which the 
false professors of all rehgions have agreed ; 
to persecute all other sects, and to plunder 
their own. 

CLXXIII. 

There is one passage in the Scriptures to 
which all the potentates of Europe seem to 
have given their unanimous assent and appro- 
bation, and to have studied so thoroughly as 
to have it quite at iheirjingers ends, " There 
went out a decree in the days of Claudius 
Csesar, that all the world should he taxed." 

cLXXiv: 

It often happens in public assemblies, that 
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two meastires are proposed,, opposite in their 
teodBDcy, but equal in the influence by whicii 
they are supported, and also in the balanGe of 
good and evfi, which may be fairly stated of 
either. In such a dilemma, it is not unusual, 
for the sake of unanimity, to adopt some 
half measure, which as it has been emascula- 
ted of its energy to please the moderate, will 
often possess the good of neither measure, 
but the eWl of both. Of this kind was the 
siupentwe veto voted to the monarch by the 
national assembly of France. It made tlie 
king an object of positive jealousy, while it 
gave him only negative power, and rendCTed 
him unpopular, without the means of dwg 
harm, and responsible without the privilege 
of dq^ngr good. And as half measures are 
so pregnant with danger, so the half talent 
by which they are often dictated, may be 
equally prejudicial, There are circumstan- 
ces of peculiar difficult and danger, where 
a mediocrity of talent is the most fatal quan- 
tum that a man can possibly possess. Had 
Charles the First, and Louis the Sixteenth, 
been more wise, or more weak, more firm, or 
more yielding, in either case they had both of 
them saved their heads. 

CLXXV. 

Imperial Rome governed the bodies of 
men out did not extend her empire further. 
Papal Rome improved upon imperial ; she. 
made the tiara stronger than the diadem ; 
pontiffs more powerful than pr»tors ; and the 
crosier more victorious than the sword. She 
devised a system so complete in all its parts, 
for the subjugation both of body and of mind, 
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ibat,. Uke Archiioedes, she asked but one 
tfain^/aDd that Luther deoied her ; afulGrum 
of ignoT^ce oa which to rest that lever by 
which she could hare balanced the world. 

CLXXVI. 

la former times patriots prided themselves 
on two things ; their own poverty, and the 
riches of the state. But poor as these men 
•w&ce, there were kings not rich enough to 
purchase them, nor powerfcA enough to inti- 
midate them. In modern times, it would be 
easier to find a patriot rich enough to buy a 
king, than a kii^ not rich enou^ to buT a 
patriot. Valerius Maximus informs us, that 
iElius Pectus tore to pieces, with his own 
teeth, a woodpecker, because the augur, be- 
ing consulted, had replied that if the bird li- 
v^, the house of ^lius would dourish. but 
that a it died, the prosperity of the state 
would prevail. Modem patriots have discov- 
ered, that a roasted wooocoek is better than 
a raw woodpecker. 

CLXXVII. 

As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt 
to be more happy than any man can be, is of-, 
ten more miserable than most men are, so the 
skeptic, in a vain attempt to be wise, beyond 
what is permitted to man, plunges into a 
darkness more deplorable, and a blindness 
more incurable than that of the common 
herd, whom he despises and would foin in- 
struct. For tiie more preeious the gift, the 
more pernicious the abuse of it, as the most 
powerful medicines are the most dangerous, 
if misapplied, and no c|ror is so remediless 
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as that which arises, not from the exclusiou 
of wisdom, but from its perversion. The 
skeptic, when he plunges into the depths of 
infidelity, like the miser who leaps from the 
shipwreck, will find that the treasures which 
he Dears about him, will only sink him deep- 
er in the abyss. 

CLXXVIII. 
It has been said, that men carry on a Idod 
of coasting tradd'with religion. In the voy- 
age of life, they profess to be in search of 
heaven, but take care not to venture so fax 
in their approximations to it, as entirely to 
lose sight of the earth ; and should their frail 
vessel be in danger of shipwreck, they will 
gladly throw their darling vices overboard, as 
other mariners their treasures, only to fish 
them up again, when the storm is over. To 
steer a course that shall secure both worlds, 
is still, I fear, a desideratum, in ethics, a 
thing unattained as yet, either by the divine 
or the philosopher, for the track is discover- 
able only by the shipwrecks that have beea 
made in the attempt. John Wesley quaintly 
observed, that the road to heaven is a harrow 
path, not intended for wheels^ and that to 
ride in a coach here and to g^ to heaven 
herectfier, was a happiness too much for 
man !* 

CLXXIX. . 

The only kind office performed for us by 
our friends, of which we never complain, is 

^.'^Yet honest John rode In hi? own (oacfa liefore be 
died, 
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oar funeral ; and the only thing which we are 
sure to want, happens to be the only thing 
which we j^erer purchase — our coffin ! 

CLXXX. 

With respect to the goods of this world, it 
might be said, that parsons are preaching for. 
them — that lawyers are pleading for them — 
that physicians are prescribing for them — that 
authors are writing for them — that soldiers 
are fighting for them, — but, thaX true philoso- 
phers alone are enjoying them. 

CL.XXXT. 
There is more jealousy between rival wits 
than rival beauties, for vanity has no sex. 
But, in both cases, there must be pretensions, 
or there will be no jealousy. Elizabeth might 
have been merciful, had Marj neither been 
beautiful nor a queen ; and it is only when 
we ourselves have been admired by some, that 
we begin thoroughly to envy those who are 
admired by all. But the basis of this passion 
must fee the possibility of competition ; for the 
rich are more envied by those who have a lit- 
tle, than by those who have nothing; and no 
monarch ev^ heard with indifference, that 
other monarchs were extending their domin- 
ions, except Theodore of Corsica — who had 
none ! 

CLXXXII. 

Those missionaries who embark for India, 
like some other reformers, begin at the wrong 
end. They ought first to convert to practical 
Christianity, those of their own countrymen 
who have crossed the Pacific, on a very dif- 
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fereot mission, to acquire money by ever} 
kind of rapine abroaa, in order to squaDder 
it in every kind of revelnf at home, out ex- 
ample is more powerful wan precept, and the 
poor Hindoo is not slow in discovering^ bovr 
very unlike the Christians he sees are, to that 
. Christianity of which he hears : 

" Segnius irritant animos demissa per anres. 
** Quam quDB sunt oculis subjecta fidelibns.'' 

. This misfortune, therefore, is, that he under- 
stands the conduct of his master much better 
than the creed of his missionary, and has 
a clearer knowledg^e of the depravity of the 
disciple, than of the preaching of the precep- 
tor. And these observations are strengthened 
by a remark of Dr. Buchanan, founded oa 
his own experience. •^Conversion," says he, 
^^goes on more prosperously in Tanjore and 
other provinces, where there are no Euro- 
peans, than in Tranquebar, where th^ are 
numerous : for we find," he adds, " that Eu- 
ropean example in the large towns is the bane 
of Christian instruction." j 

CLXXXIII. j 

When you have nothing to^ay, say noth- 
ing : a weak defence strengthens your oppo- I 
nent, and silence is less injurious than a bad ' 
reply. 

CLXXXIV. 

We know the effects of many things, but 
Ihe cauaee of few ; experience, therefore, is 
a smrer ^aide than imftgiaMkioii, aj»d inquiry 
than conjecture. But tfaose physical diffical- 
ties which you oannot M^couBt for, be verv 
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&lQw to arraign, for he that would be wiser 
than nature, would be wiser than God. 

CLXXXV. 

When punishments fall upon arillain, from 
some unknown quarter, he begins to consider 
within himself what hand may have inflioted 
them. He has injured many, this he knows, 
and judging* from bis own heart, he concludes 
that he is the most likely to haye revenged 
himself, who has bad the most power to do so. 
This conclusion, howerer, is often a most er- 
roneous one, although it has proved the fre- 
quent source of fatal mischiefs. Which have 
only fallen the heatfler, from having bad no- 
thing to support them. But forgiveness, that 
noblest of all self-denia), is a virtue, which 
he alone that can practise, in himself, can 
willingly believe in another. 

CT^XXXVI. 

Some men possess means that are great, 
but frrtler them away, in the execution of 
conceptions that are little; and there arc 
others who can form great conceptions, but 
wlio attempt to carry them into execution 
with little means.-— These two descriptions 
of irten might succeed if united, bqt as thcv 
are usually kept asunder by jealousy, both 
fail. It is a rare thing to find a combination 
of great means, and of great conceptions in 
one mind. The Duke of Bridgewater was a 
splendid example of this union, and all his 
designs were so profoundly planed, that it is 
dteiiffhtful to observe how effectually his vast 
means supported his measures, at one time, 
and how[gratefulfyhis measures repaid his 
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means, at another. On the blamelefis a»d 
the bloodless basis of public utility, be found- 
ed his own individual aggrandizement ; and 
his trwntphal arches are those by which be 
subdued the earth, only to increase the com- 
forts of those who possess it. I have heard my 
father say, that the duke was not considered a 
clever hid at Eaton, which only strengthens 
an observation that I have often made, that 
vivacity, in youth, is often mistaken for ge- 
nius, and solidity for dullness. 

CLXXXVII. 
The further we advance in knowiedg-e, the 
more simplicity shall we discover in those 
primary rules that regulate all the apparent- 
ly endless, complicated, and multiform ope- 
rations of the Godhead. To Him, indeed, all 
time is but a moment, and all space but a 
point, and He fills both, but is bounded by 
neither. As merciful in his restrictions as in 
his bounties, he sees at one glance, the whol6 
relations of things, and has prescribed UBto 
Iiimself one eternal and immutable principle 
of action, that of producing the hiffhest ulti- 
mate happiness, b^ the best possible means. 
But be is as great in minuteness as in magni- 
tude, since even the legs of a fly have been 
fitted up and furnished with all the powers 
and all the properties of an air pump, and 
this has been done by the self-same hand that 
created the suns of other systems, and placed 
them at so immense a distance from the earth, 
that Ught herself seems to lag on so immea- 
surable a journey, occupying many millions 
of years in*'arriving from those bodies unto 
us. But, in pioof of the observation with 
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which I set out, modem discoveries io cbytu- 
istry have so simplified the laws bj which the 
Deity acts in his ^reat laboratory of nature, 
that Sir Humphrey Davy has felt himself au- 
thorized to affirm, that a very few elementa- 
ry bodies indeed, and which ma^ themselves 
be only different forms of some one, and the 
same primary mater isd, constitute the sum to- 
tal of our tangible universe of things. And 
as the ^rand discordant harmony of the celes- 
tial bodies may be explained by the simple 
principles of g-ravitv and impulse, so also in 
that more wonderful and complicated micro- - 
cosm, the heart of man, all the phenomena of 
morals are perhaps resolvable into one single 
priaciple — the pursuit of apparent good ; for 
althoug'h customs universally vary^, .^et man 
in all climates and countries, is essentially the 
same. Hence, the old position of the Pyron- 
nists, that the more we study, the less we 
know, is true, but not in the sense in which 
it has been usually received. It may be 
true, that wie know less, but that less is of 
the higjhest value ; first, from its being a con- 
densation of all that is certain ; secondly, from 
its being a rejection of all that is doubtful; 
and such a treasure, like the pages of the Sy- 
bil, increases ra value, even, by its diminu- 
tion. For knowledge is twofold, and consists 
not only in an affirmation of what is true, but 
in the negation of that which is false. And 
it requires more ma^animity to give up what 
is wrong, than to maintain that which is right : 
for our pride is wounded by the one enort, 
but flattered by tlie other. But the highest 
knowledge can be nothing more than the 
shortest and clearest road to truth; all the 
Vol. I.— 6. J .by Google 
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rest is pretension, not performance, inej; 
verbiag^e, and grandiloquence, from wbic 
we can learn nothing, out that it is the ei 
temal sign of an internal deficiency. But t 
rerert to our former affirmation of the sim 
plicity of those rules that regulate the oni 
verse, we might further add, that an^ rm 
chine would be considered to|be most in^eo 
ious, if it contained within itself principie 
for correcting its own imperfections. "Noir, 
a few simple but resistless laws have effected 
all this so fully for the world we live in, that 
it contains within itself the seeds of its own 
eternity. An Alexander could not addoiu 
atom unto it, nor a Napoleon take one away. 
A period, indeed, has oeen assigned unto it 
by revelation, otherwise it would be far less 
difficult to conceive of its eternal continu- 
ance, than of its final cessation. 

CLXXXVIII. 

As the dimensions of the tree are not al- 
ways regulated by the size of the secul, so the 
cofttequences of things are not always pro- 
porttooate to the apparent magnitude of those 
events that have produced them» Thus, ie 
American revolution, from which little was 
expected, produced much ; but the French 
revolution, frdm which much was expected, 
produced little. And, in ancient times,, sol 
grovelling a passion as this lust of a Tarquin 
could give freedom to Rome ; that freeaom! 
to whose shrine a Caesar was afterwards sac- 
rificed in vain, as a victim, and a Cato as a 
martyr : that freedom which fell, unestablish- 
ed either by the immolation of the one, ot 
the magnanimity of the other* 
• _d by Google 
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CLXXXIX. 

Where true religion has prevented one 
crime, false religions have afforded a pretext 
for a thousand. 

cxc. 

We ask advice, but we mean approbation* 

CXCI. 

Be very slow to believe that you are wiser 
than all others ; it is a fatal bat comnlion er- 
ror. Where one has been saved by a true 
estimation of another's weakness, thousands 
have been destroyed by a false appreciation 
of their own strength. Napoleon could cal- 
culate the former^ well, but to his miscalcu- 
lations of the latter, he may ascribe his pre- 
sent degradation. 

CXCII. 

In the present enlightened state of society, 
it is impossible for mankind to be thoroughly 
vicious ; for wisdom and virtue are very often 
convertible terms,, and they invariably asnst 
and strengthen each other. A society com- 
posed of none but the wicked, could not ex- 
ist; it contains within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction, and, without a flood, would 
be swept away from the earth by the deluge 
oif its own iniquity. The moral cement of all 
society, is virtue; it unites and preserves, 
while vice separates and destroys. The good 
may well be termed the salt of the earth. 
For where there is no integrity, there can 
be* no confidence ; and where there is no 
confidence, there can be no unanimity. The 
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story of the three GennaB robbers is appli 
cable to our present purpose, from the i>reg- 
nant brevity of its moral. Having acquired, 
by various atrocities, what amounted to a ve- 
ry valuable booty, they agreed to divide the 
spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a voca- 
tion. When the day, which they had appoint- 
ed for this purpose, arrived, one of them wtb 
despatched to a neighbouring town, to pur- 
chase provisions for their last carousal. Tbe 
other two secretly agreed to murder him ob 
his return, that they might come in foronc 
half of the plunder, instead of a third. They 
did so. But the murdered man was a closer 
calculator even than his assassins, for he had 
previously poisoned a part of the provisiore, 
that he might appropriate unto hinaseif tk 
vshole of the spoil. This precious triumvirate 
were found dead together, — a signal instance 
that nothing is so blind and suicidal, as the 
selfishness of vice. 

CXCIII. 

When the million applaud you, seridhslT 
ask yourself what harm you have done ; when 
they censure you, what good. 

CXCIV. 

Agur said, " give me neither poverty nor 
ri<fliies ; and this will ever be the praycf of 
the wise." Our incomes should be lifee our 
shoes, if too small, they will gatt and pinch us, 
but if too large, they will cause us to stumble 
and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a rela- 
tive thing, since he that has litUe, and wants 
less, is richer than he that has much, but 
wants more. True contentment depends not 
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Upon what we hare ; a tub was large enough 
for Diogenes, bat a world was too Httle tor 
Alexander. 

cxcv. 

"We should act with as much energy as 
those who expect every thing from them- 
selves ; — and we should pray with as much 
earnestness as those who expect every thing 
from God. 

CXCVI. 

The ignorant have often given credit to 
the wise, for powers that are permitted tp 
nonCt merely because the wise have made a 
proper use of those powers that are permitted 
to all* The. little Arabian tale of the dervise 
shall be the comment of this proposition. A 
dervise was journeying' alo^e in the desert, 
when two merchants suddenly met him; 
" You have lost a camel," said he to the mer- 
chants; "indeed we have," they replied; 
<' was he not blind in his right eye, and lame 
in his left leg ?" said the dervise ; " he was," 
replied the merchant^: " had he not lost a 
front tooth?" said the dervise; "he had," re- 
joined the merchants : " and was he not load- 
ed with honey on one side, and wheat on the 
other ?" " most certainly he was," they repli- 
ed, " and as you have seen him so lately, and 
marked him so particularly, you can, in all 
prcrfJMibility, conduct' us * unto him." " My 
friends," said the dervise, " I have never 
seen your camel, nor ever heard of him but 
from Tou." « A pretty story truly, said the 
merchants, " but where are the Jfwels which 
formed a part of bis cargo ?" I have neither 
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seen your camel, nor your jewels," repeated 
the dervise. . On this they seized his person, 
and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, 
where, on the strictest search, nothing could 
be found upon him, nor could any evidence 
whatever be adduced to convict him, either of 
fal&ehood or of tlieft. They were then about 
to proceed against him as a sorcerer^ when 
the deryise, with great calmness, thus adress- 
ed the court : " f have been much amused 
with your surprise, and own that there has 
been some ground for your suspicions ; but 
I have lived long and suone ; and I can find 
ample scope for observation, even in a desert 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a cam- 
el that had strayed from its owner, because I 
saw no mark of any human footstep on the 
same route; I knew that tlie animal was 
blind in one eye, because it had cropped the 
herbage only on one side of its path ; and I 
perceived that it was lame in one leg, from 
the faint impression which that particular foot 
had produced upon the sand ; I concluded 
that the animal had lost one tooth, becanse 
wheriever it had ^zed, a small tuft of herb- 
age was left unmjured, in the centre of its 
bite. As to that which formed the burthen of 
the beast, the busy ants informed me that it 
was com on the one side, and the clustering 
i^esy that it was honey on the other." 

CXCVII. 

Some .philosophers would g^ve a sex to re- 
venge, and appropriate it almost exclusively 
to the female mind. But, like most other vi- 
ces, it is of both genders ; yet, because 
wounded vanity, or slighted love, are the two 
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most powerful ezcit^nents to rereng'e, it is 
thoifgrbt^ perhaps, to rag^e with more violence 
in the female heart.— -But as the causes of 
this passion are not confined to the women, 
so neither are its effects. History can pro- 
duce' many Syilas, to one Fulvia, or Chnsti- 
ua. Th<e fact, perhaps is, that the human 
heart in hoth sexes, will more readily par^ 
ion injuries than insults, particularly if they 
appear to arise, not iinom any wish in the of- 
fender io degfrade us, but to aggrandize him- 
self. Margaret Lambrun assumed a man^s ' 
habit, and came to England, from the other 
side of the Tweed, detemiined to assaBsinate 
Queen Elizabeth. -Bhe was urged to this 
from the double malice of revenge, excited 
by the loss of her mistress, Q,ueen Mary, 
and that of her husband who died from g^f, 
at the dealh-of his queeui. In attempting to 
get close ta Eii^abeth, she dropped one of her 
mstols ; and on being seized, and brought 
before the queen, she boldly avowed her mo- 
tives^ and added', that she found herself ne- 
cessitated, by experience, to prove the truth 
of that maxim, that neither force nor reason 
can hinder a woman from revenge, when she 
is impelled by love. The Queen set an ex- 
ample, that few kings would have followed, 
for she magnanimously forgave the criminal ; 
and thus took the noblest mode of convin- 
cing her, tiiat there were some injuries that 
even a woman could forgave, 

CXCVIII. 

All the poets are indebted more or less to 
those who have gone before them ; even Ho- 
mers originality has been questioned, and 
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Yirffil owes almost as much to Theocritus, 
in bis Fastor^s, as to Homer, in his Keroics ; 
and if our countryman Milton, has soared 
abo^e both Homer and Virgil, it is becau^ 
he has stolen some feathers from their wings» 
But Shakespear stands alone. His want of 
erudition was a most happy and productive ig- 
noraace ; it forced him back upon his own re- 
sources, which were exhaustless. If his lite- 
rary qualifications made it impossible for him 
to borrow .from the ancients, he was more 
than repaid by the powers of his inveaticDy 
which made borrowing- unnecessary. In all 
the ebbings and the .fiowings of his genius, 
in bis storms, no less than in his calms, he b 
as completely separated from all otb^- poets, 
as the Caspian from all other seas. But he 
abounds with so many axioms applicable to 
all the circumstances, situations and rarie- 
ties of life, that they are no longer the pro* 
perty of the poet, but of the world; all apply, 
but none dare appropriate them ; and, like 
anchors, they are secure from thieves, by rea- 
sqn of their weight. 

CXCIX. 

That nations sympathise with their mon- 
narch's glory, that they are impioved by his 
virtues, and that the tone of morals rises high 
when he that leads the band is perfect, these 
are truths admitted with exultation, and felt 
with honest pride. But that a nation is equall/ 
degraded by a monarch's profligacy, that it is 
made, in some sort, contemptible by his 
meanness, and immoral, By his depravation, 
these are positions less flattering, but equsdly 
important and true. " Plus exempio quam 
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peccato nocent, quippe opod multi imitafores 
principum existunt." The esample, there- 
fore, of a soTereign derives its powerful influ- 
ence from that pride inherent in the constitu- 
tion of our nature, which dictates to all, not to 
copy their inferiors, but which at tiie same 
time causes imitation to descend. A prince, 
therefore, can no more be obscured by vi- 
ces, without demoralizing his people, than t^e 
sun can be eclipsed without darkening the 
land. In proof of these propositions, we might 
affirm, that there have been some instances 
where a soverei|^tt has reformed a court,^ 
but not a single instance where a court has 
reformed a sorereign. When Louis Ibe Four- 
teenth, in his old age, quitted his battles for 
beads, and bis mistress for missals, his eour-^ 
tiers aped^ their sovereign as strenuously in 
his devotions, as they had before in his de- 
baucheriefr, and took the sacrament twice in 
the day \ 

♦ - 

CC. 

The gamester, if he die a martyr to his 
profession, is doubly ruined. He adds his soul 
to every other loss, and by the act of suicide, 
renounces earth to forfeit heaven. 

* Englishmen need notgo fiur, either in time, or in dis- 
tance, for a splendid proof of the truth of this proposi- 
tion. The reign or George the Third, is an era that 
wiU both demand and deserve the utmost talents of tt« 
liistorfain, however liigh they may be. It is tn© mdMP 
eventful reign in the memory of man. A gentlemanly 
prince in public, and a prineely gentlemwitaprt^t^ 
he set an example of liberality in sentiment of In^^ 
in prindiple, and of purity in itfe, i^^Wcb m«y have been 
imitated by some of bis subjects, but which have been, 
surpassed by none. 

6* 
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CCI. 

Two things are necessary to a modern mar- 
tyr,— some to pity, and some to persecute, 
some to regret, and some 'to roast him. If 
martyrdom is now on the decline, it is not he- 
cause martyrs are less zealous, but because 
martyrmongers are more wise. The light 
of intellect has put out the fire of persecu- 
tion, as other fires are observed to smoulder 
before the light of the sun. 

CClh 
The wise man has bis follies, no less than 
the fool ; but it has been said, that herein lies 
the difference — the follies of the fool are 
known to the world, but are hidden from 
himself; the follies of the wise are known to 
himself, but hidden from the world. A harm- 
less hilarity, and a buoyant cheerfulness arc 
not infrequent concomitants of genius ; and 
we are never more deceived, than when we 
mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for 
science, and pomposity for erudition. 

CCIII. 
The true poet is always ^reat, if compared 
with others ; not always if compared witli 
himself. 

CCIV. 

If men praise your efforts, suspect their 
jMRlgement, if they censure them, your own. 

ccv. 

Philosophy manages a most important Ann, 
not only with a capital of her own, but also 
with a^still larger one that she had borrowed ; 
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but 8he>epay« with a most liberal^oterest, 
and in a mode tl^at ultimately enriches, not 
only others, but herdelf. The philosopher is 
neither a chymist, nor a smith, nor a mer- 
chant, nor a manufacturer; but he both 
teaches and is taught by all of them ; and his 
prayer is that the intellectual light may be as 
general as the solar, and uncontrolled. But 
as he is as much delighted td imbibe knowl- 
edge as to impart it, he watches the rudest 
operations of that experience, which may be 
both old and uninformed, and righty though 
anabie to say why, or wrong, without know- 
iDg the wherefore. The philosopher, there- 
fore, strengthens that which was mere prac- 
tice, by disclosing the principle ; he establish- 
es customs that were right, by superadding the 
foundation of reason, and overthrows those 
that were erroneous, by taking that founda- 
tion away. 

CCVI. 

Persecutors on the score of religion have, 
in general, been the foulest of hypocrites and, 
their burning zeal has too often been lighted 
up at the altar of worldly ambition. But sup- 
pose we admit that persecution may, in some 
solitary cases, have arisen from motives that 
are pure : the glory of God, and the salvation 
of men. But here again the purity of the 
motive is most wofully eclipsed by the gross 
absurdity of the means. For the persecutor 
must begin by breaking many fundamental 
laws of his master, in order to commence his 
operations in his favour; thus asserting by 
de^s if not-iiv words, that the intrinsic ex- 
^enoe Sf Wcode of our.Sliviour, is insuf- 
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ficieot for its own preservation. But tho* it 
is, il>at even the sincerest f^rsecutor defends 
the dause of his master. He shows bis love 
of man by breaking his cardinal laws ; he 
then seeks to glorify a God of Mercy, by wor- 
shipping him as a Moloch, who delights in hu- 
man sacrifices ; and, lastly, he shows his love 
of his neighbour, by roastmg his body for the 
«Qod df his touh Bat can a darkness, whieh 
IS intelleotaal, be done away by a fire which 
•is material ? or is it absolutely necessary to 
make a fag|rot of a man's body in order to 
^odighten, his mind ? 

CCVII. 

There is a paradox in pride— it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others fi*om be- 
coming so. 

CCVIII. 

Those who worship God in a world so cor- 
rupt as this we live in, have at least one thing 
to plead in defence of their idolatry — the 
power of their idol. It is true, that like oth- 
er idols, it can neither move nor see, nor 
hear, nor feel, nor understand ; but, unlike 
ather idols, it has oiflen communicated all thew 
powers to those who had them not, and a:niu- 
hilated them in those who had. This idol can 
boast of two peculiarities ; it is worshipped 
in all climates, without a single temple, and 
and by all classes, without a single hypocrite- 

CCIX. 
If kin^s would only determine not to ex- 
tend their dominions, until jifaey had filled 
•-hem with happjn^ss, they Urnld fint. the 
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smallest territories too lai^, but the longest 
life too short, for the faU accomplishment of 
so gprand and so noble an ambition. 

ccx. 

It is not every man that oan|d^orito wear 
a shabby coat ; and worldly wisdom dictates 
to Aer disciples, the propriety of dressing 
somewhat beyond^ their means, but of liying 
within them ; for every one sees how we dress, 
hut none see how we live, except we choose 
to let them. But the truly g^at are, by uni- 
versal sufirage, exempted from tiiese tram- 
mels, and may live or dres* as they please. 

CCXI. 

Sleep, the type of death, is also, like that 
which it typifies, restricted to the earth. It 
flies from nell, and is excluded from heaven. 

CCXII. % 

Emulation has been termed a spm' to virtue, 
and assumes to be a spur of g^oidv But it is 
a spur composed of baser materials, and if 
tried in the furnace, will be found to want 
that JixedneM which is the characteristic of 
-giAd* He that pursues virtue, only to sur- 
pass others, is not far from wishing* others 
less forward than himself; and he that rejoi- 
ces too much at his own perfections, will be 
too little grieved, at the defects of other men. 
We might also insist upon this, that true yir- 
tue, though the most humble of all things, is 
the most progressive; it must persevere to 
the end. But as Alexander scorned the 
Olympic games, because there were no kincfs 
to contend with, so he that starts only to 
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outstrip others, will suspend his exertions 
when that is attained ; and self-love will, in 
many cases, incline him to stoop for the prize, 
even before he has obtained the victory. But 
the views of the Christian are more exten- 
sive, and more enduring ; his ambition is, 
not to conquer others, but himself , and he 
unbuckles his armour,, only for his shroud. 

CCXIII. 
In the pursuit of knowledge, follow it 
wherever it is to be found ; like fern, it is the 
produce of all climates, and like coin, its cir- 
culation is not restricted to any particular 
class. We are ignorant in youth, from idle- 
ness, and we continue so in manhood, from 
pride; for pride is less ashamed of being 
ignorant, than of being instructed, and she 
looks too high to find that which very often 
lies beneath her. Therefore condescend to 
men of low estate, and be for, wisdom that 
which Alcibiades was for power. He that 
rings only one bell, will hear only one sound; 
and he that lives only with one class, will 
see but one scene of 'the great drama of life. 
Mr. Locke was asked how he had contrived 
to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, 
yet so extensive and so deep. He replied, 
that he attributed what little he knew, to the 
not having been ashamed to ask for informa- 
tion i and to tie rule he laid down, of conver- 
sing with all descriptions of men, on those 
topics chiefly that formed their own peculiar 
professions or pursuits. I myself have heard 
a common blacksmith eloquent when weld- 
ing of iron was the theme ; for what we know 
thoroughly we can usually express clearly, 
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sJDce ideas will snpply words, but words will 
not supply ideas. Therefore when I meet with 
any that write obscurely, or conyerse con- 
fusedly, I am apt to suspect two things ; first, 
that such persons do not understand them- 
selves ; and secondly, that they are not wor- 
thy of being understood by others. 

CCXIV. 

He that can enjoy, the intimacy of the • 
^eat, and on no occasion disgust them with 
familiarity, or disgrace himself by servility, 
proves that he is as perfect a gentleman by 
nature, as his companions are by rank. 

ccxv. 

Royal favourites are often obliged to carry 
their complaisance further than they meant. 
They live for their master's pleasure, and 
they die for his convenience. 

CCXVI, 

The hate which we all tear with the most 
christian patience is the hate of those who en- 
vy us. 

CCXVII. 
Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 

CCXVIII. 
There are two modes of establishing our 
reputation ; to be praised by honest men, and 
to be abused by rogues. It is best, however, 
to secure the former, because it will be in- 
variably accompanied' by the latter. His ca- 
Jumhiation is not only the greatest ben^t a 
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ro^ue can confer upon ns, but it is also fbc 
only service he will perform for nothing. 

CCXIX. 

As we ascend in society, like those who 
cHpib a mountain, we shall find that the line 
of perpetual congelation commences with the 
higher circles, and the nearer we approach 
to the grand luminary the court, the more 
frigidity and apathy shall we experience. 

ccxx. 

Sensible women have often been the dupes 
of designing men, in the following way ; They 
hare taken an opportunity. of praising 'them 
to their own confidante, but with a solemn 
injunction to secrecy. The confidante, bow- 
ever, as they know, will infallibly inform her 
principal, tiie first moment she sees her ; and 
this is a mode of flattery which always suc- 
ceeds. Even those females who nauseate 
flattery in any other shape, will not reject it 
in this ; just as we can bear thd light of the 
sun without pain when reflected by the moon. 

CCXXT. 

If you are under obligfation to many, it is 
prudent to postpone the recompensing of one 
until it be in your power to renumerate all, 
otherwise you will make more enemies by 
what you give, than by what you withhold. 

CCXXII. 

There is no cruelt]^ so inexorable and un- 
relenting, as that which-proceeds from a big- 
oted and presumptuous supposition of doing 
service to God. Under the influence of such 
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haUacinatiom, all common modes of reason.- 
iog- are perverted, and all general principles 
destroyed. . The victim ^of the fanatical per- 
secutor will find that the stron^r the motives 
he can urge for mercy are, the weaker will 
i be his chance of obtaining it, for the merit of 
his destruction will be supposed to rise in va- 
lue, in proportion as it is eflFected at the ex- 
pense of eveiy feeling, both of iustice and of 
humanity. Had the son of Philip the Se- 
cond of Spain been condemned by the inqui- 
sition, his own father, in default of any other 
executioner, would have carried the fe^pgots, 
and have set fire to the pile. And m the 
atrocious murder of archbishop Sharp, it is 
well known that Balfour and his party did 
not meet together at Gilston Muir, for the 
purpose of assassinating the archbishop, but 
to slay one Carmichaei, a magistrate. These 
misguided men were actuated (to use their 
own words) " 6y a strong outletting of the 
spirit,'* shortly to-be manifested by the out- 
letting of innocent blood ; and one Smith, a 
weaver at the Strutherdike, and inspired 
man, had also encouraged them, *' all lo go 
forward, seeing that God's glory was the on- 
ly ■ motive that was mjoving them to offer 
themselves to act for his broken down work." 
These men not happening to find Carmi- 
chael, w«re on the point of dispersing, when 
a lad running up, suddenly inform^ them 
that the coach of Archbishop Sharp was then 
coming on, upon the road between Ceres 
and Blebo Hole. Thus, Carmichael escaped 
but an archbishop was a sacrifice, cauf ht m 
the thicket, more costly thau the ram. "Tru- 
ly," said they, « this is of God, and it seem- 
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eth that God hath delivered him into out 
hands ; let us not draw back, but pttrsue him, 
for all looked upon it, considering^ the former 
circumstance, as a clear call from God to fall 
updn him. ' * W« may antici pate what tender 
mercies the archbishop mig^ht count upon 
from a gang of such enthusiasts; and die 
circumstance ^f a prelate mtirdered at the 
feet of bis daughter, with the curious conrcr- 
sation that accompanied this act, only prove 
that £ainaticism is of th^ same malignant ty()e 
and character, whether she be engfendered 
in the clan or the conclave, the kirk or the 
cathedral. 

. ccxxiii. 

It has been said, that whatever ia msuic 
with the intention of answering two purpo- 
ses, will answer neither of them well. This 
is for the most part true, with respect to the 
inventions and productions of man ; but the 
very reverse of this would seem to obtain, in 
all the operations of the Godhead. In the 
great laboratory of nature, many effects of 
the most important and extensive utility are 
often made to proceed from some one prima- 
ry cause ; neither do these effects, in any one 
instance, either clash or jar, or interfere with 
each other, but each one is as perfect, in its 
kind, as if the common source of its activity 
were adjusted and appropriated to the ac- 
complishing of that single effect alone, ^n 
illustration or two will suffice, where the 
number of examples is so great, that the dif- 
ficulty lies more in the selection, than in the 
discovery. The atmosphere is formed for the 
respiration of numberless animals, which most 
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important office it perfectly performs, being* 
the rery food of life. But there are two 
other processes almost as important, which 
could not ^o on without an atmosphere, see- 
ing that it is essential to both of them — The 
dissemination of li^ht by its powers of re- 
fraction and reflection, and of heat, by its de- 
composition. The ocean is a fluid world, ad- ' 
mirabjy calculated for the propagation and 
continuation of those myriaas of aquatic an- 
imals with which it abounds: and thus, it en- 
ables the Creator to extend, both in depth 
and surface, the sphere of sensation, of hfe, 
and of enjoyment, from the poles even unto 
the line. But the ocean has other most im- 
portant offices to fulfil ; it is perhaps more 
necessary to the earth,^ than the earth itself 
is to the ocean ; for while it appears to be the 
great receptacle of salt water, it becomes, 
through the joint medium of the sun and of 
the atmosphere, the principal reservoir and 
distributor of fresh. The sun himself was 
created as the grand emporium of light and 
heat to the system. But he not only warms 
and enlightens, but he also regulates and con- 
trols hoO) the times and the spaces of the . 
whole planetary world ; the lord of motion, 
no less than of light, he imnoses a law on those 
erratic bodies, as invincible as it is invisible, 
which nevertheless allows the fullest scope to 
all their wanderingd, and subjects them to no 
restraint but that which is absolutely neces- 
sary for their preservation. 

CCXXIV. 

When we consider that JuUifs Caesar, Pom- 
pey, Brutus, Cato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, 
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Horace, Virg-iJ, Hortensius, Augjistas, and 
Marcus Varro, were cotemporanes, that 
they were, at the same time enclosed within 
the wails of the same city, which mig^ht well 
be termed " Romd virum genitrix and when 
we further reflect, that this bright constrfla- 
tion was attended also by another snbordiDate 
to it, made up of stars, mdeed of lesser m^- 
nitude, but which would have shone wifli no 
small lustre in any other horizon, ^e no 
longer wonder that a capital that could breed 
and educate such men, could aspire to the 
proud title of the mistress of the world, and 
vaunt herself secure from all mortal wo^nds, 
save only those that might be inflicted in an 
evil hour by parricidal hands. But the close 
observer of human nature, who takes nothing 
. on trust, who, undazzled by the lustre, calm- 
ly enquires into the use, will not be content- 
ed with a bare examination of the causes that 
conspired to produce so marvellous an imion 
of talent, but will further ask, how it happen- 
ed, that men, whose examples have. been so 
fertile of instruction to future ages, were so 
barren of improvement and utility to their 
own. For it must be admitted that Rome 
was " divided against herself," split into fec- 
tion, and torn to pieces by a most bloody civ*! 
war, at the very moment she was in proud pos- 
session of all this profusion -of talent, by which 
she was consumed, rather than comforted, 
and scorched, rather than enlightened. Per- 
haps the conclusion that is forced upon us by 
a review of this particular period of Roman 
History, is neither consolatory nor honourable 
to our nature ; it would seepa, I fear, to be 
this namely, that a state of civil freedom is 
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al>8oiutely necessary for the trainiiig up, ed- 
ucating, and finishing' of great and noble 
minds ; but that society has no guarantee that 
minds so formed and finished, Siall not aspire 
to govern, rather than to obey ; no security 
that they shall not affect a greatness greater 
than the laws, and in affecting it, that they 
shall not ultimately destroy that very freedom 
tx} which alone they were indebted for their 
superiority. For such men too often begin 
by subjeotini;' all things to theircountry, and 
finish by subjecting their country unto them- 
selves. If we examine the individual char- 
acters of those great names I have cited above, 
we may perhaps affirm, that Horace, Virgil, 
Hortensius, Varro, and Livy, were more oc- 
cupied in writing what deserved to be read, 
than in doing any thing that deserved to be 
written. Atticus was a practical disciple 
of Epicurus, and too much concerned about 
the safety and health of his own person, to 
endanger it by attacking that of another ; as 
to Cicero, although he was formed both for 
action and deliberation, yet none of the blood 
that was spilt in this day, can fairly be charg- 
ed to him ; in fact, he had so much of the plia- 
bility of his friendlAtticus about him, that he 
mighC have flourished even in the court of 
Auffuatus, a rival of Maecenas, had he him- 
self been less eloquent, Octavius more grate- 
ful or Antony less vindictive. Four men 
remain, formed indeed in <' all the prodigality 
of nature," but composed of elements so op- 
posite to each other, that their ^conjunction, 
like tiie clash of adverse comets, could not 
bmt convulse the world; Caesar, Pompey, 
Brtttus, and Cato.— Caesar couU not brook a 
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superior, nor Pdmpey sm equal ; and Brutus, 
although he did not aspire himself to rule, 
was determined that no one else should do so. 
Oato, who might have dene more to sa^e his 
country, had he attempted less^ disrusted his 
friends and exasperated his foes, by a vain 
effort to realize the splendid fictions of Pla- 
to's Republic, in the dregs of Romuliu.— 
Proud without ambition, he was less belored 
as the stern defender of liberty, than Ciesar 
as the destroyer of it who was ambitious with- 
out pride ; a mistaken martyr in a noble 
cause, C^to was condemned to live io an 
era when the times could not bear bis inte- 
grity — nor his integrity the times. 

ccxxv. 

There is this difference between those two 
temporal blessing^s, health and money ; maoej 
is the most envied, but the least enjoyed; 
health is the most enjoyed, but the least envi- 
ed; and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious when we reflect that the poor- 
est man would not part with health for moner, 
but the richest would gladly part with il 
their money for health. 

CCXXVI. 

All governments ought to aspire to produce 
the highest happiness by the least, objection- 
able means. To produce good without some 
admixture of ill, is the prerogative of the De- 
ity alone. In a state of nature, eacb indivi- 
dual wouM strive to preserve the whole of his 
liberty, but then he would be also liable to 
the encroachments of others, who wonid feel 
equally determined to preserve the whole oi 
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theirs. In a state of GiFilization each indivi- 
dual voluntarily sacrifices a part of his liber- 
ty, to increase the general stock. But he 
sacrifices his liberty only to the laws ; and it 
ought to be the care of ^ood governments, 
tbat this sacrifice of the individual is repaid 
him with security and wUk interest; otherwise 
the splendid declarations of Rousseau might 
be verified, and a state of nature be preferred 
to a state of civilization. The liberty we ob- 
tain by being members of civilized society, 
would be licentiousness, if it allowed us to 
harm others, and slavery, if it prevented us 
from benefitting ourselves. True liberty, 
therefore, allows each individual to do all the 
g'ood he can to himself, without injuring his 
neighbour. 

CCXXVII. 

Of two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to 
society, that a good doctrine should be ac- 
companied by a bad life, than that a good life 
should lend its support to a bad doctrine. 
For the sect, if once established, will survive 
the founder. When doctrines, radically bad 
in themselves, are transmitted to posterity, 
recommended by the good life of their author, 
this is to arm a harlot with beauty, and to 
heighten the attractions of a vain and un- 
sound philosophy. I question if Epicurus 
and H^ime have done mankind a g^reater dis- 
service by the} looseness of their doctrines, 
than by the purity of their lives. Of such 
men we may more justly exclaim, than of 
CsBsar, "confound their virtues, they have 
*^ undoiie the world." 
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CCXXVIII. 

Many have been thought capable of gt 
verning, until they were called to govern: 
and others have been deemed incapabJe, 
who, when called into power, have tnosl 
agreeably disappointed public opinion, by far 
surpassing all previous anticipation. The 
fact is, that the great and little vulgar, toe 
often judge of the blade by the scabbard ; and 
shining outward qualities, although tbcy may 
excite first rate expectations, are not unn- 
sually found to be the companions of second 
rate abilities. Whereas, to possess a head 
equal to the greatest events, and a heart su- 
perior to the strongest temptations, are qua- 
lities which may be possessed so secretly, that 
a man's next door neighbour shall not disco- 
ver them, until some unforeseen and fortunate 
occasion has called them forth. 

CCXXIX. 

The ignorance of the Chinese may be at- 
tributed to their language. A literary Chi- 
nese must spend half his life in acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of it. The use of meta- 
phor, which may be said to be the algebra of 
language, is, I apprehend, unknown amongst 
them. And as language, after all, is made 
up only of the signli and countere of know- 
ledge, he that is obliged to lose so much time 
in acquiring the sign, will have bu|: little of 
the thing. So complete is the ignorance of 
this conceited nation, on many points, Oiat 
very curious brass models of all the mechan- 
ical powers, which the French government 
had sent over as a present, they considered 
to be meant as toys for the amusement of the 
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^rand-children of the emperor. And 1 have 
heard the late Sir George Staunton declare, 
that the costly mathematical instruments made 
hj Ramsden and DoUand, and taken to Pe- 
kin by Lord Macartney, were as utterly use- 
less to the Chinese, as a steam engine to an 
Ksqiiimaux, or a loom to a Hottentot. The 
father of Montaigne, not inaptly to my pre- 
sent subject, has observed, that the tedious 
time which we moderns employ in acquiring 
the language of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which cost them nothing, is the princi- 
pal reason why we cannot arriFC at that gran- 
deur of soul, and perfection of knowledge that 
was in them. But the learned Jlanguages, 
after all, are indispensable to form the gen- 
tleman and the scholar, and are well worth 
all the labour that they have cost us, provided 
ihej are valued not for themselves alone, 
which would make a pedant, but as a found- 
ation for further acquirements. The found- 
ation, therefore* should be in a great measure 
hidden, and its solidity presumed and infer- 
red from the strength, elegance, and conve- 
nimice of the superstructure. In one of the 
notes to a former publication, I have quoted 
an old writer, who observes, " that we fatten 
a slieep-with grass, not in order to obtain a 
crop of hav from his back, but in the hope 
•that he will feed us with mutton, and clothe us 
with wool." We may apply this to the scien- 
ces, we teach a young man ale-ebra, the ma- 
thematics, and logic, not that he should take 
his equations and parallelograms into West- 
mwster Hall, nor bring his ten predicaments 
to the House of Commons, but that he should 
bring a mind to both these places, se ffell 
Vol. 1.-7 t ^byGoogle 
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Stored with the soutid principles of tra^i ™i 
of reason, as not to be deceived by tfie chi- 
canery of the bar, nor the sophistry of the ^- 
nate. The acquirements of science may be 
termed the armour of the mind ; but that ar- 
mour would be worse than useless, that «wt 
us all we had, and left us nothing to defend. 

ccxxx. 

That is not the most perfect beauty which, 
in public, would attract the greatest observa- 
tion; nor even that which the statuary would 
admit to-be a faultless piece of clay, kneaded 
Tip with blood. But that is true beautv, 
which has not only a substance, but aspint, 
—a beauty that we must intimately know, 
•msUy to appreciate;— a beauty lighted np in 
cotiversation, where the mind sbm^ as il 
were through its casket, where, in the lan- 
ffuage of the poet, " the eloquent blood spoke 
in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, that 
we might almost sav her body thought." An 
oTder and a mode of beauty which, the nttOTf 
we know, the more we accuse ourselves for 
not having before discovered those tfaousand 
traces which bespeak that their owner has a 
soul. This is that beauty which never cloys, 
possessing charms as resistless as the fascinat- 
ing Egyptian, for which Antony. wisely paid 
the bauble of the world— a beauty like the 
rising of his own Italian suns, always en- 
chanting, never the same. 

CCXXXI. 

He that can please nobody, is not so much 
to be pitied, as he that nobody can please. 
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CCXXXII. 

Kevenge is a debt, in the paying* of which, 
the greatest knave is honest and sincere and, 
so far as be is able, punctual. But therd is 
a. difference between a debt of revengfe, and 
every other debt. By payings our other debts, 
lye are equal with all mankind ; but in refus- 
ing* to pay a debt of revenge, we are superior. 
Yet, it mast be confessed, that it is much less 
difficult to forgive our enemies, than our 
friends, and if we ask how it came to pass 
that OoriolanuA found it so hard a task to 
pardoa Rome, the answer is that he was him- 
self a Roman* 

ccxxxin. 

If rich, it is easy enough to conceal our 
wealth ; out if poor, it is not quite so easy 
to conceal our poverty. We shall find tbat 
it is letf difficult to hide a thousand guineas, 
tbaa oae bole in our coat* 

CCXXXIV. 

The cynic who twitted Aristippus, by ob- 
serring that the philosopher who could dine 
on herbs might despise the company of a 
king, was well replied to by Aristippus, when 
he remarked, that the philosopher who would 
enjoj the company of a king, might also des- 
pise a dinner of herbs. 

" JVbn pranderet olug H sciret regibua uli,'' 

Nothing is more common than to hear peo- 
ple abusing courtiers, and affecting to despise 
courts ; yet most of these would be proud of 
the acquaintance of the one, and would be 
glad to live in the other. The History of the 
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Conclave will show us how ready all m^i are 
to renounce philosophy for the roost distant 
probability of a crown. Whereas, Casimir 
of Poland, and Christina of Sweden, are 
likely to remain the alpha and the omei^, 
the first and the last of those who have re- 
nounced a crown for the sake of philosophy. 

ccxxxv. 

Wars are to the body politic what drams 
are to the individual. There are times when 
they may prevent a sudden death, but i£ 
frequently resorted to, or long persisted in, 
they heighten the energies omy to hasten tiie 
dissolution. 

ccxixvi. 

It has been shrewdly said, that ii^hen men 
abuse us, we should suspect ourselres, and 
when they praise us, them. It is a mre in- 
stance of virtue to despise censure, 'whick 
we do not deserve ; and still more r&re, to 
despise praise, which we do. But Ihat inte- 
grity that lives only on opinion, wou^d starve 
without it; and that theatrical kind of virtue 
which requires publicity for its stage, uid an 
applauding world for its audience, cou4 not 
be depended on in the secrecy of solitude, 
or the retirement of a desert, 

CCXXXVII. 

This is the tax a man must pay to bis vir* 
tues-^they hold up a torch to nis vices, and 
render those frailties notorious in him, which 
would have passed without observation in an- 
other. 
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CCXXXVIII. 

Those h3rpocbondriaQs, who, like Herodius, 
give up their whole tim^ and thoagfats to the 
care of their health, sacntce unto life every 
noble p\irpose of lirio^; stnTing to support a 
frail and feverish being* here, they neglect an 
hereafter ; they continue to patch up and re- 
pair their mouldering tenement of clay, re- 
gardless of the immoital tenant that must sur- 
vive it ; agitated by greater fears than the 
apostle, and sapported by none of his hopes, 
they "die daily." 

CCXXXIX. 

Intimacy has been the source of the deadli- 
est enmity, no less than of the firmest friend- 
ship ; *like some mighty rivers, which rise on 
the same mountain, but pursue a quite con- 
trary course. 

CCXL. 

' uitoxication of anger, like that of the 
fl^iJtT'KU^ to others, but hides us from 
ourselves . ^^^^ iniure our own cause, in 
1he;opmion of tW^'^ i^^. 

ately and eagerly dett^V^^ u^e the father of 
Virginia, w^o fnurdered^ » ^ ^^ 

vent her violation. Neither wm u^ men be 
disposed to view our quarrels in the safnb^^,Kt 
that we do ; and a man's blindness to his own 
defects will ever increase in proportion as 
he is angry with others or pleased with him- 
self. 

CCXL.I. 

«,]J>lsehood, like a drawing in perspective, 
"^ *— ^ to be examined in evert^ point 
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of .lew. becan«. ^^'J^^^X'^^: 

^^fn^ie^ry situation. «one«Hi 
the same. 

. ccxLii. 

There arc some characters wh<»e bias ittf 
impassible to calculate, and <>« ^^°«^,P-^^; 
ble conduct we cannot hazard the sli^ht^t 
proffnostication ; they often evince energy in 
fee merest trifles, and appear hstless and in- 
different on occasions of the greatest interest 
and importance; one would suppose they tea 
been dipped in the fountain of Hawnwwjj 
whose waters according to Diodorus, are coM 
by day, and hot only by night ! 

CCXLIII. J. 

There are some who refuse a favour ^5^1 . 
ciously, as to please us even by thgi^ijg^tiQQ 
and there ijre others who conf^ less by -the 
so clumsily that they nl^-^g ^y the manner 
measure, than *^^y^^}\n^ todiir feelings, as 
of a kindnc88,^/»'-one^ ^y^o, if w^e had drop- 
*^e Po\'^gffn.1kerchief, should present it unto 
us with a pair of tongs ! 

CCXLTV- 
It has been said, that the retreat shows the 
general, as the reply the orator; and it is 
partly true ; although a general would ratti- 
er build his fame on his advances, thwi on^SF 
retreats, and on what he has attained - 
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than OQ what he has abandoned. Morea, we 
know, was fafoous for His retreats, insomuch, 
that his companions in arms compared him 
to a drum, which nobody hears of^ except it 
be beaten. But, it is nevertheless true tl^t 
the merits of a general are not to be appreci- 
ated by the battle aione, but by those dispo- 
sitions that preceded it, and by those meas- 
ures that followed it. Hannibal knew bet- 
ter how to conquer, than how to profit by the 
conquest ; and Napoleon was more skilml in 
taking positions, than in maintaining them* 
As to reverses, no general can presume to 
say that he may not be defeated ; but he can 
and ought to say, that he will not be surpri- . 
sed. There are dispositions so skilful, that 
the battle may be considered to be won be- 
fore it is fought, and the campaign to be de- 
cided, even before it is contested. There are 
generals who have accomplished more by the 
march, than by the musket ; and Europe 
saw, in the lines of Tores Vedras, a simple 
telescope, in the hands of a Wellington, be- 
come an instrument, more fatal and des- 
tructive than all the cannon in the camp of 
his antagonist. ^ 

CCXLV. 
Expect not praise without envy until vou 
are dead. Honours bestowed on the illus- 
trious dead, hare in them no admixture of en- 
vv ; for the living pity the dead ; and pity 
and envy, in&«, oW and vinegar, assimilate 
not : 

" Urit enimfulgore suo qui pragravat artes 
Infra se positas, exHnctus, amoMtur idem." 
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CGXLVI. 

Mental pleasures never cloy ; unlike those 
of the body, they are increased by repetition 
approved of by reflection, and strengthened 
by enjoyment. 

ccxEvn. 

Those who have resources within them- 
selves, who can dare to live alone, ?rant 
friends the least, but, at the same time, best 
know how to prize them the most. But no 
company is far preferable to bad, because we 
are more apt to catch the vices of others than 
their virtues, as disease is tar more conta- 
gious than health. 

CCXLVIIL 
It is better to meet dang-er than to wait for 
it. He that is on a lee-shore, and foresees a 
hurricane, stands out to sea, and encounters 
a storm, to avoid a shipwreck. And thus, 
the legislator who meets some evils, half sub- 
dues them. In the grievous dearth that visi- 
ted the land of Egypt, Joseph foretold the 
evil, and adopted measures that proclaimed 
to the nation, <* you shall not feast, in order 
that you may not fast ; and although yon 
must submit to a scarcity, you shall not en- 
dure a famine." And those very persons who 
have been decried, by short-sighted reason- 
ers in this country, as regraters and mono- 
polizers, are, in times of real deficient'' ♦•'' 
actual Josephs of thA_lflL»^ Zjilcethe preu- 
tolatores in the camp of the Romans, they spy 
out the nakedness of the land before the mam 
body are advised of it, and, by raising the 
price of the commodity, take the only means 
to insure an economy in the use of it. 
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CCXLIX. 

Louis the Fourteenth having' become a 
king by the death of his minister, Mazarin, 
set up the trade of a conqueror on bis own 
acoonnt. The devil treated him as be does 
youQg gamesters, and bid very bigh for him, 
at first, by granting bim unexampled success ; 
he finished by punishing him with reverses 
equally unexampled — Thus, that sun which 
he bad taken for his device, although it rose 
in cloudless majestv, was doomed to set in 
obscurity, tarnished by the smoke of his de- 
feats, and tinged with the blood of his sub- 
jects. . 

CCL. 

It is an old saying, that Truth lies in a well : 
but the misfortune is, that some men will use 
no chain to draw her up, but that which is so 
long that it is the labour of their life to finish 
it ; or if they live to complete it, it may be 
that the first links are eaten up by rust, be- 
fore the last are ready. Others, on the con-" 
trary, . are so .indolent, that they would at- 
tempt to draw up Truth without any chain, 
or by means of one that is too short. Both 
of these will miss their object. A wise man 
will provide a chain for this necessary pur- 
pose, that has not a link too much, nor a link 
too little, and on the first he will write ** ars 
longa" 9jA on the last, "rito hrevis.'* 

CCL.I. 

Doubt is the vestibule which all must pass 
before they can enter into the temple of wis- 
dom ; therefore, when we are in doubt, and 
puzzle out the truth by our own exertions, 

7* 
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we have gained a something- that will stay by 
US, and which will senre us again. But, if 
to avoid the trouble of the 'search, we avail 
ourselves of the superior information of a 
friend, such knowleoge will not remain with 
us ; we have not bought but borrowed it. 

CCLII. 

Great men, like comets, are eccentric in 
their courses, and formed to do extensive 
^ood,by modes unintelligible to vulgar minds. 
Hence, like those erratic orbs in the firma- 
ment, it is their late to be miscomprehended 
by fools, and misrepresented by knaves; to 
be abused for all the good thev actual! v do, 
and to be accused of ills with which they have 
nothing to do, neither in design nor execu- 
tion. 

cclTii. 

Some men who have evinced a certain de- 
gpee of wit and talent, in private companies, 
fail miserably when they attempt to appear 
as public characters, on the grand theatre of 
human life. Great men in a little circle, bat 
little men in a g-reat one, they show their 
learning to the ignorant, but their ignorance 
to the learned; the powers of their miAd 
seem to be parched up and withered by the 
public g^e, as Welch cascades before a smn- 
mer sun, which, by tiie by, we are told, arc 
vastly fine in the winter, when nobody goes 
to see them. 

cLxTv. 

Great men often obtain their ends by means 
beyond the grasp of vulgar intellect, aixd 
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even by methods diametricallv opposite to 
those which the multitude would pursue. But 
to effect this, bespeaks as profound a know- 
ledge of mind, as that philosopher evinced of 
matter, who ^^ produced ice by the agenc}' 
of heat. 

CCL.V. 

Those that are the loudest in their threats, 
are the weakest in the execution of them. 
In springing a mine, that which has done the 
most extensive mischief makes the smallest 
report ; and, 9gain, if we conaider the effect 
of lightning, it is probable that he that is 
kill^ by it hears no noise ; but the thunder 
clap which follows, and which most alarms 
the ignorant, is the surest proof of their safety. 

CXLVI. 

We most readily forpfive that attack whicli 
affords us an opportunity 6f reaping a splen- 
did triumph. A wise man will not sally forth 
from his doors to cudgel a fool, who is in the 
act of breaking his windows, by pelting them 
with guineas. -. 

CCLVII. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his 
mind, is a position that has led to very false 
conclusions. If the devil himself were to 
write a book, it would be in praise of virtue, 
because the ffood would purchase it for use, 
and the bad for ostentation. 

CCLVITI. 
It is not known where he that invented the 
plough was born, nor where he died ; yet ho 
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has effected more for the happiness at the 
world than the whole race of heroes and con, 
querors, who have drenched it with tears* 
and manured it with blood, and whose birth, 
parentage, and education l^e been handed 
down to us with a precision precisely propoF* 
tionate to the mischief they haye done. 

CCLXIX. 

As the gout seems privilege to attack the 
bodies of the weal thy, so ennui seems to ex- 
ert a similar prerogative over their minds- 
I should consider the middle and lower class. 
es, in this country, in a great measure ex> 
empt from this latter malady of the mind ; 
first, because there is no vernacular nttfo^ 
that fully describes it, in our laogusige : and 
secondly, because we shall find it difficult to 
explain this disease to such persons; they 
will admit, however, that they have some- 
times thought a rainy Sunday particularly 
tedious and long. In the constitution of oar 
nature, it so happens, that pleasure cloys and 
hebetates the powers of enjoyment very soon, 
but that pain does not, by ^ny means, in an 
equal proportion, dull the powers of suffering. 
A fit of the toothache, or the tic doloreux, 
shall continue their attacks with slight inter' 
missions for months, and the last pang shall 
be as acute as the first. Again, we are so 
framed and fashioned, that our sensations may 
continue alive for years to torment, after 
thev have been dead for years to transport; 
and it would be well, if old age, which has 
been said to forbid the pleasures of youth on 
penalty of death, interdicted us ^Iso from those 
pains which are unhappily as much or more 
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the lot of the old than of the yotin^. But 
the cold and shrivelled hand of time is doub- 
ly industrious; he uot only plucks up flowers, 
but be plants thorns in their room ; and pun- 
ishes the bad with the recollections of the 
past, the sufferings of the present, and the 
anticipation of the future, until death be- 
comes their only remedy, because life hath 
become their sole disease. If these obser- 
vations be just, their application to ennui» 
our present subject, is obvious. For he that 
does labour ifnder acute pain, will be too 
much occupied for ennui ; and he that does 
not, has no right to indulge it, because he is 
not in the fruition of vivid pleasure. It is 
not in the nature of things that vivid pleas- 
ures should continue long, their very contin- 
uance must make them cease to be vivid. 
Therefore we might as well suffer ennui, be- 
cause we are not angels but men. There are, 
indeed, some spirits so ardent, that change of 
employment to them is rest, and their only fa- 
tigue a cessation from activity. But, even 
these, if they make pleasure a business, will 
be equally subject to ennui, with more phleg- 
matic minds ; for mere pleasure, although it 
refresh the weary, wearies the refreshed. 
Gaming has been resorted to bv the affluent, 
as a refuge from ennui : it is a mental dram, 
and may succeed for a moment, but, like all 
other stimuli, it produces indirect debility; 
and those who have recourse to it, wWl find 
that the sources of their ennui are far more 
uiexhaustihle than those of thc^r nurse. En- 
nui, perhaps has made more gamblers than 
ararice, more drunkards than thirst, and per- 
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haps as many suicides as despair. Its only cure^ 
is the pursuit of some desirable object; — \i 
that object be worthy of our pursuit and our 
desires, the prog'uostics of a cure are still 
more fayouraole ; — if the object be a distant 
one, yet atTording constant opportunities of 
pursuit and advancement, the cure is cer- 
tain, until the object be attained; — ^but if 
that object cannot be attained, nor even ex- 
pected until (^r death, although the meBiis 
of its attainm^it must last as long- as our life, 
and occur as constantly as the* moments tiist 
compose it, we may then exclaim ** I hate 
found" with more cause than the philospbo', 
and seek from the dying Cfiristian an infalli- 
ble nostrum for all the evils of ennui. 

CCLX. 

Heaven may have happiness as utterly 
unknown to us, as the gift of perfect vision 
would be to a man bom blind. If we consi- 
der the inlets of pleasure from five senses on- 
ly, we may be sure that the same being* wbo 

* It would seem that emplojrmem i« more «fficacto0 
in the cure of ennui tlian society. A young Huron, is 
a village near Quebec, emphatically exclaimed to m 
English traveller. " On s'ennuie dans le village, et on 
ne 8*ennaie Jamais dans le bois." We all remember C^ 
instance of that man of rank and title, who destroyed 
himself in full possession of every thing that could make 
life desirable, leaving it on record, that he committed 
the act, only because he was tired of putting on his 
clothes in the morning, and taking them off again at 
night : and in times still nearer to us, John Maddocks, 
and Henry duin, esq. of Dublin notoriety, the former 
in Uie clear unincumbered possession of six thooMuid 
poujkds per annum, and both of them in fUll possessioa 
of health and competence, destroyed themseWes for no 
other reason, but because they were tired of the unva- 
ried repeUUons and insipid amusements of life. 
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created us, could faaye ^ven us five hundred, 
if he had pleased. Mutual love, pure and ex- 
alted, founded on charms hoth mental and 
corporeal, as it constitutes the highest happi- 
ness on earth may, for any thing we know to 
the contrary, also form the lowest happiness 
of Heaven. And it would appear consonant 
with the administration of Providence, in oth- 
er matters, that there should be such a link 
between earth and heaven ; for, in all cases, 
a chasm seems to be purposely avoided, 
^^pmderUe Deo," ' Thus, the material world 
has its links, by which it ia made to shake 
hands, as it were, with the vegetable, — <the 
vegetable with the animal, — the animal with 
the intellectual, — and the intellectual with 
what we may be allowed to hope of the an- 
gelic. 

CCLXI. 

Nothing is more common than to hear di- 
rectly opposite aecounts of the same coun- 
tries. The difference lies not in the report- 
ed but the reporter. Some men are so impe- 
rious and overbearing in their demeanor, tnat 
tbev would represent even the islanders of 
Peiew, as insolent and extortionate; others 
are of a disposition so conciliatory and unas- 
suming, that they would have little that was 
harsh or barbarous to record, even of the 
Mussuhnen of Cbnstantinople. 

CCLXII. 

It would be very unfortunate if there was 

no other road to Heaven but throuefa Hell. 

Yet this dangerous and impracticable road 

has been attempted by all those princes, po- 
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tentates, and statesmen, who have done evH, 
that good might come. 

CCLXIII. 
Courage is incompatible with the fear of 
death; buteyerv villain fears death; therefore 
no villain can \>e brave. He may, indeed, 
possess the courage of a rat, and fight with 
desperation, when driven into a corner. If 
by craft and crime a successful adventurer 
should be enabled to usurp a kingdom, and 
to command its legions, there may be mo- 
ments, when, like Richard on the field of 
Bosworth, or Napoleon on the plains of Ma- 
rengo, all must be staked ; an awM crisis, 
when, if his throne be overturned, his sca/- 
fold must rise upon its ruins. Then, indeed, 
though the cloud of battle should lower on 
his hopes, while its iron bail is rattling around 
him, the greatest coward will hardly fly^ to 
ensure that death which he can only escape 
by facing. Yet the glare of a courage thus 
elicited by danger, where fear conquers fear, 
is not to be compared to that calm sunshine 
which constantly cheers and illuminates the 
breast of him who builds his confidence on 
virtuous principle ; it is rather the transient 
and evanescent lightning of the storm, which 
derives half its lustre from the darkness that 
surrounds it. 

CCLXIV. 

The absent man would wish to be thought 
a man of talent, by affecting to foi^et what 
all others remember ; and the antiquarian is 
in pursuit of the same thing, by rememberinif 
^hat all others have thought proper to foiget. 
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I cannot but think it would much improye 
society, first, if all absent men would take in- 
to their heads to turn antiquarians; and, 
next, if all antiquarians would be abvent 
n%en ! 

CCLXV. 

To know a man, obsenre how he wins his 
o'bject, rather than how he loses it ; for, when 
^we fell, our pride supports us, when we suc- 
oeed, it betrays us. 

ccLxvr. 

Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is 
not so strong as the memory of fools, nor so 
keen as their resentment ; he that has not 
strength of mind to forgive, is by no means 
weak enough to forget ; and it is much more 
easy to do a cruel thing, than to say a severe 
one. 

cc£xvii. 

In literature, it is very difficult to establish 
a name. Let an author's first work have 
what merit it maj, he will lose if he prints it 
himself; and being a novfM homo in litera- 
ture, his only chance is to give his first edt' 
Hon to his bookseller. It is truB ^^^ "*® 
bookseller will offer tci2?;r^'*?*'"®'y liberal 
to those w*^'- *— ' ^ established a reputation, 
^^*r w\\\ lose bv manv, who, like Scott, have 
written spiritedly for^fame, but tamely for 
money- But, even in this case, the booksel- 
lers have no right to complain ; for these cal- 
culating Maecenases ought to remember, that 
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if they pay too dearly for the lees, tbe^ had 
i\xefirH sqmezing of the grapes for nothing.* 

ccLxvin. 

In addressing the multitude, we must re- 
member to follow the advice that Cromwell 
gave bis soldiers, "^re low." This is the 
great art of the Methodists, " fast est et ab 
hoste doceri." If our eloquence be directed 
above the heads of our hearers, we shall do 
no execution. By pointing our arguments 
low, we stand a chance of hitting their hearts^ 
as weir as their heads. In addressing angels, 
we could hardly raise our eloquence too lugh; 
but we must remember that men are not an- 
gels. Would we warm them by our elo- 
quence, unlike Mahomet's monntain, it must 
come down to them, since they cannot raise 
themseWes to it. It must come home to their 
wants and to their wishes, to their hopes and 
their fears, to their families and their firesides. 
The moon gives a far greater light than all 
the fixed stars put together, although she is 
much smaller than any of them ; the reason 
is, that the ^tars are superior and remote- 
but the moon is inferior and contiguotu. 

ccLxix. 

The pibi^.«t ir^an who pays attention to 
women, will sometin., J^^^ ^ ^^H ^ 

the handsomest man who docs nui. ^*«rn^^ 
observed to Lord Townsend, " Yon, mj 
Lord, are the handsoffiest man in the king- 

* Those who continue to write after their wit is ex 
hansted, may be compared to those old maids who giT« 
iw one cup of good tea, but all the rest of milk and w«- 
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lom^ aBd I the plainest. But 1 would give 
our lordship half an hour's start, and. yet 
some up with you in the affections of any 
^oinan we both wished to win ; because all 
hose attentions which you would omit on the 
core of fine exterior, I should be ob]ig;ed to 
>ay, owingpto the deficiences of mine." 

CCLXX. 

Agriculture is the most certain source of 
stren^h, and wealth, and independence.--^ 
Commerce flourishes bj circumstances pre- 
carious, contingent, transitory, almost as li- 
able \o change, as the winds atid waves that 
^aft It to our shores She may well be term^ 
K M youngfer sister, for, in all emergencies, 
She looks to agriculture, both for defence and 
<^t2i?P*^- The earth, indeed, is doubly 
Sr>lM I«^ai™"ch as she not only repays for- 
iJ^l ifu% "*'tirator, but reciprocallv im^ 
S^^rt, LrrXnr- awarding him with 
?!^^?;«!?«1 ^^I^^ Agricul- 

and m her brave an hardy neasaiur^ gl^e ofl 
fers a legitimate and trustv sword- to those rvu 
iers that dulvapprpoiafe her value, and court 
alliance. Tt is, however, more easy to con- 
vert husbandmen into excellent soldiers, than 
«.'r"*iu*® «omulus, who could at will recon- 

muJoti".*!^'"--"^ ^"^ "'^^'^^^^i those 
muenals that conquered the worid : a pea- 

desDwe?*' i*T"* '" ^*''' laborious in peace, 
leVWef ^'^h' prepared to reap th^ blood- 
iTfW^^^*'^® sickle after leaving secur. 

^ Jtl L^ i^^ ^^^' '^^ ^°'y employ, 
ments, says Dio. .^^ Romulus left to free, 
mpn Tfere, agriculwe vid warfare; for he 
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observed that men so employed are oiore 
temperate, less en tangled in the puranits 
of forbidden love, and subject to that kind 
of avurice only which leads them not to in- 
jure one another, but to enrich themselres at 
the expense of the enemy. But finding that 
each of these occupations, separate from the 
other, is imperfect, and produces muimurs : 
instead of appointing one part of the men to 
till the eartn, and the other to lay waste the 
enemy's country, according to the institutioD 
of the Lacedemonians, he ordered the same 
persons to exercise the employments boHi oi 
husbandmen and of soldiers ; and accnsmmed 
them, in time of peace, to live in the coufiir;, 
and cultivate the land, except when it was 
necessary for them to come to market, v^p*f^ 
which occasions they were to meet ijj ^ '''" 
ty, in order to traffic ; and to thJ»**™ 7®.**^ 
pointed a market to be held -'«D^ """J" ^• 
And, in time of war, he t-«iffht them the do- 
ty of Soldiers, and P'^ ^^ y^^^^ *° ""y ®*^' 
in the fatigue* '^ advantages that attend it 

CCLXXI. 
Avarice has ruined more men than pro&- 
gality, and the blindest thoughtlessness of ex* 
penditure has not destroyed so many for^ 
tunes, as the calculating but insatiable hist '^ 
accumulation. 

CCLXXII. 

Some ^rejnUed saints that have feifr*"^; 
ized ought u> have been canp-^®^^ ■"<* 
some reputed sihnew that hav- ^?ffj cannon- 
aded, ought to have be^n '^^^^^ 
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CCLXXIII. 
To be satisfied with the acquital of the 
world, though accompanied with the secret 
condemnation of conscience, this is the mark 
of a little mind ; but it requires a soul of no 
common stamp to be satisfied with his ovm 
acquital, and to despise the condemnation of 
the world. 

cc£xxiv. 

An. Irishman fights before he reasons, a 
Scotchman reasons before he fights, an En- 
glishman is not particular as to the order of 
precedence, but will do either to accommo- 
date bis customers. A modern general has 
aaid, that the best troops would be as follows : 
an Irishman half drunk, a Scotchman half 
starred, and an Englishman with his belly 
full. 

CCLXXV. 

If some persons were to bestow one half 
of their fortune in learning how to spend the 
other half, it would be money extremely well 
laid out. He that spends two fortunes, and 
permitting himself to be twice ruined, dies 
at last a beggar, deserves no- commisseration. 
He has gainai neither experience from trial, 
Qor reoentance from reprieve. He has been 
all his life abusing fortune without enjoying 
her, and purchasmg wisdom without posses- 
sing her. 

CCXXVI, 

Relations take the greatest liberties, and 
give the least assistance. If a stranger can- 
aot help us with his purse, he will not msult 
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ti8 with his comments ; but with relatioDs, it 
moetij happens that they are the veriest mi- 
^rs with regard to their property, but perfect 
prodigals in the article of advice. 

CCLXXVII. 

After hypocrites, the greate&t dupes the de- 
vil has, are those who exhaust an anxioiieex- 
isteoce in the disappointmeDts and vexations 
of business, and live miserabljr and mcaiiiy, 
only to die magnificently and rich. F«r,\^kc 
the hypocrites^, the only disinUrtsted action 
these men can accuse themselves of is, that oi 
iserving the devil, without receiving his ima- 
ges ; for the assumed formality of the onets. 
not a more effectual bar to enioymeot, than 
the real avarice of the other. He that stands 
every day of his life behind a counter, notil 
he drops from it into the grave, may ncgo- 
ciate many very profitable bargains ; but be 
has made a single bad one, so bad, indeed, 
that it counterbalances all -the rest ; for the 
empty foolery of dying rich, he has paid dowo 
his health, his happiness, and his integritr : 
since a verv old author observes, that "as 
mortar sticketb between the stones, so stick- 
eth fraud between buying and selling'^" Sncl 
a worldling may be compared to a merchant 
who should put a rich cargo into a vessel. 
embark with it himself, and encounter all the 
perils and privations of the sea, although he 
was thoroughly convinced beforehand tint 
he was only providing for a shipwreck, at the 
end of a troublesome and tedious voyage. 

CCLXXVIII. 
Women do not transgress the bound of de- 
corum as often as men, but when they do 
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they go greater lengths. For with reason 
some what weaker, they have to contend 
with passions somewhat stronger; besides, 
a female by one transgression, forfeits her 
place in society forever ; if once she falls, it 
is the fall of Lucifer. It is hard, indeed, 
that the law of opinion shonld be most severe 
on that sex, which is least able to bear it; 
but so it is, and if the sentence be harsh, 
the sufferer shonld be reminded that it was 
passed by Yker peers. Therefore, if once a wo- 
man breaks tnrough the barriers of decen- 
cy, her case is desperate ; and if she goes 
g^reater lengths than the men, and leaves the 
pale of propriety farther behind her, it is 
because she is aware that all return is prohi- 
bited, and by none so strongly as by her own 
sex We may also add that as modesty is the 
richest otnament of a woman, the want of it 
is her greatest deformity, for the better the 
thing, the worse will ever be its perversion ; 
aad if an angel falls^ the trcmsition must be 
to a demon. 

CCLXXIX. 

Of the professions it may be said, that sol- 
diets are becoming too popular, parsons too 
lazy, physicians too mercenary, and lawyers 
too powerful. 

CCLXXX. 

Most men abuse courtiers, and effect to de- 
spise courts ; yet most men are proud of the 
acouaintance of the one, and would be glad 
to live in the other. 
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CCLXXXI. 

Evils are more to be dreaded from the sud- 
denness of their attack than from ther mag- 
nitude, or their duration. In the storms of 
life, those that are foreseen are half overconae, 
but the tiffoon is a just cause of alarm to the 
helmsman, pouncing^ on the vessel, as an ea- 
gle on the prey. 

CCLXXXII. 

Homer, not contented with making his \A' 
ro invulnerable every where but in the hec/, 
and so swift of foot, that if he did ran, nobo- 
dy could-catch him, completes the whole by 
makin? a god his blacksmith, and coveripg 
him, liKe a rhinoceros, with a coat of ami, 
from a superhuman manufactory. With all 
those advantag-es, since his object was to nir- 
priae his readers, he should nave made bis 
bully a coward, rather than a hero. 

CCLXXXIII. 

Of method, this may be said : if we make it 
our slave, it is well, but it is bad if we are 
slaves to method. A gentleman once told lae 
that he made it a regular rule to read fifty 
pages erery day of some author or olber, and 
on no account to fall short of that nmnbtft 
nor to exceed it. I silently set hiai doffv 
for a man who might have taste to read some- 
thing worth writing, but who never cooW 
have genius himself to write any thiog* woiti^ 
reading. 

CCLXXXIV. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with de- 
cision ; and yield with graciousness, or op- 
pose with firmness. 
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CCLXXXV. 

There are many gpoodnatured fellows, who 
I lave paid the forfeit of their livPs to their 
1 ove of bantering and raillery. No doub.t 
they have had much diversion, but they have 
purchased^it too dear. Although their wit and 
t-heir brilliancy mav have been often extoll- 
ed, yet it has at last been extinguished for- 
ever ; and hfj^ a foe, perhaps, who had neither 
the one nor the other, but who found it easi- 
er to point a sword than a repartee. I have 
lieard of a man in the province of Bengal, 
^vho badll^been a long time verjr successful in 
h u n ting the tiger. His skill gained him great 
eclat, and insured him much diversion ; at 
length he narrowly escaped with his life ; he 
then relinquished the sport, with this obser- 
vation: ** Tiger hunting is vei'y fine amuse- 
ment, so long as we hunt the tiger, but it is 
i-ather awkward when the tiger takes it into 
liis head to hunt us." Again, this skill in 
small wit, like skill in small arms, is very apt 
to beget a confidence which may prove fatal 
in the end. We may either mistake the pro- 
per moment, for even cowards have their 
fighting days, or we may mistake the proper 
man. A certain Savoyard got his livelihood 
by exhibiting a monkey and a bear ; he gain- 
ed so much applause from his tricks with the 
monkey, that he was encourag'ed to practise 
some of them upon the bear ; ne was dread- 
fully lacerated, and on being rescued with 
great difficulty 'from the gripe of bruin, he 
exclaimed : " What a fool was I, not to dis- 
tinguish between a monkey and a bear ; a 
bear my friends, is a very grave kmd of per- 
Vot. I.— 8 t 
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sona^e^ and, as you plainly see, does not un- 
derstand a joke '." 

CCLXXXVL 

' It is always safe to learn, evei^ frgm oar 
enemies— seldom safe to jrenture to instruct- 
eren our friends. 

ccLxxxvn. 

If men have been termed pilgrims, and life 
a journey, then we may add, that the Chns- 
tian pilgrimage far surpasses all otbcftis, mlbe 
* following important particulars : in the good- 
ness of the road, in the beauty of the pros- 
pects — in the excellence of the compaiijr— 
and in the vast superiority of the accommoda- 
tion provided for the christian traveller when 
he has finished his course. 

CCLXXXVIII. 

^U who have been great and good without 
Christianity, would have been much g^reater 
and better with it. If there be, amongst the 
sons of men, a single exception to this max- 
im, the divine Socrates may be allowed topnt 
in the strongest claim. It was his hig-h am- 
bition to deserve, by deeds, not by creeds- 
an ttnrevealed heaven ; and by works, not 
by faith, to enter an unpromised land. 

CCLXXXIX. 

Though the Godhead were to reward and 
to exalt, without limit, and without end, ye! 
ih« object of its highest favours could ncrer 
offead the brightness of his eternal majesty, 
by too near an approximation to it ; for tfiP 
dijarerence between the Creator and the crea- 
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ted most ever be infinite, and the barrier tbat 
divides them insurmountable. 

ccxc. 

Of all the marvellous works of the Deify, 
perhaps there is nothing that angels behold 
with such supreme astonishment as a proud 
man. 

CCXCI. 

Vanity finds in self-love so powerful an al- 
ly, that It storms, as it were by a coup de 
motn, the' <:;itadel of our heads, where, nav- 
ing hUnded the two watchmen^ it readily de- 
scend into the heart. A coxcomb begins 
by determining that his own profession is the 
first ; and he unishes, by deciding that he is 
the first of his profession. 

CCXCII. • 

A poor nation that relaxes not firom her 
attitude of defence, is less likely to be at- 
tacked, though surrounded by powerful neigh- 
bours, than another nation which possesses 
wealth, commerce, population, and all the 
sinews of war, in far greater abundance^ but 
uwprepar&i. For the more sleek the prey, 
the greater is the temptation ; and no wolf 
will ^eaye a sheep, to dine upon a porcupine. 

ccxcm. 

f; Memory is the friend (S" wit, but the treach- 
erous ally of invention : and there are many 
books that owe Iheir success to two things, 
the good memory of those who write thenv, 
and the bad memory of those who read them* 
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CCXCIV. 

Suicide sometimes proceeds fiwm coward- 
ice, but not always ; for cowardice aome- 
times prevents it; since as many lire because 
they are afraid to die, as die biecause fliey 
are afraid to live. 

ccxcv. 

We submit to the society of those thatco 
inform us, but we .seek the society of those 
whom we can inform. And men of gemas 
ought not to be chagrined if they see them- 
selves neglected. For, when we commimi- 
cate knowledge, we are raised in our own 
estimation, but when we receive it, we arc 
lowered. That, therefore, which has been 
observed of treason, may be said of talent, 
we love instruction, but hate the instructcr, 
and use the light, but abuse the lantern. 

CCXCVI. 

Vice stings us, even in our pleasures, bnt 
virtue consoles us, even in our pains. 

CCXCVII. 

There are four classes of men in the worW; 
first, those whom every one would wish to 
talk tOf and whom every one does talk of;— 
these are that small minority that constitnts 
the great. Secondlv, those whom no ooe 
wishes to talk to, an^ whom no one does taiir 
of; — these are the »ast majority: that consti- 
tute the little. The third class is made up of 
those whom every body talks of, but noliody 
talks to ;— :-these constitute the knaves. Aod 
the fourth is composed of those whom every 
body talks to, but whom nobody talks of; asa 
these constitute the fools. 
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CCXCVIII.. 

He that like the wife of Caesar, is above 
suspicion, he alooe is the fittest person to 
Qnaertake the noble and adventurous task 
of diverting* the shafts of calamny, from him 
who has been wounded without cause, has 
fidlen without pity, and cannot stand with- 
out help. It is the possessor of unblemish- 
ed character alone, who, on such an occasion, 
mav dare to stand, like Moses, in the gap, 
and stop the plague of detraction, until Truth 
and Tune, those slow but steady friends, 
shall come up to vindrcate the protected, and 
digrni^ the protector. A good character, 
therefore, is carefully to be maintained for 
the sake of others if possible, more than 
ourselves ; it is a coat of triple steel, giving 
securi^ to the wearer, protection to the op- 
pressea, and inspiring the oppressor, with 
awe. 

CCXCIX. 
Courage is generosity of the highest order, 
for the brave^Lre prodigal of the most previous 
things. Our blood is nearer and dearer to 
us than our money, and our life than our es- 
tate. Women are more taken with courage 
than wilii gpenerosity, for it has all the merits 
of its sister virtue, with the addition of the 
most disinterested devotedness, and most pow- 
erffil protection. €renerosity enters so much 
into the constitution of courage, that, with the 
exception of the great Duke of Marlboro*'*' 

* At a certain diplomatic dinner, where there were 
nuiny fbreiffopra of dtaHnctlon, the duke gave for a toast, 
'< my <|ueen." One of the party, who lat next to Prince 
Eugene, Inquired of hln, in a whisper* " wliat queen 
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we shall hardly find an instance of undaunt- 
ed personal bravery, coexisting in tj^ same 
breast, with great avarice. The seii-detkia.1 
of Christianity, the magnanimity of chivaky, 
all that is splendid in history, or captivadiw; 
in romance, seems to have been made im of 
courage, or generosity, or of both. In ftct, 
true courage, well directed, can neither be 
overpaid nor overpraised. An hero is not 
composed of common materials; his expense 
is hazard, his coin is blood, and out of the 
very impossibilities of the coward, he cuts a 
penlous harvest with his sword. We cannot 
aspire to so high a character, on cheaper 
terms, otherwise Falstaff's soldiers might be 
allowed their claim, since they were afraid 
of nothing but danger. It is unfortunate, 
however, that presence of mind is aiwavs 
most necessary, when absence of body would 
be most desirable ; and there is this paradox 
in fear, he is most likely to inspire it in others, 
who has none himself. 

ccc. 

Natural good is so intimately connected 
with moral good, and natural evil with moral 
evil, that I am as cei tain as if I heard a voice 
from heaven proclaim it, that God is im the 
side of virtue. 

He has learnt much, and has not lived iB 
vain, who has practically discovered that most 
strict and necessary connexion, that does, 
and will ever exist, between vice and misery, 
and virtue and happiness, the g^atest ioD> 

hie grace had given.»» «« I know of no qaMa. ^bat fi hfc 
partiealar favorite,*' replied tiie prfaicc, " except tt »• 
Begina |iecunia." 
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acle tiiat the Almighty could perform, would 
be,to make a bad man happy, even in hea- 
ven I he must unparadise that blessed place 
to accomplish it. In its primary signification, 
all vice, that is all bxces^, brings on its pun- 
ishment even here. By certain fixed, settled, 
and established laws of Him who is the God 
of Nature, excess of every kind destroys that 
constitution that temperance would preserve. 
The debauchee, offers up his body a <« living 
sacrifice" to sin. 

CCCI. 

To know exactly how much mischief may 
be ventured upon with impunity, is knowledge 
sufficient for a little great man. 

z ^ 

cccri. ' 

Logic is a large drawer, containing tome 
useful instruments, and many more that are 
superfluous. But a wise man will look into 
it for two purposes, to avail himself of those 
instrument that are really useful, and to ad- 
mire the ingenuity with which those that are 
not so, are assorted and arranged. 

cccrii. 

Some have wondered that disputes about 
opinions should so often end in personalities ; 
but the fact is, that such disputes begin with 
persona.litie8, for our opinions are a part of 
ourselves. 

CCCIV. 

Many who find the day too long, tliink life 
too short ; but short as life is, some find it 
long enough to outlive their characters, their 
constitutions, and their estates* 
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cccv. 

As he gives proof of a sound and vigorous 
body, that, accidentaUy transgressing the 
Tine of demarcation, is confined to a ipest- 
house, and, at the end of hfe quarantine, 
comes out without being mfected by the 
plaffue, so he that can live in courts, thoae 
hoSitals of intellectual disease, without be- 
ing: contaminated by folly or corruption, gives 
CGual proof of a sound and vigorous mmd. 
But, as no one thinks so meanly of a conjw- 
er as his own Zany, so none so ^orougWy 
despise a court, as those who are ttioroiyhly 
acquainted With it, particularly if to that ac- 
quaintance they also add due knowledge of 
themselves ; for many have retired in di^fust 
from a court which they felt they desDised, 
to a solitude which they merely fancu^J^J 
eonlE enjoy, only, like Charles the Fifth, to 
repent of their repentance. Such persons, 
sick of others, yet not satisfied with them- 
selves, have closed each eventless day with 
an auTcious wish to be liberated from so irk- 
some a liberty, and to retire from so mel- 
ancholy a retirement; for it requires less 
strength of mind to be dissatisfied with a 
court than to be contented with a cloister, 
since to be disgusted with a court, it is only 
necessary to be acquainted with courtiers : 
but to enjoy a cloister, we must have a tho- 
rough knowledge of ourselves. 

CCCVI. 

Oceans of ink, and reams of paper, aod 
disputes infinite might have been spared, it 
wranglers had avoided lighting the torch ot 
strife at the wrong end; since a teftth part o! 
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the pains expended in attempting to proTC 
the why, the where, and the when certain 
events have happened, would have been 
more than sufficient to prove that they never 
happened at cUL 

CCCVII. 

The most admired statues o£ the Pa^n 
deities were produced in an age of general 
infidelity ; and the Romans, when sincere 
l>elievers in their mythology, had not a single 
gx)d tolerably executed ; and yet Seneca ob- 
serves, that these primitive ^^ficHles dei^^^ 
these gods of clay, were much more propi- 
tious than those of marble, and were wor- 
shipped with an adoration more ardent and" 
sincere. Something similar to what happen- 
ed to the religion of imperial, has since hap- 
pened to that of pontifical Rome. Fonnerlv 
that altar was contented with utensils of wood, 
and oC lead, but its rites #ere administered 
by an Austin and a Chrysostom — ^priests of 
gold ! Things are now reversed ; the altar of 
St. Peter, says Jortin, has golden utensils, 
but leaden priests ! 

cccviii. 

It rarely happens that the finest wnien 
are the most capable of teaching others their 
art. If Shakspeare himself had been con- 
demned to write a system of metaphysics ex- 
planatory of his maepic influence over all the 
Sassions of the mind, it would have been a 
nil and unsatisfactory work ; a heavy task, 
both to the reader and to the writer. All 
feceotors, therefore, should hare that ki^d 
'gehius described by Tacitus, «e<iual to 
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their busrjsiess, but not above it ;" a pztieni 
industry, with oompetent erudition ; a uund 
dependmg more on its correctness than its 
on^ inalitj, and on its memory, rather than 
on its invention. If we wish to cut ^lass, we 
must have recourse to a diamond ; but if it 
be our task to sever iron or lead, we most 
make use of a much coarser instrument. To 
sentence a man of true genius|to the drudgery 
of a school, is to put a race-horse in a mill. 

CCCIX. 

Histrionic talent is not so rare a giftassome 
imagine ; it is both overrated imd overpaid. 
That the requisites for a first rate actor dc- 
nand a. combiaation not ,easilj tobe found, is 
an erroneous assumption^ ascnbabre, perhaps, 
to the following' causes : The m^arket for ^is 
kind of talent must always foe vnder^tockedj 
faeoause very few of those who arc res^y 
qualified to g*ain theatrical fame, will conde- 
scend to start for it. To succeed, the candi- 
date must be a gentleman by nature, and a 
scholar by ciducation ; there are maay who 
can justly boast of this union, but ont of ^( 
many, how few are there that would seek or 
desire theatrical celebrity. The metropoli- 
tan theatre, therefore can only be recruited 
from the best samples which the provincial 
theatres will afibrd, and this is a market abuD* 
dant as to quantity, but extremely deficient 
as to quality. Johnson told Garrick that be 
: and his profession were mutually ,indebted to 
>each other : " Your profession," said the 4oc- 
tor, ^^has'made you rich, aDd you have made 
yonr pvofesaion resectable." Such jmen as 
8ikiiih^ Oanriok» Kemble, and Youngfr m^bt 
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do honour to any profession, and would per- 
haps, have succeeded in any ; but their at- 
tempting success in this department is much 
more extraordinary, than their attaining it ; 
for in genera], those who possess the neces- 
sd.ry ouaHfications for an actor, also feel that 
they deserve to be something better, and this 
feeling dictates a more respectable arena. 
Neither is the title to talent bestowed by the 
suifrag^es of a metropolitan audience, always 
unequivocal. — Such an audience, is indeed, 
a tribunal from which an actor has no ap- 
peal ; but there are many causes which con- 
spire to warp and to bias its judgement ; and 
it often happens, that it is more difficult to 

? lease a couHtry audience, than a London one. 
n a country theatre, there is nothing to bribe 
our decisions ; the principal actor is badly 
supported, and must depend solely on him- 
self* In a London theatre, the blaze of light 
and beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the 
skill of the orchestra, are all adscititious at- 
tractions, acting as avant couriers for the 
performer, and predisposing us to be pleased. 
Add to this that the extended magnificence 
of a metropolitan stage defends the actor 
from that microscopic scrutiny to which he 
mast submit in the country. We should also 
remember, that at times it requires more 
coura^^ to praise than to censure, and the me- 
tropobtan actor will always have thU advan- 
tage over the provincial, if we are pleased, 
our taste is flattered in the one instance, but 
suspected in the other. 

cccx. 

Enry, if surrounded on all sides by the 
br^htness of imotber'B prosperity, like the 
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scorpion, confined within a circle of file, will 
sting iUelf to death. 

CCCXI. 

We should not be too niggardly in oar 
praise, for men will do more to support a 
character, than to raise one. 

CCCXII. 

There are no two things so much talked 
of, and so« seldom seen, as virtue and the 
funds. 

CCCXIII. 
The depravity of human nature is a ia- 
vourite topic with the priests, but tbflj wUi 
not brook that the laity should descant upon 
it : in this respect they may be compared to 
those husbands who nreely abuse their own 
wives,^ but are ready to cut the throat of any 
other man who does'so. 

CCCXIV. 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a black- 
guard, let your lawyer manage it, rather 
than yourself. No man sweeps his own chim- 
ney, out employs a chimney-sweeper, wiio 
has no objection to dirty work, because R is 
his trade. 

cccxv. 

It is easier to pretend to be what you are 
not, than to hide what you really are ; but be 
that can accomplish both, has Uttle to lean 
in hypocrisy. 
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la any public scheme or project, it is advi- 
sable that the proposer or projector dioukl 
not at first present himself to the public as 
the sole mover in the afiair. His neighbours 
will not like his egotism if it be at aU ambi- 
tious, nor will they willingly co-operate in 
any thing that may place an equal a sinsrle 
step above their own heads. l3r. Frankun 
was the projector of many useful institutions 
in the infant state of America. He attained 
his object, and avoided envy, for he himself 
informs us, that his secret was to propose the 
measure at first, not as originatinff in himself 
alone, but as the joint recommendation of a 
few ftieiids. The doctor was no strang^er to 
the workings of the human heart ; for if his 
measures had foiled, their faUure would not be 
attributed to him alone, and if they succeed- 
ed, some one else would claim the merit of 
being the first planner of them. But whenever 
this happens, the original projector will be 
sure to gain from the envy of mankind, that 
justice whioh he must not expect from their 
gratitude; for all the rest of the membera 
will not paJientiy see another run away with 
the merit of that plan which originated m the 
first projector alone, who will, therefore, be 
sure to reap his full due of praise in the end, 
and with that interest which mankind wtJI 
always cheerfully pay, not so much for toe 
justice of rewarding the diffident, as for the 
pleasure of lowering the vain. 

cccxvli^ 

Some weU meaning Christians tremble for 
their aalration, because they have never goae 
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through that valley of tears and sorrow, which 
they have beeia tmght to consider as an or- 
deal that must be passed through, before thev 
can arrive at regeneration : to satisfy bwjq 
minds, it may be observed, that the slightest 
sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it produce 
ainendment, and that the greatest is insuifi- 
Oient if it do ftot. Therefore, by their own 
Annts let them prove themselves ; for some 
soils wifl take the good seed, without being 
watered by tears, or harrowed up by afflic- 
tion^. 

ccGxvm. 

Shafcspeare, Batter, and Baoon^ have ren- 
dered it extremely drflcult for all who come 
after them, to be sublime, witty, or profound. 

cccxix. 

If you have cause to suspect the integrity 
of one with whom you rmut have deaJings, 
take care that you nave no oommunication 
with him, if he has his friend and yoa hare 
not ; you are playing a dangerous game, in 
which the odds are two to one against you. 

cccxx. 

When the MethodiBts first decide on the 
ctoctrine they approve, and then choose such 
pastors as they know will preach no other ; 
Oiey act as wisely as a patieut, who should 
send for a physician, actd then prescribe to 
him what medicines he ought to advise. 

^CCXXI. 
A necessitous man who gives costly din- 
nenr, pays large sums to be lAughed at* 
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CCCXXIL 

Examinations are forniidable, even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool may ask 
more than the wisest man ca;i answer. 

cccxxm. 

It is better to haye recourse to a quack, if 
he can cure our disorder, although he can- 
not explain it, than to a physician, if he can 
explain our disease, but cannot cure it. In 
a certain consultation of physicians in the 
kingdom, they all di^ered, about the nature 
of an intermittent, and all of them were rea- 
dy to de£ne the disorder. The patient was a 
king. At length an empiric, who had been 
called in, thus Interposed : Gentlemen, you 
all seem so differ about the nature of an in- 
termittent, permit me to explain it : an inter- 
mittent, geptlemen, is a disorder which I can 
cure, and which you cannot. 

ccCxxiv. 

It is a serious' doubt whether a wise man 
ought to accept of a thousand years of life^ 
even provided that those three important 
advantages of healtib, youth, and riches, 
could be securely guaranteed unto him. But 
this is an offer that can jjever be refused, for 
it will never be made. Taking things as 
they are, it must be confessed that life, after 
forty, is an anticlimax, gradual indeed, and 
progressive with some, but steep and rapid 
with others. It would be well it old a^e di- 
minished our perceptibilities to pain, m the 
same .proportion that it does our sensibilities 
to (Measure ; and i( life *a8 been termed a 
feast, those favoured few are the most fortu- 
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nate ^ests, who are not compelled to sit at 
the table, when they can no longer partake 
of the banquet. But the misfortune is, that 
body and mmd, like man and wife, do not al- 
ways agree to die together. It is bad when 
the mind survives the body ; and worse sbU 
when the body survives the mind ; but, when 
both these survive our spirits, our hopes, and 
our health, this is the worst of all. 

cccxxv. 

As some consolation for the fears of the 
brave, and the follies of the wise, let us re- 
flect on the magnanimity that has been dis- 
played by the weak, and the disinterested- 
ness that has been evinced by the mistaken; 
by those who have indeed grossly erred, but 
have nobly acted. And this reflection will 
increase our veneration for virtue, when even 
* its shadow has produced substantial good and 
unconquerable heroism; since a phantom, 
when mistaken for her^ has been pursued 
^with an ardour that gathered force from op- 
^ position, constancy from persecution, and 
victory from death. 

CCCXXVI. 

There is this difference between happiness 
and wisdom ; he that thinks himself the hap- 

giest man, really is so ; but he that thinks 
imself the wisest, is generally the greatest 
fool. 

CCCXXVII. 

Aristotle has said that man is by nature, a 
social animal, ana he might have added, a 
selfish one too. Heroism, sdf-denial and magr* 
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Qanimity, in all instances, where they do not 
spring from a principle o( religion, are but 
splendid altars on which we sacrifice one 
kind of self-love to another. I think it is 
Adam Smith who has observed, that if a man 
in Europe were to go to bed with the con- 
victioh that at the hour of twelve, on the fol- 
lowing momiug, the whole empire of China 
would be swallowed up by an earthquake, it 
would not disturb his night's rest so much as 
the certainty, that, at the same hour, he him- 
self would be obliged to undergo thte ampu- 
tation of his little finger. It seems to be a 
law of our nature, intended, perhaps, for our 
preservation, that little evils coming home to 
ourselves, should effect us more than great 
evils at a distance happening to others ; but 
they must be evils that we cannot prfevcnt, 
and over which we have no cbntix)!; for, per- 
haps, there is no man who would not lose a 
little finger to save China. It has been also 
remarked, that if a state criminal were to be 
executed opposite the doors of the theatre, 
at the moment of the performance of the 
deepest tragedy, that the emptiness of the 
house and the sudden abandonment of the 
seats would immediately testify how much 
more we are interested by witnessing real 
misery* than artificial- But the result of 
such an experiment would proi^ably be this, 
that the galleries would be wholly deserted, 
and the boxes in part, but th*t th* far gfwiat- 
er part of the proportion of the audience in 
the pit would keep their stations ; for the ex- 
tremes of luxury* oti the one band, and of 

• It was ftom the pavilion of pleasure and eiUoyment 
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misery on the ottier, have a decided tendency 
to harden the human mind : but the middle 
class, inasmuch as it is equally reinoTed 
from both these extremes, seems to be ikaX 
particular meridian, under which adl the 
kindlier affections, and the finer sensibilities 
of our nature most readily flourish ttad 
abound. But, even if the theatre were wM- 
ly emptied on such an occasion as that which 
1 hare noticed above, it would not appear 
that we should be warranted in affirming that 
we are creatures so constituted as to derive, 
happiness not only from our own pleasures, 
but from another's pains. For sympathy, ia 
.some temperaments, will produce the same 
conduct, with insensibility, in others, and the 
effects will be similar, although the causes 
that produce them will be opposite. The fo- 
mous ^< amateur AnglaAsey^ who crossed the 
channel to witness an execution at Paris, 
was never suspected of a want of feeling; but 
the servant girl, recorded by Swift, who 
walked seven miles in a torrent of rain, to 
see a criminal hanged, and returned ciying 
and sobbing because the man was reprieved, 
may, without any breach of christian charitji 
be accused of a total want of compassion md 
benevolence, 

Uiat the Fourteenth Louui sent out his orders for tbc 
devastation of tBb whole palatinate : and it was from the 
bowl and the banquet, that Nero issued forth to fiddle 
to the flames of ^ome ; and, on the contrary, it wu 
from the loathsome bed of a most foul and incurable dii- 
ease that Herod decreed the asBassimition of the JewU 
*"*'*""^iJ"}" Tippoo Saib ordered the murder oTa 
corps of Christian slaves, the most cruel act of his erael 
life, at a naoment when he JusUy anticipated his own 
death, and the conflagration of liif capital. 
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iCccxxviii. 

Analogy, altiiough it is not io&llible, is 
yet that telescoj^ of the mind by which it is 
mafrellously assisted in the discovery of both 
physical and moral tnith. Analogy has much 
in store for men; but babes require milk, 
and there may be intellectual food which the 
present state of society is not fit to partake 
of; to lay such before it, would be as absurd 
as to give a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom 
to a Hottentot. There is a time for all 
things, and it was necessary that a certain 
state of civilization and refinement should 
precede, and, as it were, prepare the human 
mind for the reception even of the noblest 
gfifl it has ever received, the law of God re- 
vealed bj Christianity. Socrates was termed 
a Christian, bom some centuries befor^is 
time. A state of society like the pr^Att, 
obscured by selfishness, and disturbed by 
WAtSare, presents a medium sdmost impervi- 
ous to the ray of moral truth ; the muddy se- 
diment must subside, and the tempest must 
cease, before the sun can illuminate the lake. 
But I foresee the period when some new, and 
parent idea in morals, the matrix of a better 
order of things, shall reconcile us more com- 
pletely to God, to nature and to ourselves. In 
physics there are many discoveries already 
made too powerful to be safe, too unmanage- 
able to be subservient Like the Behemoth, 
described by Job, who could neither be ta- 
med to render sport for the maidens, nor to 
bend his neck to the plough, so these discov- 
enes in physics have not yet been subdued 
by any hand hold enough to apply them ei- 
ther to the elegpances or to the necessities of 
life; liet any man reflect on the revolution 
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produced in society by two simple and cooi- 
mon things, glass and gunpowder. Wbat 
tben ? ShaU some discoveries m physicB be w> 
important as to produce a complete revolu- 
tion in society, and others so powerful that 
the«very inventors of them have not as yet 
dared to apply them, and shall not discove- 
ries in morals be allowed a still more para- 
mount and universal influence; an influence 
tiie greater in proportion as maUer is infenar 
to mind ? For' we must remember that an^ 
gy wap that powerful engine that, in the mind 
or a Newton, discovered to us the laws oi 
all other worlds ; and in that of a Colum- 
bus, put us in full possession of our own, 

CCCXXIX. 

a^ciety, like a shaded silk, must be view- 
ed in all situations, or its colors will deceive 

us. Goldsmith observed, that one man who 

travels through Europe on foot, and who like 
Scriblerus, makes his legs his compasses, and 
another who is whisked through in a chaise 
and four, will form very different conclusioiiB 
at the end of their journey. The philosopher, 
therefore, will draw his estimate of human 
nature, by varying as much as possible his 
own situation, to multiply the pomts of vi^ 
under which he observes her. Uncirciim- 
scribed by lines of latitude or of longitude, 
be will examine her " buttoned up aiia Iswced 
in the forms and ceremonies of civilizatioD, 
and at her ease, unrestrained in the light and 
feathered costume of the savage. He will id- 
80 associate with the highest without scrvin- 
ty, and with the lowest without vulgai^* 
In short, in the grand theatre of human aw, 
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lie will visit the pit and the galleiy, as well 
as the boxes, but he will not inform the boxes 
that he comes amongst them from the pit, nor 
the pit that he visits th6m from the gallery. 

A second profession seldom succeeds, not 
because a man may not make himself fully 
equal to its duties, but because the world win 
not readily believe he is so. The world ar- 
sue thus : he that has failed in his first pro- 
lession, to which he dedicated the morning 
of his life, and the springtime of his exertions, 
is not the most likely person to master a sec- 
ond. But to this it may be replied, that a 
man's first profession is often chosen for him 
by others ; nis second he usually decides up- 
on for himself: therefore, his failure in his 
first profession mav, for what they know, be 
maiikiy owing to the secret but sincere atten- 
tions he was constantly paying to his second ; 
and in this case, he may be compared to those 
who, having suffered others to prescribe to 
them a wife, have taken the liberty to consult 
themselves in the choice of a mistress. 

CCCXXXI. 

It has been weU observed, that the tongue 
disGOFers the state of the mind, no less than 
that of^the body ; but, in either case before 
the philosopher or the physician can judge, 
the patient must open his mouth. Some men 
envelop themselves in such an impenetrable 
cloak of silence, that the tofitgue will afford 
us no symptoms of the temperament of the 
mijid. Such taciturnity, indeed, is wise if 
they are fools, but foolish if they are wise ; 
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and the only method to form a judgemeat of 
' these mutes, is narrowly to observe When, 
where and how they smile. It shows much 
more stupidity, to be grave at a good thing, 
tiian to be merry at a bad one ; and of dl 
ignorance, that which is silent, is the Itftst 
productive, for praters may suggest an idea, 
if they cannot start one. 

CCCXXXII. 

The labouring classes of the community, 
in the metropolis, are vastly inferior, m poiiit 
of intellect, to the same order of societv in 
the country. The mind of the city arti&er 
is mechanized by his constant attention to 
one single object ; an attention into whicli be 
is of necessity drilled and disciplined by the 
minute subdivision of laboui", which improves 
I admit, the art, but debilitates the artist; and 
converts the man into a mere breathing* part 
of that machinery by which he works. The 
rustic, on the contrary, who is obliged to 
turn his hand to every thing, and must oliai 
make his tool before be can use it^ is preg- 
nant with invention, and fertile in resoaroe. 
It is true, that by a combination of their dif- 
ferent employments, the city artificers pro- 
duce specimens in their respective voca- 
tions, far superior to the best efforts of the 
rustics. But if from the effects of sygiemat' 
ic comhination^ the cits infer an individvidl 
superiority^ they are wofully deceived. 

CCCXXXIII. 

The society of dead authors has this advan- 
tage over that of ^the living, they never flat- 
J«r us to our faces, nor slander us behind onr 
^acfcs, nor intrude upon our privacy, nor 
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quit their shelres until we take them down, 
isesides, it is always easy to shut a book, but 
not quite so easy to get rid of a lettered cox- 
comb. Living authors, therefore, are often 
bad compamons : if they have not gained a 
character, they seek to do so by methods of- 
ten ndiculous, alwavs disgusting; and if 
they have established a character, they are 
silent, for fear of losing by their tongue what 
they have acquired by their pen : for many 
authors converse much more foplishly than 
Goldsmith, who have never written half so 
well. 

CCCXXXIV. 

If you would be known, and not know, 
'cegttate in a village ; if you would know, 
and not be known, live in a city. 

cccxxxv. 

That modes of government have much 
more to do with the formation of national 
character, than soils, suns, and climates, is 
sufficiently evident from .the present state of 
Greece and Rome, compared with^the ancient. 
Give these nations bacK their former govern- 
ments, and all their national energies would 
return and enable them to accommodate them- 
selves to any conceivable change of climate ; 
but no conceivable change of climate would 
enable them to recover their former energies. 
In fact, so powerful are all those causes that 
are connected with changes in their govern- 
ments, that they have sometimes made whole 
nations alter as suddenly and as capriciously 
as individuals. The Romans laid down their 
liberties at the fefet of Nero who would not 
even lend them to Ccesar ; and we bare late- 
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ly Eeen the whole French nation rush as on€ 
inan from the very extremes of loyalty, to 
behead the mildest monarch that CTer wded 
them ; and conclude a san^inary career ot 
plunder, by pardoning and renewing" a tyrant, 
to whom their blood was but water, and tfceir 
groatis but wind : thus they sacrificed aae, 
a martyr to his clemency, and they reward- 
ed aipiother, who lives to boast of his murders. 

CCCXXXVI. 

He that ^ves a jjortion of his time and tal- 
ent to the investigration of mathematical truth, 
wiU come to all other questions with a deci- 
ded advantage over his opponents. He will be 
in argument what the ancient Romans wera 
in the field ; to them the day of battle was a 
day of comparative recreation, becansc they 
were ever accustomed to exercise with arm? 
much heavier than they fought ; and their 
reviews di^ered from a real battle in two 
respects, they encountered more fatigue, bnt 
the victory wajs bloodless. 

CCCXXXVII. 
A peace for the making of which the nego- 
ciator has been the most liberally reirsorded. 
is usually a bad peace. He is rewarded ca die 
score of having overreached his enemy, and 
for having made a peace, the advantages d* 
which are clearly on his own side. But tnch 
a peace will not be kept ; and that is the 
best peace which is most likely to be the finn- 
est Nqw, a peace where the advantage are 
balanced, and which consults the gtwd oi 
both parties, is the firmest, because both pai^ 
ties are interested in its preservation ; Ibr 
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parchment bonds and seals of state wiU not- 
restrain a discontented nation, tl^at has arms 
. in her hands and knows how to use them. 

CCCXXXVIII. 

No men despise physic so mueh as physi- 
cians, because no men so thoroughly under- 
stand how little it can perform. They haye 
been tinkering' the human constitution four 
thousand years, in order to cure about as ma- 
ny disorders. The result is, that mercury and 
brimstone, are the only twospecifics they haye 
discoyered. All the fatal maladies continue 
to be what they were in the days of. Paracel- 
sus, Hippocrates, and Galen, *'^opprobria 
?netiicorwn,'' It is true that each disorder 
has a thousand prescriptions, but not a single 
remedy. They pour a yariety of salts aad 
a^ids into a marble nK>rtar, and expect simi- 
lar results when these ingredients are poured 
into the human stomach ; but what can be 
so groundless as reasonings built on such an- 
alogies ?* For the marble mortar admits the 
agency of atmospherical air, which cannot be 

* It is more safe to imitate tlie conduct of tlie late Dr. 
Heberden. He paid the strictest attention to symptoms, 
aBd to temperaments, and having ascertained these, to 
the best of his judgment, he prescribed such remedies 
as he had always observed to be beneficial to otbera un- 
der similar circumstances : and what was of stiJI great- 
• er consequence^ he carefiiUy avoided what long expe- 
rience had taught would do harm. Here be stopped, 
for he was not so presumptuous as tp frame, tdeortoa to 
explain the why and the wherefore thia did, baxm*. or 
. that d^d good ; he waa too much occupied in things of 
greater importance, well knowing that the wisest of us 
icnow nothing of life, but by its effects, and that the 
consequences of every prescription are ftir more clear 
und apparent than the causes that produce them. 

Vol. T.— 9 X 
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88dd of the human stomach ; and, a^ain, the 
stomw^ possesses life,t and the gastric }mce, 
which cannot be said of the marble jDortstr. 

CCCXXXIX. 

There are two metals, one of whicb is 
component in the cabinet, and the other k 
the camp — ^Id and iron. He that kaows 
how to apply them both, may indeed attain 
the highest station, but he must know some- 
thing' more^t to keep it. It has been doahVed 
whether Cromwell, with all his pretended 
sanctity, and all his real courage, could bare 
maintained his power one short year longer, 
even if he had not died in the fif^-ninth year 
of his a^e, and on the annirersary of tbattvery 
day, which he had always considered as the 
most fortunate of his life. For C romweU had 
also bis hig'h destinies, and his lucky days. 

CCCXL. 

Ahtithesis may be the blossom of wit, hni 
it will never arrive at maturity, unless sound 
sense be the trunk, and truth the root. 

CCCXLI. 

Posthumous charities are the very essence 
of selfishness when bequeathed by those irbo, 
when alive would part with nothing. la 
Catholic countries there is no mortmain act ; 
and those who, when dyings impoverish their 
relations, by leaving their fortunes to be ex- 
pended in masses for themselves, have been 
shrewdly said to leave their own souls their 
heirs. 

««1 ^^f^ gastric Juice will not act upon a living atom- 
*«b, aitiiougli it wIJI rapidly decompose a dead onl: 
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cccxLir. 

The science of the mathematics performs 
more than it promises, hut the science of met* 
aphysics promises more than it performs^ 
The stud J of the mathematics, like the Nile, 
'begins in minuteness, but ends in magnifi- 
cence ; but the study of metaphysics tegins 
Trith a torrent of tropes, and a copious cur- 
rent of words, yet loses itself at last in obscu- 
rity and conjecture, like the Niger in his 
barren deserts of sand. 

CCCxLlIL 

To be continually subject to the breath of 
slander, wiU tarnish the purest virtue, as a 
constant exposure to the atmosphere will ob- 
scure the brightness of the finest gold ; but, 
in either case, the real value of both contin- 
ues the same, although the currency may be 
somewhat impeded. 

CCCXLIV. 

The mob is a monster with the hands of 
Briareus, but the head of Polyphemus, — 
strong to execute, but blind to perceive. 

cccSLv. 

When we apply to the conduct of the an- 
■ cient Romans, the pure and unbending prin- 
ciples of christianitjr, we try those noble de- 
linquents unjustly, in as much as we con- 
demn them by the severe sentence of an *' ex 
post facto* ^ law. 

CCCXLVI. 

Strong as our passions are, they may be 
starved into submission, and conquered, with- 
out being kiUed. ,,,..,,Google 
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CCCXt.VII. 

Greait men, like ^eat cities, have many 
crooked arts, and dark alleys in their hearts, 
wberehy he that knows them may sare him- 
self much time and trouhle. 

CCCXLVIII. 

There are some men who are fortune's fa- 
Tourites, and who, like cate, iiffht forever «p- 
on their l^s ; didappers^ whom, if you had 
stripped naked ana thrown over Westn^o- 
ster bridge, you mig-ht meet on the very next 
day, with bag wig^ on their heads, swords by 
their sides, laced coats upon their backs, and 
money in their pockets. 

CCCXLIX. 

We may doubt of the existence of matter, 
if we please, and, like Berkley, deny it, with- 
out subjecting ourselves to the shame of a 
very conclusive confutation; but there is 
this remarkable difference between matter 
and mind : he that doubts the existence of 
mind, by doubting, proves it. 

CCCL. 

The policy of drawing a public revenue 
from the private vices of drinking and of ga- 
ming, is as purblind as it is pernicious ; ibr 
. temperate men drink the most, because tbey 
drink the longest, and a gamester contributes 
much less to the revenue than the indoBtri- 
. ous, because he is much sooner ruined. When 
Mandeville maintained that private vices 
were public benefits, he did not calculate 
the wideW destructive influence of bad ex- 
ample. To affirm that a vicious man iff od!t 
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lua own enemy, is aboat as wise as to affirm 
that a 7irtuous.man is only his own friend. 

CCCLI. 

Russia, like theelephant, is rather unwieldy 
in attacking others, but most formidable in 
defending herself. She proposes this dilem- 
ma to all inFaders—a dilemma that Napoleon 
discoyered too late. The horns of it are short 
and simple, but strong. Come unto me with 
few, and I will overwhelm you ; come to me 
with many,. and you- shall overwhelm your- 
selves* 

CCCLU. 

The art of destruction seems to have pro- 
ceeded geometrically, while the art of pres- 
ervation cannot be said to have advanced 
evei> in a plain arithmetical progression ; for 
there are but hoo specifics known that will 
infallibly cure their two respective, diseases. 
But the modes of destroying life have increas- 
ed so rapidly, that conquerors have not to 
consider how to murder men, but out of the 
numberless methods invented are only puz- 
zled which to choose. If any nation should 
hereafter discover a new mode of more inev- 
itable destruction to its enemies^ than is yet 
ifiBown, Jand some late experimenta in chym- 
istry make this suppositicm fer from improba- 
ble,) It wouH, ia that case, become absolute- 
ly necessary for all neighbouring nations tft 
at^mpt a similar di8<sovei?y ; or that nation 
w^ch coDtinued in sole possession of so tre- 
mendous a secret, would, like the serpent 
of Aaron, swallow up all the neighbouriog 
natiansy an^-iiltiinately subjugate the world. 
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Let such a secret be at once known by any 
particular nation, and the awkward actiYity 
of aU neig[hbouring states, by every possible 
effort of vigilant and- sleepless espionaL|^e, and 
by the immense rewards proposed for inform- 
ation, mankind would' soon perceive which of 
the two arts government considered of the 
greatest consequence — the art of preservation 
or that of de^truction. If, indeed, any new 
and salutary mode of preserving life were 
discovered, such a discovery would not awa- 
ken the jealousy, nor become, in any dcs^ree, 
such a stimulus to the inventive faculties of 
other nations, as the art of destruction ; prin- 
ces and potentates would look on with indif- 
ference*, and the progress of such discoveries 
has always been slow, and their salutary con- 
sequences remote and precarious. Inocula- 
tion was practised in Turkey long before it 
was known in Europe ; and vaccination has, 
at this moment, many prejudices to contend 
with. The Chinese, who aspire to be thought 
an enlightened nation, io this day are igno- 
rant of the circulation of fhe blood ; and, 
even in England, the man who made that no- 
ble discovery, lost all his practice in coosc- 
quence of his ingenuity ; and Hume informs 
us, that no physician in fhe united kingdoms, 
who had attained the age of forty, ever sub- 
mitted to Harvey's theory, but went on prefer- 
ing numptimtu to sumpsimtisio the day of bis 
death. So true is (hat line of the satirist, ^*a 
fool at forty is a fool indeed ;" and we may al- 
so add, on this occasion, another line mim 
another satirist : 

** Dunun eat, 
'* auce juvenis didicere, senen perdeuda Auri.** 
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CCCLIII. 

There are two things which, united, con- 
stitute the value of any acquisition, its dit- 
ficulty and its utility. But the bulk of man- 
kind, with Bayes in the Rehearsal, like what 
will astonish, rather than what will improve. 
Dazzled by the difficulty, they examined not 
the utility ; and he that benefits them b^ 
some mode which they can comprehend, is 
not so sure of their applause, as the politi- 
cal juggler who merely surprises them, they 
know not how. 

CCCIjTV. 

Grod is on the side of virtue ; for whoever 
dreads punishment, suffers it, and whoever 
deserves it, dreads it. 

CCCLV. 

The most disagreeable two-legged animal I 
know, is a little great man, and the next a 
little great man's factotum and friend. 

CCCLVI. 
There are some men whose enemies are to 
be pitied much, and their friends more. 

CCCLVII. 

-Civil and religious freedom go hand in 
hand, and in no country can much of the one 
long exist, without producing a correspon- 
dent . portion of the other. No despotism, 
therefore, is so complete, as 'that which im- 
poses ecclesiastical as well as political re- 
strictions ; and those tyrants in Christendom, 
who discourage popery, have learned but half 
their lesson. Provided tyrants will assist her 
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ia fettering' the mind, she will most readiJy 
assist them in enslaving the body. 

CCCLVIII. 
There aro some persons whose erudition so 
much outweighs their observation, and hare 
read so much and reflected so little, that they 
will not hazard the most fhmiliar truism, or 
commonplace allegation, without bolstering 
up their rickety judgements in the swaddling 
bands of antiquity, their doting nurse aim 
preceptress. — Thus, they will not be satisfied 
to say that content is a olessing, that time is 
a treasure, or that sell knowledge is to be de- 
sired, without quoting Aristotle, Thales, or 
Oleobulus ; and yet these very men. if they 
met another walking in noonday, hy the smo- 
ky light of a lantern, would be the first to 
stop and ridicule such conduct, but the last 
to recognise in his folly their own. 

cceEix. 

Mystery magnifies danger as the fog the 
sun. The hand that unnerved Belshazzar 
derived its most horrifying influence from the 
want of a body ; and death itself is not for- 
midable in what we know of it, but in what 
we do not. 

CCCI.X. 

Levity is often less foolish, and gravity less 
wise, than each of them appear. 

cccLxr. 

Kevenge is a fever in our own blood, to be 
cured only by letting the blood of anottier ; 
b^t the remedy too often produces a relapae, 
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which is remorse — a malady far more dread- 
ful than the first disease, because it is incura- 
ble. 

CCCLXII. 

Afflictions sent by Providence, melt the 
constancy of the noble minded, but confirm 
the obduracy of the vile. The same furnace 
that hardens clay, liquefies ^old ; and in the 
strong* manifestations of divme power, Pha- 
roah found his punishment, but David his par- 
don. 

cccExiii. 

When young, we trust ourselves too much, 
aind we trust others too little when old. Rash- 
ness is the error of youth, timid caution of 
ag'e. Manhood is the isthmus between the 
two extremes : the ripe the fertile season of 
action, when alone we can hope to find the 
head to contrive, united with the hand to ex- 
ecute. 

CCCLXIV. 

The French nation despises all other na- 
tions, except the English ; we have the hon- 
our of her nate, only because she cannot de- 
spise us. 

CCCLXV. 

The firmest friendships have been formed 
in mutual adversity, as iron is most strongly 
united by the fiercest flame. 

cccExvL 

Neutrality is no ftivourite with Providence,, 
for we are so formed that it is scarcely poss- 
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ble for tis to stand neuter in our hearts, al- 
though we may deem it prudent to appear so 
in our actions. 

CCCLXVII. 

Religion, like its votaries, while it exists 
on earth, must have a body as well as a soul. 
A religion purely spiritual, might suit a be- 
ing as pure, but men are compound animals ; 
and the body too often lords it over the mind. 

, CCCLXVIII. 
Secrecy has been well termed the soul of 
all great designs ; perhaps more has been ef- 
fected by concealing our own intentions, than 
by discovering those of our enemy. But great 
men succeed in both. 

CCCLXIX. 

Always look at those whom you are talking 
tOy never at those you are. talking of. 

CCCLXX. 

There are some truths, the force and vali- 
dity of which we readily admit, in all cases 
except our own ; and there are other truths 
so self-evident that we dare not deny tbem. 
but so dreadful that we dare not believe them. 

CCCLXXI. 

Many speak the truth, when they say that 
they despise riches and preferment, but they 
mean the riches and preferment possessed by 
other men. 
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cccLxxir. 

If the weakness of the head were an ad- 
missible excuse for the malevoleDce of the 
leart, tbeone half of mankind would be occu- 
[>ied in aggression, and the other half in for- 
v>ivene8s ; but the interests of society peremp- 
torily demand that things should not be so ; 
for SL fool is oftten as dangerous to deal witli 
as a knave, and always more incorrigible. 

CCCLXXIII. 

There arc prating coxcombs in the world, 
who would rather talk than listen, although 
Sbakspeare himself were the orator, and bu- 
rn aki nature the theme '. 

CCCLXXIV. 

The greatest professer and proficient in^any 
science, loves it not so sincerely as to be ful- 
ly pleased with dny finer effort in it than he 
can hinuelf produce. The feeling excited 
on such an occasion, is a mixed sensation of 
envy, delight and despair; but the bitters 
here are as two, the sweets but as one. 

CCCLXXV. 

Oaming is the child of ayarice, but the pa- 
rent of prodigality. 

CtJCLXXVI. 

Never join with your friend when he abuses 
his horse or bis wife, unless the one is about 
to be 8oid, and the other buried. 

cccLXXvn. 

Husbands cannot heprint^aU in their own 
cuckoldom, but they are parties to it much 
more often than they themselves imagine. 
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Professors in every branch of the scien- 
ces, prefer their own theories to truth -, the 
reason is, that their theories ^re private prop- 
erty, but truth is common stock. * 

CCCLXXVIII. 

It is dangerous to be much praised in pri- 
vate circles before our reputation is fully es- 
tablished in the world. 

CCCLXXIX. 

Many designing men, by asking small fa- 
vours, and evincing great gratitude, bare 
eventually obtained the most important ones. 
There is something in the human mind (per- 
haps the force of habit,) which strongly in- 
clines us to continue to oblige those whom we 
have begun to oblige, and to injure those 
whom we have beg^n to injure ; ** co trytiri- 
o»ior quia nocuerat/* 

CCCLXXX. 

Law and equity are two things which God 
hath joined, but which man hath -put ason- 
der. 

CCCLXXXI. 

It is safer to be attacked by some meD tltsB 
to he protected by them. 

crcLxxxii. 

Persecuting bigots may be compared to 
those burning lences which Leuhenhoeck 
and others composed from ice ; by their chil- 
ling apathy they freeze the suppliant; by 
their fiery zeal they bum the sufferer* 
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CCCLXXXIII. 
^s the rays of the sun, notwithstaDding 
their velocity iojure not the eye, by reason of 
their minuteness, so the attacks of envy, 
notwithstanding* their number, ought not to 
-wound our virtue by reason of their insig-ni- 
ficance. 

CCCLXXXIV. 

There is a holy love, and a holy rage ; and 
OUT best virtues never glow so brightly as 
when our passions are excited in the cause. 
Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes has al- - 
so smothered many virtues,* and the best of 
118 are better when roused. Passion is to vir- 
tue, what wine was to ^schylus and to Cn- 
niu8,f under its inspiration their powers were 
at their height. 

, CCCLXXXV. 

Fear deliberates and lowers, but hope an- 
imates and revives ; therefore rulers and ma- 
gistrates should attempt to operate on the 
minds of their respective subjects, if possi- 
ble, by reward, rather than punishment. And 
this principle will be strengthened by anoth- 
er consideration : he that is punished or re- 
warded, while he falls or rises in the estima- 
tion of others, cannot fail todo so likewise in 
bis own. 

CCCLXXXVI. 

Men pursue riches under the idea that 
their possesion will set them at ease and above 

• « Socordia innocens. ' ' 

S«« — Nunquam, nisi potus, ad aram 
Snccurrit dicenda.'* 
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the world. But the law of association often 
mak^ those who begin by loving gold as a 
servant, finish by becoming thenaselves its 
slave ; and independedce without wealth, is 
at least as common as wealth without iadepen- 
dence. 

CCCLXXXVII. 

If St. Paul were again to appear on earth, 
since all the multifarious deoomiBations of 
Christians would claim him, which woold he 
choose? The apostle himself shall answer: 
.<<Pure religion, and undefiled before God, 
and the Falnerf is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widow in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world." 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

Grant graciously what you cannot refuse 
safely, and conciliate those you cannot con- 
quer. 

CCCLXXXIX. 
There are politic friendships which, knat es 
find it necessary to keep up with those whom 
they mean the more effectually to ruin ; for 
most men may be led to their destructioa, few 
can be driven. Had Talleyrand's enmity to 
Napoleon manifested itself in oppositioD, it 
would have been fatal, not to his master, but 
to himself ; he maintained, therefore, a friend- 
ship that not only aggrandized himself, but 
opened a door for the coromunioation <k that 
advice that enabled htm eventually to ruin his 
master, 
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cccxc. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed the mar- 
tyrs to virtue, botii in endurance and in num- 
ber. So blinded are we by our passions 
tbat we suffer more to be damned than to be 
aaved. 

CCCXCI. 

Demagogues, however fend they may af- 
fect to be of independenee and liberty in 
their public speeches, are invariably tories in 
their private actions, and despots in their own 
families. The most violent of them have 
usually been forme4 by the refusal of some 
unreasonable request ; and their patriotism 
appears in a very questionable shape, when 
we see that they rejoice in just as much pub- 
lic calamity as introduces them into power, 
and supplants their rivals.* 

*The real difference, therefore, between a tory and 
a whig would seem to he this t the one has power, the 
other wants it. Samuel Johnson was not a little discon- 
certed bv an unexpected retort made upon him before a 
lar«e party at Oxford, by Dr. Crowe. The principles 
of our lexicographer ran with too much violence in one 
way not to foam a little when they met with a current 
running equally strong in another. The dispute hap- 
pened to turn upon the origin of whiggism, for Johnson 
had triumphantly challenged Dr. Crowe to tell Wm who 
was the first whig j the lattet finding hmwelf a little 
.puzzled, Dr. Johnson tauntingly rejoined, " I see, Sir, 
that you are even ignorant ofthe head of your own par- 
ty, but I will tell you. Sir : the devil was the first whig ; 
he was the first refoimerj he wanted to «etup areforni 
even in Hcaven.»' Dr. Crowe calmly replied, "J am 
much obliged to you for your information, and I certaln- 
iTdid not foreselthat you would go so far back for your 
anthorltv • vet 1 rather fear that your argument makes 
^^vomBBlHtor, if the devil was a whig., you have 
XSed ttS iUile ke was a whig, he was m Heaven 
butyou have forgotten that the moment he got into Hell, 
he setup foratory." ^^ Google 
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RestoratioDS disappoint the loyal. If pri'ii' 
ces at such times hare much to give, tbey 
hare also much to gain ; aud policy dictates 
the necessity of bestowing rather to concili- 
ate enemies, than to reward friends.* 

CCCXCIL 

In our attempt to deceive the world, those 
are the most likely to detect us, toho are 
sailing on the same tack. 

CCCXCIII. 

None know how to draw long bills on fu- 
turity, that never will be honoured, better 
than Mahomet He possessed himsel/ of a 
large stock of real and present pleasare and 
power here, by promising a visionary quan- 
tum .of those good things to his followers 
hereafter ; and, like the maker of^an alma- 
nack, made his fortune in .this worldj by tel- 
ling absurd lies about another. 

CCCXCIV. 

There are three things, that, well under- 
stood, and conscientiously practised, would 
save the three professions a vast deal of trou- 
ble; but we must not expect tliat eveir 
member of the three professions would thank 
us for such a discovery, for some of tfaem 
have too much time upon their hands; and a 
philosopher would be more inclined to smile 

* The amnesty act of Charles the Second was termed 
an act of oblivion to his friends, but of grateAil remem- 
brance to his foes. And on another occasion, the loyal- 
ty of the brave Orillon was not strengthened bv any re- 
r«1f K* ^^^^ because it was considered too firm to be aba- 
Ken by any neglect. 
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than to wonder, should he now and then hear 
a physician crying down regifiMn ; a lawyer, 
equUy ; or a priest, morality, 

CCCXCV. 

We are ruined, not by what we really want 
t>ut by what we think we do ; therefore ne- 
ver go abroad in search of your wants, if 
they be real* wants, they will come home in 
search of you ; for he that buj^s what he does 
not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. 

CCCXCVI. 

No two things differ more than hurry and 
de8|>atch. Hurry is the mark of a weak 
mind, despatch of a strong one. A weak man 
iti office, like a squirrel in a cage, is labour* 
ii^g eternally, but tn no purpose, and in con- 
stant motion, without getting on a jot ; like 
a turnstile, he is in erery body's way, but 
stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but says 
very littie ; looks into every thing but sees 
into nothing ; and has a huiidred irons in the 
fire, but very few of them are hot and with, 
those few that are, he only burns his fingers. 

cccxevn. 

If noue were to reprove the vicious, ex- 
cepting those who sincerely hate vice, there 
would' be much less censoriousness in the 
world. Our Master could love the criminal 
while he bated the crime, but we, his disci- 
ples, too often love the crime, but hate the 
criminal. A perfect knowledge of the de- 
pravity of the human heart, with perfect pi- 
ty for the infirmities of it, never coexisted 
but in one breast, and never will. 
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CCCXCVIIl. 
Rats and conquerors must expect no mer- 
cy in misfortune. 

CCCXCIX. 

Hesitation is a sign of weaSness, for inas- 
much as the comparatiye good and eyil of the 
different modes of action, about which we he- 
sitate, are seldom equally balanc^d^ a strong 
mind should perceive the slightest incliaation 
of the beam, with the glance of an eagle, 
particularly as there are cases where the pre- 
ponderance will be very minute, even al- 
though there should be Itfe in one scale, and 
death in the other. It is recorded of the late 
Earl of Berkely, that he was suddenly awa- 
kened at night in his carriage by a highway- 
mau, who ramming a pistol through the win- 
dow, and presenting it close to his breast de- 
manded his money, exclaiming at the same 
time, that he had heard that his lordship had 
boasted that he never would be robbed by a 
single highwayman, but that he should now 
be taught the contrary. His lordship putting 
his hand into his pocket, replied, neither 
would I now be robbed, i^ it was not for. that 
fellow who is looking over your shoulder." 
The highwayman turned round his head, 
when his lordship, who had drawn a pistol 
from his pocket instead of a purse, shot him 
on the spot. 

cccc. 

Some are so censorious as to advance, that 
those who have Hisrovered a thorough know- 
ledge of all the depravity of the human heart 
must be themselves depraved; but this is 
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about as wise as to affirm that every physi- 
cian who understands a disease, must be him- 
self diseased. 

CCCCI. 

The learned have often amused themselves 
•by publishing the follies of the dunces ; but if 
the dunces would retaliate by publishing the 
Wunders of the learned, they might for once 
put fortii a volume that would not he dull, al- 
though it would be large. Dr. Johnson, 
when publishing his dictionary, requestalj 
through the medium of one of the journals, 
the etymology of curmudgeon. Some one 
shortly afterwards answered the doctor's ad- 
vertisement, by observing that it was in all 
probability derived from c(Bur mech<mt ; 
these words he did not think it necessary to 
translate, but merely put as his «g:patj''®» 
" An tmkwnon correspondent." A brother 
lexicographer, who was also preparing a dic- 
tionarv, got to press before the doctor, and 
insceniwjuly, as he thoueht, forestalled him 
in the article of curmudgeon, where to no 
small amusement of all etymologists, he had 
thus derived it "curmudgeon, from coeur 
mechant, an unknown correspondent ! . 

CCCCII. 

The profoundly wise do not declaim against 
superficial* knowledge in others, so much as 

* D«>BDeraterv wounded, and at a fearftil Alata.nce 
fromSuSSSl hSS, I owe niyownlife,under,provi- 
Ke! to a*^Sigbt Jmatteringln anatomy, by whch I 
knew that the pVewmre of the finger close to the clavte 
w^TdeffectualTy stop the whole cr^^^^^ 
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the profoundly ignorant; on the contfary, 
they would rather assist it with their advice 
than overwhelm it with their contempt^ for 
they know that there was a period when 
even a Bacon or a Newton were superficial, 
and that he who has a tittle knowleagB is fiir 
more likely to get more than he that has 
none. When the great Harvey waa whip- i 
ped at school for an experiment upoo a cat, 
his OrbUiiu could not foresee in the little ur- 
chin that he waa flageUatinff the future disco- 
verer of the circulation of the hlood. And 
the prapress of the mind in science, is not ve- 
ry unlike the progress of science herself in 
experiment. When the air balloon was first 
discovered, some one flippantly asked Dr. 
Franklin what was the use of it f The doctor 
answered this question by asking another : 
" What i* the use of a new bom infant ? U 
may become a man." 

CCCCIII. 

When I hear persons gpravely affirm that 
they have made up their minds to forego this 
or that improper enjoyment,.! often think i]ft 
myself that it would be. quite as prudent, if 
they could also make up their bodies as well. 
Faistaff would have been as abstemious at the 
banquet as a hermit, and as firm in the battle 
as a hero, if he could have but gained over 

monstrator to a Cline or a Brodie. I cannot ezpreas ny 
gratitade beUer to tbosa very able and skUfiil soraiMat 
wbo attended me on that occasion, tban by say tag that 
their aoccew has excited the astonishment of some of 
the most eminent practitionere in this metropoUs, who 
liave also expreawd their doubts, even as to the attempt 
Lo*y"* ** ^*"^* ^^ ^^^ *"■ *"^****'** occurred In 
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tbe consent of bis belly, in the one case, and 
of bis legs in the other. He that strives for 
the mastery y must join a well disciplined body, 
to a well reflated mind ; for with mind and 
body as with man and wife, it often happens 
that the strong^er vessel is ruled by the weaker, 
although in moral, as in domestic economy, 
matters are best conducted where neither 
parties are unreasonable, and where hoik are 
agreed. 

CCCCIV. 

Those who visit foreig'n nations, but who 
associate only witli their own countrymen, 
change their climate, but not their customs 
" coeium non animum mtftant ;*' they see new 
meridians, but the same men, and with beads 
as empty as their pocket, return home, with 
travelled bodies, but untravelled minds. * 

ccccv. 

Conversation is the music of the mind, an 
intefiectual orchestra where all the instru- 
ments • should bear a part, but where none 
should play together Each of the performers 
should have a just appreciation of his own 
powers, otherwise an unskilful noviciate, who 
nttght -usurp the first fiddle, would infallibly 
get into a scrape. To'prevent these mistakes, 
a good master of the band will be very par- 
ticular in the assortment of the performers, if 
too dissimilar^ there will be no harmoinr, if 
too few, there will be na variety ; and if too 
numerous, there will be no cruder, for the pre- 
sumption of one prater* might silence the 

" Butler compared the tonguefl of these eternal talk- 
ers to racehorsef , which go the faster the less weight 
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eloqueoce of a Burke, or the wit of a Short- 
danj as a single kettledrum would drown the 
finest solo of a Gioniwich or a Jordini. 

CCCCVI. 

Man is an embodied paradox, a bundle of 
contradictions; and some set off against the 
marvellous things that he has done, we might 
fairly adduce the monstrous things that he 
has believed. The more gross the fraud,* the 
more glibly will it go down, and the more 
greedily will it be swallowed since folly will 
always find faith wherever impostors will 
find impudence. 

CCCCVII. 

Although the majority of the inhabitants of 
London will- stop to gaze at the merest trifles, 
will be amused by the heaviest efforts of dn\- 
ness, and will believe their grossest absurdi- 
ties, though they are the dupes of all that is 
designing abroad, or contemptible at home, 

J ret, by residing in this wonderful metropolis, 
et not the wisest man presume to think that 
he shall nol add to his wisdom, nor the most 
experienced man to his experience. 

they carry; and Cumberland has ol^rved, tint tl«y 
take possession of a subject as a highwayman does of ■ 
purse, without knowing ito contents, or caring to wl»o» 
it belongs. 

* Who could have supposed that such a wretch aa Jo- 
anna Southcote could have gained numerous and weal- 
thy proselytes, in the nineteenth century, in an mot 
general illumination, and in the first metropolia of tiie 
world ? 1 answer, none but philosophers, whose creed * 
is " nil admirari," when the folly of mankind ta «f 
subject. 
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CCCCVIII. 

He that dies a martyr, proves that he was 
not a knave, but by no means that he was 
not a fool ; since the most absurd doctrines are 
not without such evidence as martyrdom can 
produce. A martyr, therefore, by the mere 
act of suffering can prove notliing but his 
own faith. If, as was the case of the primi- 
ti ve christian martyrs, it should clearly appear 
that the sufferer could not have been himself 
deceived, then, indeed, the evidence rises high 
because the act of martyrdom absolves him 
from the charge of wilfully deceiving others. 

CCCCIX. 

Of governments, that of the mob is the 
most sanguinary, that of soldiers the most ex- 
pensive, and that of civilians the most vexa- 
tious. 

ccccx. 

When a man has displayed talent in some 

Earticnlar path, and left aJl competitors be- 
ind him in it, th6 world are too apt to give 
him credit for an universality of genius j and to 
anticipate for hinfi success in all that he un- 
dertakes. But to appear qualified to fill the 
department of another, is much more easy, 
than really to master our own ; and those who 
have succeeded in one profession, have sel- 
dom been able to afford the time necessary 
to the fully understanding of a second. Crom- 
well could manage men, but when he attempt- 
ed to manage horses* he encountered more 

* Nero made a similar mistake; but he proved him- 
self as unequal to the task of governing horses as of 
men, and as unfit to hold the reigns of a chariot, a»or 
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dangfer than in ^11 bis battles, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. Neither can we ad- 
mit that definition of genius that some would 
propose, '^ 4 power to accomplish all that we 
undertake," for we mi^ht multiply examples 
to prove that this definition of genius coo- 
tains more than the thing* defined, for Cicero 
Itiled in poetry. Pope in painting, Addison 
in oratory, yet it would be- harsh to deny ge- 
nius to these men. But as a man cannot be 
fairly termed a poor man who has a large . 
property in the funds, but nothing in laiM, 
so we cannot deny genius to those who have 
discovered a rich vein in one province of litera- 
ture, but poverty of talent in another. This 
tendency, however, toascribe an universality 
of genius to great men, led Dryden to affirm 
on the strength of two smart satirical lines, 
that Virgil could have written a satire equal 
to Juvenal. But, with all due deference to 
Dryden, I conceive it much more manifest, 
that Juvenal could have written a better epsc 
than Virgil, than that Virgil could have writ- 
ten a satire equal to Juvenal. Juvenal has 
many passages of the moral sublime fiur supe- 
rior to any that can be found in Vii^g^l who, 

a kinRdom ; be made bis appearaaoe at the UppodnsM 
, of Olympia, in a cbariot drawn by ten boraes, alUiOQf b 
lie hlniMlf had formely censured Mlthrldates for tw 
same temerity ; be was thrown Arom bis seat, bot ni 
fortunately tbe fall was. not fktal, although it ptevea- 
ted him (torn finishing the race ; nevertheless, tbe bsl- 
ladonies, or stewards of the course, proclaimed tbe e« 
peror victor, and assigned him the Olympic crown, fbi 
which upright decision tliey were rewarded wiui « 
magnificent present. Gaiba. however, obliged them af- 
terwards to refund it, and tney themselves partly firov 
shame, and partly Xrom pl(iue, erased that Olympiad oui 
of the calendar. 
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indeed, seldom attempts a h^her flight than 
the sublime of description. Had Lucian liy- 
ed, he might have. rivalled them both, as he 
has all the vigour of the one, and time might 
have furnished him with the taste and ele- 
gance of the other. 

. ccccxi. 

Horace makes an awkward figure in his 
vain attempt to unite his real character of 
sycophant, with the assumed one of the sati- 
' nst ; he sometimes attempts to preach down 
vice without virtue, sometimes to laugh it 
down without wit. His object was to be pat- 
ronized by a couEt, without meanness if pos- 
sible, but, at all events, to be patronized. 
He served the times more, perhaps than the 
times served him, and instead of forming the 
manners of his superiors, he himself was, in 
great measure formed by them. In fact, no 
two men who have handled the same subject 
differ so completely, both in character and 
in style, as Horace and Juvenal; to the lat- 
ter may be applied what Seneca said of Cato 
diat he gained as complete a triumph over 
the vices of his country, as Scipio did over the 
enemies of it. Had Juvenal lived in the days 
of Horace, he would have written much bet- 
ter, because much bolder ; but had Horace 
lived in the time of Juvenal he would not 
have dared to have written a satire at all ; in 
attacking the false friends of bis countr^^, .he 
would have manifested the same pusjllanimit v 
which he binaself informs us he discovered^ 
when he on one occasion, ventured to attack 
her real foes. 
Vol.. I.— 10 , t 
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CCCCXII. 

Slirevrd and crafty politicians, when they 
wish to bring about an unpopular measure, 
must not go straight forward to work ; if they 
do, they will certainly fail ; and failures-, to - 
men in power, are like defeats to a g^eneral, 
they shsLke their popularity. Therefore, since 
they cannot sail m the teeth of the wind tbey 
must tack, and ultimately gain their object, 
by appearing at times to he departing from 
it. Mr. Pitt, at a moment when the great- 
est jealousy existed in the country, on the 
subject of the freedom of the press, mflicted a 
mortal blow on this guardian of our liberties, 
without seeming to touch, or even to aim at it ; 
he doubled the tax upon all advertisements 
and, this single act immediately knocked up 
all the host of pamphleteers, who formed the 
sharpshooters and tirailleurs of literature, and 
whose fire struck more terror into the admin- 
istration than the heaviest cannonade from 
bulky quartos or folios could produce; the 
former were ready for the moment, but before 
the latter could be loaded and brought to bear, 
the object was either changed or removed, 
and had ceased to awaken the jealousies, or 
to excite the fears of the nation. 

CCCCXIII. 

That extremes beget extremes, is an apo- 
thegm built on the most profound observation 
of the human mind ; and its truth is in noth- 
ing more apparent than in those moral phe* 
nomena, perceivable when a nation, inspired 
by one common sentiment, rushes at once 
from despotism to liberty. To suppose that 
a nation under such circumstances should 
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confine herself precisely to that middle point 
between the two extremes of licentiousness 
and slavery, in which true liberty consists, 
were as absurd as to suppose that a volcano, 
nearly suppressed and smothered by the su- 
perincumbent weight of a mountain, will nei- 
ther consume itself nor destroy what is con- 
tiguous, when by an earthquake, that pres- 
sure is suddenly removed ; for it must be re- 
membered that despotism degrades and de- 
moralizes the human mind ; and although she 
at length forces men on a j^ust attempt to re- 
cover by violence, those rights that by vio- 
lence were taken away, yet that very depra- 
vation superinduced by despotism, render 
men, for a season, unfit for the rational ex- 
ercise of those civil rights, they have with so 
much hazard regained. At such a crisis, to 
expect that a people should keep the strict 
unbending V^Lth of rectitude and reason with- 
out deviating into private rapine, or public 
wrong, were as wise as to expect that a horse 
would walk in a straight line, immediatelv on 
being released from his trammels, after hav- 
ing been blinded by ^ long routine of drudge- 
ry in the circle of a mill. 

CCCCXIV. 

"When men in power profusely reward the 
intellectual efforts of individuals in their be- 
half, what are the public to presume from this ? 
They may generally presume that the cause 
so remunerated was a bad one, in the opinions 
of those who are so grateful for its defence. 
In private life, a client will hardly set any 
bounds to his generosity, should his counsel 
be ingenious enough to gfain him a victory, 
.d by Google 
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not only over his antagonist^ but even over 
the laws themselves; and, itt public afiairs, 
we may usually infer the weakness of the 
cause, by the excessive price that ministers 
have freely paid to those whose eloquence, or 
whose sophistry has enabled them to make 
that weakness triumph. 

Much may be done in those little shreds 
dnd patches of time, which every day produ- 
ces, and which most men throw away, but 
which nevertheless will make at the end of it,- 
no small deduction from the life of man. Ci- 
cero has termed them intercisiva temponty 
and the ancients were not ignorant of their 
value ; nay, it was not unusual with them ei- 
ther to compose or to dictate, while under 
the operation of rubbing after the bath. 

CCCCXVI. 

Arbitration has this advants^e, there are 
jsome points of contest which it is better to 
lose by arbitration than to wm by law. But 
as a g^ood general offers his terms before tiie 
action, rather than in.the midst of it, so a wise 
man will not easily be persuaded to have re- 
course to a reference, when once his oppo- 
nent has dragged him into a court. 

ccccxyii. 

In death itself there can be nothing teni- 
l)le, for the act of. death annihilates sensa- 
tion ; but there are many roads to de^th, and 
some of them justly formidable even to the 
bravest ; but so various are the modes of go- 
ing out of the world, that to be born may 
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hare been a more painfbl things than ta die, 
and to live may prbve a more troublesome 
things than either. 

CCCCXVIII. 

More have been ruined by their servants, 
than by their masters. 

CCCCXIX. 

Love, like the cold bath, is never nega- 
tive, it seldom leaves us where it finds us : if 
once we plunge into it, it will either heig^ht- 
en our virtues, or inflame our vices. 

^ ccccxx. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which an- 
gels cannot enjoy, and which they might al- 
most envy man the possession of, it is the pow- 
er of relieving distress. If there be a pain 
which devils might -pity man for enduring, it 
is the deathbed reflection that we have pos- 
sessed the power of doing good, but that we 
have abused and perverted it to purposes of 
ilL 

CCCCXXI. 

Fubliccharittes and benevolent associations 
for the ffiiatuitous relief of every species of 
diBueow, ~«o rj^culiar to christiianity ; no oth- 
er system ofcivn or »«u^nus policy has or-' 
igimUed them ;-~they form its highest praise 
and characteristic feature ; an ord^r of be- 
nevolence so disinterest^, and so exalted, 
looking before and after, c^uld no more have 
fretecM revelation, than the light the sun. 
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CCCCXXII. 

Applause is the spur of noble minds, th^ 
end and aim of weaJc ones. 

CCCCXXIII. 

In most quarrels there is a fault on both 
sides. A quarrel may be compared to a spark, 
which cannot be produced without a flint, as 
well as a steel ; either of them may hammer 
on wood for ever, no fire will follow. 

CCCCXXIV. 

Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, 
and always a temptation to others. 

ccccxxv. 

To know the pains of power, we must go 
to those who have it ; to know its pleasures, 
we must go to those who are seeking it ; the 
pains of power are real, its pleasure imagi- 
nary. 

CCCCXXVI. 

Those who are embarked in that greatest 
of all undertakings, the propagation of the 
gospel, and who do so from a thoroug-h con- 
viction of its superior utility and excellence, 
may indeed fail in saving otiiers, but tbey are 



ly if they prjiy »- „ 

both ends may be obtained. 

CCCCXXVII. 

Two things, well considered, would pre- 
vent many quarrels ; first, to have it ireli 
ascertained whether we are notdisputiog 
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about terms, rather tjian things ; and, sec- 
ondly, to examine whether that on which we 
differ, is worth contending about. 

CCCCXXVIII. 

Faith and works are as necessary to our 
spiritual life, as christians, as soul and body 
are to our natural life, as men ; for faith is 
the soul of religion, and works, the body. 

CCCCXXIX. 

Solomon has said ** there is nothing new nu- 
der the sun;" and perhaps destruction has 
caused as much noyelty as inyention ; for that 
is often a revival, which we think a. discove- 
ry. 

ccccxxx. 

It is an unfortunate thing for fools, that 
their pretensions should rise in an inverse ra- 
tio with their abilities, and their presumption 
with their weakness ; and for the wise, that 
dif5dence should be the companion of talent, 
and doubt the fruit of investigation. 

CCCCXXXI. 

There are three kinds of praise, that which 
we yi^d, that which we lend, and that which 
we4)ay. We yield it to the powerful from 
fear, we lend it to the weak from interest, 
and we pay it to the deserving from grati- 
tude. 

CCCCXXXII. 

We generally most covet that particular 
trust which we are least likely to keep. He 
that thoroughly knows his friends, might per- 
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haps, with safety, confide his wife to the oare 
of one, his purse to another, and his secrets 
to a third ; when to permit them, to make 
their own choice, would be his ruin. 

ccccxxxm. 

Eloquence Is the lang^a^ of natitfe aod 
cannot be learnt in the bctooIs ; the passiens 
are powerfh! pleaders, and their very sileBce 
like that of Garriok, g^oes directly to the soul; 
but rhetoric is the cr^ture pf art, which he 
who feels least, will most excel in ; it is the 
quackery of eloquence, and deals d& noslruBiB 
not in cures. 

ecccxxxiv. 

When honours come to us, rather than we 
to .them ; when they meet us, as it were in the 
restibule of life, it is well if our enemies can 
say no more against us, Ihan that we ate too 
young' fer our dignities ; it would be much 
worse for us, if they could say Kbat we are too 
old for them ; time will desthiir the ferst ob- 
jection, but confirm the second. 

CCCCXXXV. 

Pickpodeets and beggars arie the best prac- 
tical physiognomists, without harilig read a 
line of Lavater, who it is Bot<Mrious, ns^rtook 
a philosopher fer a highwayman. 

CCCCXXXVI. 

Faults of the head are punished in this 
world, those of the heart in another ; but a& 
most of our rices zx^ compound, so also is 
their punishment. 
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CCCCXXXVII. 

We are sure to be losers when we quarrel 
with ourselres ; it is a civil war, aod in all 
such contentions, triumphs are defeats. 

CCCCXXXVIIT. 

Attempts at reform, when they fail, strength- 
en despotism ; as he that struggles, tightens 
tliose cords he does not succeed in breaking. 

CCCCXXXIX. 

A revengeful knave will do more than he 
will say ; a grateful one will say more than he 
will do. 

CCCCXL. 

In naval architecture, the rudder is first 
fitted is, and then the ballast is put on board, 
and> last of all, the cargo and the sails. It is 
far otherwise in the fitting up and forming of 
man ; he is launched into life with the cargo 
of bis faculties abroad, and all the sails of his. 
passions set; but it is the lon^ and painful 
work of his life, to acquire the oallast of ex- 
perience, and to form the rudder of reason ; 
hence, it toO often happens that this frail ves- 
sel is shipwrecked before he has laid in the 
necessary quantity of ballast, or that he has 
been so long in completing the rudder, that 
the vessel is become too crazy to benefit by 
its application. 

CCCCXLI. 

It is witli nations as with individuals, those 
who know the least of others, think the high- 
est of themselves ; for the whole family of 
pride and ignorance are incestuous, and mu-^ 
10* 
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tuaJly beg-et each other. The Chinese a^ec' 
to despise European tng-eaaity, but they can> 
not mead a commoa watoh { when His out of 
order, they say it is dead, aad^arter it awav 
for a living^ one. The Persians think that ^ 
foreigQ merchaDts come to thefb from a smaii 
island in the northern waters, barren and Ae* 
solate, which produces nothing ^eod or beaa- 
tifnl; ftwr why else, say they, do the Europe- 
ans fetch such things from ns if ehej are to 
be had at home. The Turk will not permit 
the sacred cities of Mecca or Medina to be 
polluted by the residence or even footstep of 
a sifigcle Christian ; and as to the grand Dafra 
of Japan, he is so holy that the sun is not per- 
mitted to have the honour of shinii^ on his 
illustrious head. As to the kin^ of Jualacca, 
he styles himself lord of the winds; and the 
Mogul, to be equal with him, titles himself 
conqueror of the world, and his grandees are 
denominated rulers of the thunder storm, and 
steersman of the whirlwind : even the pride 
of Xerxes, who fettered the sea, and wrote 
his commands to mount Athos ; or of Caligu- 
la, who boasted of an intrigue with the raoon 
—are both surpassed by the petty aovereiga 
of an insignificant tribe in North America, 
who every morning stalks out of bis hovel, 
bids the sun good-morrow, and points out to 
him with his fine^r, the course he is to &ke 
for the day: and to complete this climax of 
pride and ignorance, it is well known, tbat 
the Khan of Tartary, who does not possess a 
single house under the canopy of heaven, has 
no sooner finished his repast of mare*s milk 
and horse flesh, than he causes a herald to 
proclaim from his seat, that all ^e princes 
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and potentates of the earth have his permis- 
sion to go to dinner. "The Arab," says 
Zimmerman, " in the conviction that his ca- 
liph is infallible, latighs at the stupid creduli- 
ty of the Tartar, who holds his lama to be 
immortal." Those who inhabit Mount Bata, 
believe that whoever eats a roasted cuckoo 
before his death, is a saint, and firmly persu- 
aded of the infallibility of this mode of sane- 
tification, deride the Indians, who drag a cow 
to the bed of a dying person, and by pinching 
her tail, are sure, if by that method they can 
make the creature void her urine in the face 
of the patient, he is immediately translated 
into thc^ third heaven. They scoff at the 
superstition of the Tartarian princes, who 
thmk that their beatification is secure, pro- 
vided they can eat of the holy excrements of 
the lama ; and the Tartars, in their turn, ri- 
dicule the Brahmins, who, for the better pu- 
rification of their country, require them to 
eat cow-dung for the spdce of six months, 
while these would, one and all, if they were 
told of the cuckoo method of salvation, as 
heartili^ despise and laugh at it. I have cited 
these ridiculous extravagancies to show that 
there are two things In which all sects agree, 
the hatted with which they pursue the errors 
of others, and the love with Which they cling 
to their own. 

CCCCXLTI. 

We must suit the flattery to the mind and 
taste of the recipient. We do not put essen- 
ces into hogsheads, nor porter into phials. 
Delicate minds may be disgusted by compli- 
roents that would please a grosser inteflcct, 
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as some fine ladies, who would be shocked at 
the idea of a dram, will not refuse a liqnear. 
Some, indeed, there are, who profess to des- 

{)i8e all flattery, but even tliese are neverthe- 
ess, to be flattered, by being told that they do 
despise it. 

CCCCXLIII. 

Expense of thought is the rarest prodigali- 
ty, and to dare to live alone the rarest coor- 
age ; since there are many who had rather 
meet their bitterest enemy in the field, than 
their own hearts in their closet. He that has 
no resources of mind, is more to be pitied 
than he who is in want of necessaries for the 
body, and to be obliged to beg our daily hap- 
piness from others, bespeaks a more lament- 
able poverty than that of him who begs his 
daily bread. 

CCCCXLIV. 

Some men of a secluded and studious life, 
have sent forth from their closet or their clois- 
ter, rays of intellectual li^fht that have agita- 
ted courts, and revolutionized kingdoms ; like 
the moon which, though far removed from 
the ocean, and shining upon it with a serene, 
and sober liffht, is the chief cause of all those 
ebbings and flowing^, which incessantly dis- 
turb that world of waters. 

CCCCM.V. 

Happiness is much more equally divided 
than some of us imagine. One man shall 
possess most of the materials, but * little ol 
the thing ; another may possess much of the 
thing, but very few of £hfi materials. In this 
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pdirticular view of it, happiness has been beau- 
tifully compared to the manna in the de- 
sert, ?ie that gathered much had nothing over^ 
and he that gathered little had no lack; there- 
fore, to diminish envy, let us consider not 
wbat others possess, but what they enjoy ; mere 
riches may be the gift of lucky accident or 
blind chance, but happiness must be the re- 
sult of prudent preference and rational de- 
sigti; the highest happiness then can have 
no other foundation than the deepest wisdom ; 
and the happiest fool is only as nappy as he 
l^nows hour to be. 

CCCCXLVI. 

As there are some faults that have been 
termed faults on the right side, so there are 
some errors that might be denominated er- 
rors on the safe side. Thus, we seldom re- 
gret having been too mild, too cautious, or too 
humble; but we often repent having been 
too violent, too precipitate or too proud. 

CCCCXLVII. 

Accustom yourself to submit on all and 
every occasion, and on the most minute, no 
less than on the most important circumstances 
of life, to a small present evil, to obtain a 
greater distant good. This will give decision, 
tone, and energy to the mind which thus 
disciplined, will often reap victory from de- 
feat, and honour from repulse. Having ac- 
quired this invaluable habit of rational pre- 
ference, and just appreciations, start for that 
prize that endureth forever ; you will have 
little left to learn. The advantage you will 
possess ov^r common minds, wul be tnose oi 
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the LcanUta over the Tyro, and of the vete- 
ran over the tecniit. 

ccccxLvni. 

Truth and reason, in this milled state of 
good and evil, are not invariably triumphant 
over falsehood and error ; but even vrhen hi« 
bearing under a temporary defeat, the two 
former bear within them one stamp of superi- 
ority trhich plainly indicates that Omnipo- 
tence is on their side ; for their Worthy con- 
querors for such a victory, universally retire 
abashed, enlightened, self-reproved, and ex- 
claiming with Pyrrhus, a few more such vic- 
tories and we are undone, 

CCCCXLIX. 

Were a plain unlettered man, but endowed 
with common sense, and a ceilain quantum 
of observation and of rejection, to read over 
attentively the four gospels, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, without any note or commerU, I 
hugely doubt whether it would enter into his 
ears to hear, his eyes to see, or his heart to 
conceive, the purport of many ideas sic^ifi- 
ed by many word^ ending in tsm^ which ne- 
vertheless have cost Christendom rivers of ink 
and oceans of blood. 

cccct,. 

The most cruel and revengeful me&sures, 
when once carried, have often been pushed 
to their utmost extremity, by those very men 
.who, before their enactment, pretended to op- 
pose them, in order to throw the odium on 
others. But this opposition has proceeded 
from the lip, not from the he^t, and would 
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not have been made, if the objector did not 
foresee that kis opposition would be fruitless. 
Augustas, with his usual hypocrisy, preten- 
ded to be shocked with the idea of a pros- 
cription, and perceiving' that Antony and 
Xicpidus were two to one against' tam, he 
knew that his single vote against the meas- 
ure could not succeed; and that, by giving 
It, he should preserve his popularity, and not 
be prevented from glutting his revenge; 
but Suetonias informs us, that when the tor- 
rid work coaimenced, he carried it on witU a 
severity more unrelenting than either of his 
colleagues; ^^utrogue acerbiiis exercuU" 
and that whenever Lepidus or Antony were 
inclined to mercy, either from interest, en- 
treaty or bribes, he alone stoutly and lustily 
stood out for blood : " Solus magnopere con - 
tendit ne cui parceretur." 

CCCCLI. 

It is an easy and a vulvar thing to please 
the mob, and not a very arduous tai to aston- 
ish them; but essentially to benefit and to im- 
prove them, is a work fraught with difficulty, 
and teeming with danger. f 

ecccLii. 

The seeds of repentance are sown in youth 
by pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age 
by pain. 

CCGCLIir. 

Riches may ^enable us to confer favours ; 
but to confer them with propriety, and with 
grace, requires a something that riches can- 
Jiot g^ive ; even trifles may be so bestowed as 
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to cease to be trifles. The citizens of Mega ^ 
ra offered the freedom of their city to Alex- 
ander; such an offer excited a smile m the 
countenance of him who had conquered the 
world; but he received this tribute of thar 
respect with complacency, on being informed 
that they had never offered it to any but to 
Hercules and himself. 

ccccEnr. 

The worst thing that can be said of the 
most powerful is, that they can take your life , 
but the same thing can be said of the most 
weak. 

CCCCLV. 

He that is good will infallibly become bet- 
ter, and he that is bad wUl as certainly become 
worse, for vice, virtue, and time, are three 
things that never stand still. 

CCCCLVI. 

"When the cruel fall into the hands of the 
cruel, we read their fate with horror, not with 
mty. Sylla commanded the bones of Marius 
to be broken, his eyes to be pulled out, Ins 
hands to be cut off, and his body to be torn 
in pieces with pincers, and Cataune was the 
executioner. "A piece of cruelty," says 
Seneca, " only fit for Marius to suffer, Cata- 
line to execute, and Sylla to command," 

ccccLvn, 

Injuries accompanied with insults are nev- 
er forgiven ; all men, on these occasions, are 
good haters, and lay out their revenge at 
compound interest ; they never threaten un- 
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iil they can strike, aad saaie when-ihey caa- 
not. Cidi^la told Valerius, in pvbiic what 
kind of a bedfellow his wife was ; and wheH 
the Tribune Cheras who had an effeminate 
\roice, came to him fer the watchword, he 
would always gire him Venus or Priapus. 
The first of these men was the principal in- 
strument in the conspiracy against him, .and 
the second cleft him down with his swoid to 
convince him of his manhood. 

CCCcEviIL 

iiet those who Would affect singularity 
with success, first determhie to be very vir« 
tuous, and they will be sure to be rery sin- 
gular. 

CCCCLIX. 

We should have all oar* communications 
with men, as in the presence of €tOd; and 
with God, as in the presence of men. 

CM^CCLX. 

A power above aM human responsibiHty-, 
ought to be abore all human attainment : he 
that is unwiltiog mfxy do barm, but he that is 
unabte ccmnot 

OCCCLXI. 

We cannot think too highly of our nature, 
nor too humbly of ourselves. When we see 
the martyr to rirtue, subject as he is to th» 
infirmities of a man, yet suffiering thf^u^itiirett 
of a demon, and bearing them t^nii the mag- 
naninxity of a god, do w«^ not behold an hero* 
ism Omt angels may indeed surpass, but 
^hioh fhey cannot imitate, and man admiret; 
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OCCCLXII. 

It is dangerous to take liberties with gre&t 
men, unless we know them thoroughly ; the 
keeper will hardly put his head into tJbe li- 
on's mouth, upon a short acquaintance. 

CCCCLXIII. 

Love is an alliance of friendship and of 
lust; if the former predominate, it is a pas- 
sion exalted and refined, but if the latter, 
•gross and sensual. 

CCCCLXIV. 

That virtue which depends on opinion, 
looks to secrecy alone, and could not be 
trusted in a desert. 

CCCCLXV. 

If patrons were more disinterested, ingra- 
titude would be more rare. A person receiv- 
ing a favour is apt to consider that he is, in 
some degree, discharged from the oWigation, 
if he that confers it, derives from it some vi- 
sible advantage, by which he may be said to 
repay himself, tngratitude has, therefore, 
been termed a nice preception of the causes 
that induced the obligation ; and Alexander 
made a shrewd distinction between his two 
friends, when he said that Hephsestion loved 
Alexander, but Craterus the Hng. — ^Rocbe- 
foucault has some ill-natured maxims on 
this subject: he observes." that we are always 
muob better pleased to see those whom wc 
have obUg^a, than those who have obliged 
us ; that we confer benefito mui-v from com- 
passion to ourselves than to othon } tba^t mul- 
titude is only a nice calculation, whereby we 
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repkj small favours, in ihh hope of receiviog^ 
greater, and more of the like." By a certain 
mode of reasoning indeed, there are very few 
human actions which might not be resolved 
into self-love. It has been said that we as- 
sist SL distressed object, to get rid of the un- 
pleasant sympathy excited by misery unre- 
lieved ; and it might, witii equal plausibility, 
be said, that we repay a benefactor to get nd 
of the unpleasant burthen imposed by an ob- 
ligation. Butler has well rallied this kind of 
reasoning, when he observes, "That he alone 
is ungrcUeful^ who makes returns of oblipfa- 
tions, because he does it merely to free him- 
self froui uwiug «»> much as thanks." In 
cnninnon natures, perhaps an active gpratitude 
may be traced to this ; the pride that scorns 
to owe, has triumphed over that self-love, 
that hates to pay. 

CCCCLXVI. 

I>espotism cau uu inure exist in a nation, 
until the liberty of the press be destroyed, 
than the night can happen before the sun is 

C5CCCLXV1I. 

Crovernments conniv^e at many things 
Which they ought to correct, and correct ma- 
ny things at which they ought to connive. 
But there is one mode of correcting so as to 
endear, and of conniving so as to reprove. 

CCCCLXVIII. 

He that will believe only what he can fully 
comprehend, must have a very long head, or 
a very short creed. Many gain a false cre^ 
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dit for liberality of s^entiment in reUgtoos 
matters, not frotn any tenderness tbev may 
have to the opinions or consciences of other 
men^ bat because, they happen to bare rm 
opinion or conscience of their own. 

ceccLxix. 

As all Who frequent any place of pabhc 
Worship, however they may differ from tlic 
doctrines there delivered, are expected to 
comport themselves with seriousness and gra- 
vity, so in religious controversies, ridicale 
ouirht never to be resorted to on either side ; 
whenever a jest is introduced ouaacb a «ob- 
ject, it is indisputably out of its place, and ri- 
dicule^ thus employea, so far from bcingr a test 
of truth, is the surest test of error, in those 
who, on such an occasion, can stoop to have 
recourse unto it. 

ccccr.xx. 

tt is a doubt whether mankind are moftt 
indebted to those who, like Bacon and But- 
ler, di^ the gold from the mine of literature, 
or to ftnafi who, lik« Paley, purify iU •*"»flF 
n, fix its real value, and ^ve it ^arrebcyaiid 
utility. For all the praotical purposes of lifit. 
troth might as well be in a prison as in the 
folio of a schoolman, and those who relcaae 
her from her cobwebed shelf, and teach her 
to live with men, have the merit of Hber^' 
Hng>, if not of ducavering- her. 

CCCCLXXI. 

Men of strong minds, who think for them- 
selves should BQt be discouragedx ob findins 
occasionally that some of their best ideas 1«T6 
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he&k aalicipated by former writers ; they will 
neither anathematize others with a pereant 
^ui anie not nasira, dixerint, nor despair 
themselves. They will rather go on in sci- 
ence, like John Hunter in physics^ discoyer- 
ing things before discovered, until, like him, 
they are rewarded with a terra hitherto in- 
cognita in the sciences, and empire indispu- 
tably their own, both by right of conquest 
and of discovery. 

CCCCLXXII. 

The most consistent men are not more un- 
like to others than they are at times to them- 
selves ; therefore, it is ridiculous to see cha- 
vaoter-mongers drawing a full length like- 
ness of some great man, and perplexing 
themselves and their readers by making eve- 
ry feature of his conduct strictly conform to 
those lines and lineaments which they have 
laid down : they generally find or make for 
him some ruling passion the rudder of his 
course ; but with all this pother about ruling 
pssions, the fact is, that all men and women 
have but one apparent good- Those, indeed, 
are the strongest minds, and are capable of 
the greatest actions, who possess a telescopic 
power of intellectual vision, enabling them 
to ascertain the real magnitude and import- 
ance of distant goods, and to despise those 
which are indebted for all their grandeur 
solely to their contiguity. 

CCCCLXXIII. 

If a cause be good, the most violent attack 
^^ its enemies will not injure it so much as 
Wi injudicious defence of it by its friends. 
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Theodore, and others, who grarely defend 
the monkish miracles, and the luminous cross 
of €oastantine, by their zeal without knoir- 
ledg-e, and devotion without discretion, have 
hurt the cause of Christianity more by such 
friendship, than the apostate Julian by his 
hostility, notwithstanding all the wit and vi- 
gour with which it was conducted. 

CCCCl^XXIV. 

He that will often put eternity and the 
world before him, and who wiU dare to look 
steadfastly at both of them, will find that the 
more often he contemplates them, the fonner 
will grow greater and the latter less. 

CCCCLXXV. 

Cruel men are the greatest lovers of mer- 
cy — avaricious men of generosity — and proud 
men of humility, — that is to say, in others, 
not in themselves. 

CCCCLXXVI. 

There is this difference between hatred 
and pity ; pity is a thing often avowed, sel- 
dom felt ; hatred is a thing often felt, seldom 
avowed. 

CCCCLXXVII. 

There is elasticity in the human mind, ca- 
pable of bearing much, but which will not 
show itself, until a certain weight of afflictioo 
be put upon it ; its powers may be compared 
to those vehicles whose springs are so coo- 
trived that they get on smoothly enoag;t 
when loaded, but jolt confoundedlj when 
they have nothing to bear. 
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CCCCJLXXVIII. 

Were the life of man prcdong^, he would 
become such a proficient in yillany, that ft 
"would become necessary again to drown oi* 
to burn the world. Earth would become a 
hell; for future rewards, when pijt off to a 
great distance, would cease to encouraffe, 
^nd future punishments to alarm. 

CCCCLXXIX. 

He that is contented with obscurity, if he 
acquire no fame will suffer no persecution ; 
and he that is determined to be silent, may 
laugh securely at the whole corps of critics, 
■elhough they should exclaim as vainly as the 
patriarch Job, " O that our enemy had writ' 
ten a hook.'' 

ccccExxx. 

Physicians must discoyer the weaknesses of 
the human mind, and .even condescend io hu- 
mour them, or they will never be called in to 
cure the infirmities of the body. 

CCCCLXXXL 

Envy ought, in strict truth, to have no 
place whatever allowed it in the heart of 
man ; for the goods of this present world are 
so vile and low, that they are beneath it ; and 
those of the future world are so vast and ex- 
alted, that they are above it. 

CCCCLXXXII. 

If the devil ever laughs, it must he at hy- 
pocrites ; they are the greatest dupes he has ; 
they serve him better than any others, and 
receive no wages ; nay, what is still more ex- 
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traordinaryy they «uiMa»»t ta greater mortiii* 
cations to go to Dell, than the sincerest chn's- 
tian to go to Heayen. 

ccccExxxiii. 

The schisms in the church of Christ are 
deeply to be lamented, on many accounts, by 
those who haye any regard for all that is ra- 
laable and worth preserving amongst men; 
and, although we are willing to hope and be- 
lieve with Faley, that the rent has not reach- 
ed the foundation, yet are these differences 
(though not in essentials! most particularly to 



lamented, because tbey prevent the full 
tension of the glorious lignt of the gospel 
throughout the world. These differences 



amongst ourselves, furnish those whom we 
would attempt to convert, with this plausible, 
and to them I fear unanswerable argument; 
«— with what face can you christians attempt 
to make us converts to your fsiith. When vou 
have not yet decided amongst vourseives 
what Christianity is ? Surely it will be time 
enough to make proselytes of others, when 
you yourselves are agreed. For CalvtiL 
damns the Pope and the Pope damns Cahna ; 
and the only thing in which they agree, is in 
damning Socinus, while Socinus in his turo^ 
laughs at both, and believes neither. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

The mob, Kke the ocean, is rety s^doo 
agitated without ^mne cause superior and ex- 
terior to itself; but (to continue the aunile) 
both are capable of doin^ the grecUest oiis- 
ohief after the cause which Jirst set them in 
motion had ceased to act. 
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CCCCLXXXV. 

The yictims of ennui paralyze all the gross- 
er feelings by excess, and torpify all the finer 
by disuse and inactivity. Disgusted with this 
world and indifferent about another, they at 
last lay violent hands upon themselves, and 
assume no small credit for the gang froid 
with which they meet death. But alas, such 
beings can scarcely be said to die for they 
have never trufy lived. 

ccccExxxvi. 

A dull author just delivered, and a plain 
woman about to be so, are two very impor- 
tant animals. 

CCCCLXXXVII. 

There are moments of despondency, when 
Shakspeare thought himself no poet and Ra^ 
pfoael no painter; when the greatest wits have 
doubted the excellence of their happiest ef- 
forts. 

CCCCLXXXVIII. 

It has been observed that a dwarf standing 
on the shoulders of a giaUt will see farther 
than the giant himself; and the modems 
standing as thej do on the vantage ground of 
former discoveries and uniting all the fruits 
of the experience of their forefathers, with 
their own actual observation, may be aditiitted 
to enjoy a more enlarged and oomprehensive 
view or things than the ancients themselves ; 
for ^at alone is true antiquity,'*' which em- 

* Mundi enim senium pro antiquitate vere habendum 
«8t } (lUHd tempoiibus nostris tribui debet, non jailtof 
setati ittandi, quaUs apud antiqiaosfait. 

Vol. I— 11 X 
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braces the antiquity of the world, and not 
that which would refer us back to a penod 
when the world was youngs But by wkom is 
this true antiquity enjoyed ? Not Imt the m- 
cipnts who did live in the infancy, but by the 
moderns who do live in the maturity of thiB«. 
Therefore, as regards the age of the worirf, 
we may lay a juster claim to the title of be- 
ing the (mdents, even than our very «>»««- 
thers themselves, for they inhabited the workl 
when it was young, but we occupy it now 
that it is old ; therefore, that precedent may 
not exert too despotic a rule over experience, 
and that the dead may not too strictly govern 
the living, may I be pardoned in taking a 
brief and cursory view of the claims of the 
ancienU to our veneration, so far as they arc 
built on the only proper foundation,— «upen- 
•ority of mind. JBut it is by no means my ob- 
nect to lessen our esteem for those great men 
4vho hatve lived before us, and who have ac- 
complished suck wonders, considering the 
scantiness of their means; my intention is 
inerely to suggest that the veneration dne to 
limes that are past, is a blind veneration, the 
moment it is paid at the expense of times 
jhat are present; for as these very ancimts 
themselves were once the modems, so we 
modems must also become anciepts in oar 
-turn. What I would principally contend for 
is, that the modems enjoy a nracb more ex- 
tended and comprehensive view of scaoMe 
-than the ancients; not beoaose we ban 
greater capacities, but simply becauw w« 
enjoy far greater capabilities ; for that wbiob 
'is perfect in science, is most comnuNnly the 
elaborate result of successive improremeBts. 
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and of various judgemeDtB exeitsised on the 
rejection of what was wrong, no less than in 
the adoption of what was right. We there- 
fore are profiting not only by the knowledge, 
but also by the ignorance, not only by the 
discoveries, but also by Uie errors of our fore- 
fathers ; for the march of science, like ^at of 
time, has been progressing in the darkness, 
no less than the light. Now the great chart 
of antiquity is chronologr ; and so sensible of 
its yaluO was Scaliger, tnat his celebrated in- 
vocation to the Olympiads, is as full of pas- 
sion and admiration as the warmest address 
of a lover to his mistress, with this difference, 
that our literary Gollossus sought for wrinldes 
rather than dimple?, and his idol would ha^ 
had /more cha]:ms for him, if she had number- 
ed more ages upon her head. But it is ad- 
mitted that previously to the establishment of 
the Olympiads there was much error and con- 
fusion, in the historical records of Greece 
and Rome, neither if their dates had been ac- 
curately calculated, did they possess the means 
which we enjoy of multiplying the recordan- 
ces of them, so as to put them beyond the 
reach either of accidental or intentional de- 
struction ; and hence, it happens that on the 
greatest work of antiquity, the pyramids, 
chronology has nothing to depose ; one thing 
is apparent, that the builders of them were 
not totally ignorant either of geometry or of 
astronomy, since they are all built wim theiv 
respective faces precisely opposite the four 
cardinal points. It is well known that a mo- 
dem *' nuUi veterum virttUe aecundus" has 
detected an enormous error in ancient chro- 
nology, and has proved that the argonautic 
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expedition, and the Trojan war, are nearer to 
the birth of Christ by six hundred years than 
all former calculation had placed thetn ; for 
Hipftarchus, who first discovered the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, fancied they retrogra- 
ded one degree in one hundred years, wfaere- 
iks^ Sir Isaac Newton* has determined that 
they go backoneclegreein seventy- two years. 
As geographers, their knowledge is still more 
limited, since they were ignorant of the po- 
larity of the magnet, although they were ac- 
quainted with its powers of attraction ; ma- 
ny of them fancied the earth was motionless 
and flat ; that the pillars of Hercules were 
its boundaries ; and that the sun set in tiie sea 
Vas beliered by graver persons than the po- 
ets ; and with a timidity pjoportiofnate to 
their ignorance, in all their voyages they sel- 
dom dared to lose sight of the coast, since a 
needle and a quadrant would have been as 
useless a present to Palinurus, the helmsman 

♦ Wc know that the fixed stars, whicb were fonner- 
ly in Aries are now in Taurus ; and the point proposed 
by Sir Isaac Newton was to ascertain from the Greek 
astronomy, what was the position of the eolqves witf 
respect to the fixed stars, in the time of Chiron ; and ss 
Sia Isaac had proved that the fixed stars have a motion 
in longitude of one degree in sevepty two yean, not in 
one hundred years, as Hipparchus has afllraed, the 
pioUem was to calculate the distance between these 
jstars through which the colure now passes, and those 
through which it passed in the time of Chnron. Asd 
aa Chtfon wafl one of the argonauts this would five af 
the number of years that have elapsed sinoe that ftms 
expedition, and would consequently fix the true date at' 
the Trojan war jand these two events form the cardin- 
al points of the ancient chronology so fur at leant aa ^ 
Greeks and the Romans are concerned. A i 



similar attempt to correct the ancient chronoloo hii 
also been undertaken, by a retro-calcttlation ^ tbf 
eclipses. 
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of iBneas, as to the chief of an Indian canoe. 
As historians, it is almost superfluous t* say, 
that their credibility is much shaken bj^ that 
proneness to believe in prodigfies, auguries, 
omens, and the interposition of th^ goda ; 
with credulity the very soberest of them have 
by no means escajted. As moralists, their 
want of confidence in a future state of exis-< 
tence, was a source of the greateist error and 
confusion. 

They could not sinoerely approve of virtue, 
as a jsrinciple of action always to be depended 
on, since without a future state, virtue is not 
always its own reward. Nor did the noblest 
of them, as Brutus and Cato, succeed in 
finding it to be so. Their honestum and 
their decorum, were phantoms that fed on the 
air of opinion, and, like the camion, chan- 
ged as often as their food ; yet these visiona- 
ry objects, though undefined, were perpetual- 
ly explained, and though ungrasped, were 
constantly pursued.* As warriors, their ig- 

• Cvnieades was a philoaopheT, whose eloquence Ci> 
cero dreaded so much, that he deprecated an attack 
from him, in the humblest manner, in the ibilowine 
words : ** Perturhatricem autem harum omnium rerum 
acadejniam hanc ab Arc6sita et Carneade reoentum ex- 
oremua ut sileat ; nam si invaserit in has quae satis scite 
nobis histructe et composite videntur rationes nlmias 
ndet ruinas^quam quidam ego placare cubio submovere 
non audeo." Now this Carneades whom Cicero so much 
dreaded, maintained that there was no such thing as 
justice ! and be supported his theory by such soiAisms 
as these: that the condition of men is such that if they 
have a mind to be just, they must act imprudently j and 
that If they have a mind to act prudently, they must be 
unjust ; and that. It follows, there can be no such thing 
as justice, because a virtue inseparable from a folly can- 
not be just. Lectantius is correct, wiien he affirms that, 
tite heatliens could not answer this sophim, and that 
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noraiice of chymistry must render tbeir CMn- 
paigvtfverj tame and uninterestiDg' to those 
who reflect that a single piece of ordnance 
would have secured to Pompe^^ the battle of 
Fbarsalia, and that a single frigate at Aoti- 
um, would have given Antony the empire of 
the world. In the useful arts, their ignorance 
of the powers of steam, and of that property 
of water by which it- rises to its leyel, hs^ 
rendered all their efforts proofs of their per- 
severance rather than or their knowledge, 
and evidence of the powers of their hands ra- 
ther than of their heads. The most stupendous 
remains of antiquity, the aqueducts them- 
selves, are rather moDuments of a strength 
like that of Samson, blind to contrive, bat 
powerful to execute, than of a skill, sharp- 
sighted to avoid difficulties, rather than to 
overcome them. But with all these defects, 
we must admit that the ancients were a woo- 
derful order of men, and a contemplation of 
tbeir actions will richly repay the philosopher. 
The ancients are fully rescued nx>m edl im- 
putation of imbecility, for they were denied 

Cicero dai'ed not undertake it. The error was tliia,tJie 
restricting ,of the valoe of justice to temporal thtofs : 
ibr to those who disbelieve a future state, or even have 
doubts about it, " honestv is not always the best poli- 
ey," and it is reserved for Christians, who take into 
their consideration the whole existence of man, to ar- 
gue clearly and consequentially on the sterlinc value 
of justice. It is well known that Mr. Hume hima^f was 
never so much puzzled, as when peremptorily asked, by 
a lady at Bath, to declare, upon his honour as a gentle- 
man, wbeUier he would choose his ow^ confiaeatial 
domestics from such as held his own principles, or froai 
those who conscientiously believed the eternal tnitbs 
of Revelation. He frankly decided in favour of the 
latter. 
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ihme ample means of' an adTanoement in 
knowled^, to which we have access ; and it 
is hig^hly probable that some future modem 
will have tieieafter to make the very same 
apology for us. If I have cited some of their 
deficiencies, I have done it, not to diminish 
thsOi respect we owe to them, but to give 
somewhat more of solidity to that which we 
owe to ourselves. We willingly submit to 
the authority and attestation of the dead; but 
when it would triumph over all the improve- 
ment and experience of the living, it is no 
loDger submission, but 8laver}\ We would 
then rather be right wilh one single compan- 
ion truth than wrong with all the celebrious 
satfnes of antiquity. We freely admit that 
the ancients anected all that could be accom- 
plished by men who lived in the infancy of 
time ; but the eagle of science herself could 
not soar rmtU her wing^ were grown. In 
sculpture, and in poetry, two sciences where 
they had the means, our forefathers had fully 
equalled, perhaps exceeded their children. 
In sculpture, the image worship of their tem- 
]>les held out the highest encouragement to the 
artist ; and in the battle^ no less than in the 
palaestra, statues were th^e principal rewards 
of conquerors. We know that Pindar was re- 
fused the price he had set upon an ode in cele- 
bration of one who had been crowned at the 
Olympic games, because the victor had cal- 
culated that a much less sum would purchase 
a statue of brass. But, on the following day, 
he determined to employ the poet, under the 
conviction that an ode of Pindar would out- 
live a statue of far more indestructible mate- 
rials than marble or brass. We might also 
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add, ^at the games of Greece emMed the 
sculptor to study the hbman form, not <m\y 
uaked, but in all its various attitudes of mtis- 
cuhir exertion ; and while the genial climate 
of. Greece supplied the sculptor with the fin- 
est models, the soil furnished him with the 
best materials. If the ancients are mcAv than 
our rirals in poetry, it may be observed, that 
their mythology was eminently calculated for 
poetical machinery,, and also that the scenery 
of nature, that lal>oratory of the poet, neither 
wants nor waits for its fnU improvement, fiewn 
the progressive hand of time. We mast also 
remember, that the great merit of this art is 
originality, and its peculiar province invoi- 
tioB. The ancients, therefore, being in Hhe 
order of precedence the first discoverers of 
iYienoetical mine, took care to help themselves 
to tae largest diamonds. 

ccccExxxix. 

' Success too often sanctions the worst and 
the wildest schemes of human ambition. 
That such a man as Cromwell should have 
been enabled, under any circumstances, to 
seize the reigns of atnighty empire, is matter 
of surprise to sonfQ, of indignation to all. 
Coukl we call him up from the dead, he is 
the ver^ last man tl^at could rationally ex- 
plain his own success, which, no doubt, at 
the time, excited 9ls much astonishment in 
himself as in beholders ; but he owed as much 
to the folly, timidity, and fanaticism of others, 
as to his own sagfacity, courage, and craAi- 
ness« In fact, the times made him, not he 
tliQ times. If a civil war raged at this mo- 
incut, and the sacred names of king and par- 
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liameDt again arrayed against each other in 
the field, such a man as Cromwell, at pre- 
sent, would never arrive at any station high- 
er than an adjutant of dragoons. He might 
preach and pray, and write and fight, and 
bluster and harangue, hut not one step high- 
er would be get. If every thing in his cha- 
racter had not been artificial, except his eou- 
ragey he had been nobody ; and if he had not 
carried his hypocrisy so far as at times to de- 
ceive himself, he had been ruined. When he 
cleared the house of commons, aod exclaim^ 
ed; «« you are an adulterer, you are an ex- 
tortioner, you are a glutton, and you are no 
longer a parliament ;" suppose a single mem- 
ber had rejoined, and ^ou are a hypocrite, 
and bv this illegsd act 'have forfeited your 
commission, and are no longer an officer; 
soldiers, at your peril proceed ! Such a speech ^ 
mipht have turned the whole tide of aifairs, ' 
ajad have sent back Oliver to the tower in- 
stead of to Whitehall, never ag^ain to quit it, 
except to lay his head upon the block. 

ccccxc. 

It was observed of the Jesuits, that they 
constantly inculcated a thorough contempt of 
worldly things in their doctrines, but eagerly 
grasped at them in their lives. They were 
"wwc in their generation" for they cried 
down worldly things, because they wanted to 
obtain them, and cried up spiritual things, 
because they wanted to dispose of them. , 

CCCCXCI. 

Human foresight often leaves its proudest 
possessor only a choice of evils. 
11* 
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CCCCXCH. 

"The fowler," saith Solomon, "spreadeth 
not his net in the sight of the bird ;" and il" 
rulers open the eyes of a nation, they must 
expect that they will see. A governmeot 
that is corrupt can no more consist with a 
population that is enlightened, than the nigbl 
can continue when the sun is up. But (he 
most laudable efforts are now making \>y 
those that are in power, for the iDteU^otual 
improyement of the labouring classes if so- 
ciety. It would be invidious to affirm, with 
some, that our rulers have done so mtich, on- 
ly because they were afraid that others wouM 
do more, if they themselves did notbing-. 
There are good grounds to believe that they 
have been influenced by higher motives, but, 
at all events, every public measure for tbe 
intellectual improvement of the governed, is 
the surest pledge and guarantee of the inte- 
grity of those who govern, because all thst 
are in power are well aware that a corres^ 
ponding purity in those who rule, must ever 
keep a proportionate pace with the prc^ms- 
sion of knowledge in those who obey. Some 
would maintain that the rays of truth, like 
those of the sun, if too abnndaat, daaide tbe 
multitude, rather than enlighten them ; b«t 
this analogy is false, for truth. has ^o such ef- 
fect, althouffh the igmtsJxUmts of error may; 
and although truth is brighter than the s«a, 
yet the mind is stronger than the body, and 
the intellectual eye can look at the essence 
of inoral truth, with far less uneasiness than 
the corporeal eye at tbe concentration of mai> 
terial. 
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CCCCXCIII. 
Some demagog^ueB, like Catiline, cas raise 
astorin, who cannot, like Cromwell, rule it; 
tjbus the Gracehi, wishing to make the Agra- 
rian law the ladder of their ascent, found it 
the iastrument of their fall ; ^* fracta compage 
ruebant" 

CCC^CIV. 

I>reains ought to produce no conviction 
wba;tever on philosophical minds. If we con- 
sider how many dreams are dreamt e\nery 
nig*ht, and how many events occur every 
da)^, we shall no longer wonder at those ac- 
cidental coineidenceet, which ignorance mis- 
takes for verifications^— There are also num- 
beriesB instances on record, where dreams 
have lN:'ought about their own fulfilment, ow- 
ing to the weakness and credulit}' of man- 
kind. The mother of Abbott, who filled the 
Ai^biepiscopal throne of Canterbury, in the 
reign of James the First, had a dream, that 
if she could eat a pilie, the child with which 
she was then pregnant, would be a son, and 
rise to great preferment. Not long after this, 
in taking a pail of water out of the river Wey, 
whioh ran near her house, she accidentally 
caueht a pike, and thus had an opportunity of 
fuJMling the first part of her dream. This sto- 
ry being much noised aboiit, and coming to 
the ears of some persons of distinction, they; 
became sponsors to the child, and his future 
patrons. But I suspect^ after all, that this 
marvellous pike sivallowed by the mother, 
was not so instrumental to the archbishop's 
ppeferment, as the story of the Earl of Gow- 
rie's conspiracy against the life of the king, 
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sveallowed bj the sod. It would seem thai 
there are occasions where ereD chmchmen 
may carry the doctrine of divine right so for 
as to displease even king^, for thus writeth 
King' James, with his own hand, to I>octor 
Abbott, then a dean, *' you have dipped too 
deep into what all kings resenre among the 
arcana imperii ; and whatever aversioii vou 
may profess against God's being the auoKur 
of sin, you have stumbled even on the tiires- 
hold of that opinion, in saying, upon the mat- 
ter, that even tyranny is God's authonty, 
and ought to be remembered as such. But, 
if the King of Spain should return to ciaim 
liis old pontifical right to my kingdom, yon 
leave me to seek for others to fight for it, far 
ou tell us, upon the matter, beforehand, that 
lis authority is God's authority, if he pre- 
vail." A man who could go such lengths, 
was not likely to continue long in a deanery, 
under the reign of James, nor need we cui 
in the assistance of a dream to account for his 
promotion. 

ccccxcv. 

At the restoration of Charles the SecoDd. 
the tide of opinion set so strong in favour ot' 
loyalty, that the principal annalist of that day 
pauses to express his wonder where all the 
men came from, who had done all the mis- 
chief; but this was the surprise of ignorance; 
for it is in politics *as in religion, that none 
run into such extremes as renegadoea, or so 
ridiculously overact their parts. The pas- 
sions, on these occasions, take their foil 
swing, and react like the pendulum, whose 
oscillations on one side, will always be regu- 
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latod hv the hetgfht of the arc it has subtend- 
ed on the other. 

CCCCXCVI. 

He that from small be^niogs has deserv* 
edly raised himself to the highest stations, 
may not always find that full satisfaction in 
the possession of his object, that he anticipa- 
ted in the pursuit of it. But although the in- 
dividusd may be disappointed, the communi- 
ty are benefitt^, first, by his exertions, and 
secondly by his example ; for, it has been well 
observed, that the public are served, not by 
what the lord mayor feels, who rides in his 
coach, but by what the apprentice boy feels, 
who looks at him. 

CCCCXCVII. 

As in public life, that minister ^at makes 
war with parsimony, must make peace with 
prodigality, so in private life,lhose hostile but 
feeble measured which only serve to irritate 
our enemies, not to intimidate Ihem, are by 
all means to be avoided ; for he that has re- 
course to them, only imposes upon himself the 
ultimate necessity of purchasing a reconcilia- 
tion often expensive, always humiliating. 

CCCCXCVTII. 

A noble income, nobly expended, is no 
common sight ; it is far more easy to acquire 
a fortune Tike a knave, than to expend it, 
like a gentleman. If we exhaust our income 
in schemes of ambition, we shall purchase 
disappointment; if in law, vexation ; if in lux- 
ury, disease. What we lend we shall most 
probably lose ; what we spend rationally, we 
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shall enjoy ; what we distribute to the deserv- 
ing, we snail enjoy aad retain* 

CCCCXCIX. 

The inexbaustible resources of Great Bri- 
taio were always aa inexplicable mystery to 
Napoleon, and he was taught their reality on- 
ly by their effects ; there was a period, when, 
to the defence of the noblest cause, England 
brought the highest valour, while all that 
were oppressed, drew at sight on her treasure 
and on her blood. It would have been glo- 
rious if she had evinced a magnanimity uiat 
calculated not on return ; if she had cootina- 
ed to sow benefits, although she might reap 
ingratitude. Alas ! she found if more easy to 
conquer others thali herself. But her safety 
requires not the compromise of her honour ; 
for althougili her prosperity will draw envy,f 
her power may despise it ; she is beaet with 
difficulties, but it is her own fault if they be- 
come dangers ; and, although she may snfisr 
somewhat if compared with her former s«tf, 
she is still gigantic if compared with othew. 

* If there be any trutii in the old epitaph, 
•* What we lent we Io8t, 
** What we spent we have, 
** What we gave, we had." 

t Envy, as is generally the case, is both purblind and 
impolitic : it is for the general and true interester oftiie 
world, that Great Britian should hold the sceptre of the 
seas : for if she ceased to wield it, it must of neceKt- 
ty devolve to France ; and on the fatal consequences ot 
such a calamity, to the best interests of the cirilized 
world, there ean be no necessity to enlarge ; not that 
France would make a worse use of such powec tliBii 
some other nations, but because such an accumulation 
of it ought not to be vested in any, that are already so 
powerful by land. 
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She ^may command peace, since she has not 
relinquished the sinews of war ; a paradox to 
all other nations, she wil] say to America, 
territory is notpower;; to Indfia, population 
is not force ; and, to ' Spain, money is not 
Wjealth. 

D. 

To iudge by the event, is an error all abuse, 
and all commit ; for, in every instance, cou- 
rag*e, if crowned with success, is heroism ; if 
clouded by defeat, temerity. When Nelson 
fought his battle in the Sound, it was the re- 
sult alone that decnded whether he was to kiss 
a hand at a conrt, or a rod at a court-martial. 

Dl7 

Princes rule the people, and their own pas- 
sions rule princes; but Providence can over- 
rule the whole, and draw the instruments of 
bis inscTutible purposes from thp vices, no 
less than from the virtttea of kings. Thus, 
the Reformation, which was planted by the 
" lust of Henry the Eighth of England, was 
preserved by the ambition of Philip the Se- 
cond of Spain. Queen Mary would have 
sacrificed Elizabeth to the full establishing* of 
the Catholic faith, if she had not been pre- 
vented by Philip the Second, her husband, 
who foresaw, in the death of Elizabeth, the 
succession of Mary Stewart, who was then 
married to Francis the Second, and, in that 
succession, he anticipated the certain union 
of Great Britain and France ; an event that 
would have dispersed to the winds his own 
ambitious dream of universal monarchy The 
consequence was, the life of Elizabeth was 
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preserved, and the Protestant cause prevail- 
ed. 

DlF. 

The great estate of a dull book maker is 
biography ; but we should read the lives of 
great men, if written by themselves for two 
reasons ; to find out what others really were, 
and what they themselves would appear to be. 

Dlil. 

To quell the pride, even of the greatest, we 
should reflect how much we owe to others, and 
how little to ourselves. Philip having made 
himself master of Potidsea, received tliree 
messengers in one day ; the first brougrbt iiim 
an account of a great victory, gained over 
the Illyrians, by his general Parmenio ; the 
second told him that he was proclaimed vic- 
tor at the Olympic g^mes ; and the third in- 
formed him of the birth of Alexander. But 
there was nothing in all these events that 
ought to have fed the vani^, or that would 
have justified the pride of Philip, since, as an 
elegant writer* remarks, for the first be was 
indebted to his general ; for the second to his 
horse; and his wife is shrewdly suspected of 
having helped him to the thira,^^ 

DIV. 
Should the world applaud, we must thank- 
fully receive it as a boon ; for, if the most 
deserving of us appear to expect it as a debt, 
it wiU never be paid. The world, it has been 
said, does as much justice to our merits as to 

* See Lee*8 Findar. 
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our defects, and I believe it ; but after alJ, 
none of- us are so much praised or censured 
as we think ; and most men would be thor- 
oughly cured of their^self-importance if they 
woula only rehearte their &wn funeral^ and 
walk abroad incognito the very day after that 
an which they were supposed to have been 
buried. 

For one man who sincerely pities our mis- 
fortunes, there are a thousand who sincerely 
hate, our success. 

DVI. 

Subtract from many modern poets all that 
may be found in Shakspeare, and trash will 
remain. 

m Dvn. 

He that likes a hot dinner, a warm wel- 
come, new ideas, and old wine, will not often 
dine with the great. 

Dvin. 

Those who bequeath unto themselves a 
pompous funeral^ are at just so much ex- 
pense to inform the world of something that 
had much better been concealed; namely, 
that their vanity has survived themselves. 

DIX. 

In reading the life of any great man, you 
will always in the course of his history, chance 
upon some obscure individual, who on some 
particular occasions was greater than him 
If hose life you are reading. 
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DX. 

In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to 
say is there any harm in doing this ? Tto 
question may sometimes be best answered by 
asking ourselves another ; is there any bann 
in letting it alone ? 

DXI. 

He that has never known adversity, is but 
half acquainted with others, or with himself. 
Constant success shows us but one side of the 
world. For, as it surrounds us with friends, 
who will tell us only our merits, so it silences 
those enemies from whom alone we can learn 
our defects. 

DXII. 

When men of sense approve, the miUkm 
are sure to follow ; to be pleased, is to pay a 
compliment to their own taste. « 

DXIII. 
The death of Judas is as strong a confirma- 
tion of Christianity as the life of Paul. 

DXIV. 

Women generally consider consequences 
m love, seldom in resentment. 

DXV. 

Most of our misfortunes are more support- 
able than the comments of our friends nnon 
them. ' 

DXVI. 
We should embrace Christianity, even on 
prudential moUves ; for a just and benero- 
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lent God will not punish an intellectaal beings 
Jfor believing^ what there is so much reason to 
believe ; therefore we rup no risk by receiY* 
' r Christianity, if it be false, but a ^read 
fone by rejecting it, if it be true. 

DXVII. 

The g^at designs tiiat hare been digested 
and matured, and the great literary works 
that have been begnn and finished in pri- 
sons, fally prove that tyrants have not yet 
discovered any chains that can fetter the 
mind. 

DXVIII. 
He that knows himself; knows others ; and 
lie that is ignorant of himself, should not write 
a very profound lecture on other men's heads. 

DXIX. 

We ought not to be over anxious to en- 
courage innovation, in cases of doubtful im- 
provement, for an old system must ever have 
two advantag>es over a new. one; it is esta- 
blished, and it is understood. 

DXX. 

Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as 
wine the strongest heads. No man is wise 
enough nor gcwd enough to be trusted with 
unlimited power ; for, whatever qualifications 
he may have evinced to entitle him to the 
possession of so dangerous a privilege, yet, 
when possessed, others can no longer answer 
for him, because he can no lon|^er answer for 
himself. 
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DXXl. 

There are two thiDgs which ought to teach 
UB to think but mea^^y of human |>tory ; the 
very b«0t have had their caluinDiatora, the 
very werst their panf^yrists. 

Dxxii. 

No metapbyaiciaQ erer felt the deficiencr 
of languagfe so inuoh as the gratefuL 

Dxxm. 

Most men, know what they hate, few what 
they k>ve. 

DXXIV. 
All great cities abound with little men^ 
whose object it is to be the stars of the din- 
ner table, and grand purveyors of all the stray 
jokes of the town-; so k»ng as these tumtpiU 
confine themselves to fetch and carry for 
their tMuters, they succeed tolerably well ; 
but 'the moment they set up for originality, 
and commence manufacturers instead of re- 
tailers, the^ ai!e ruined. Like the hind whed 
of the carriage which is in constant pursnit 
of the fore one, without ever overtakmg it, 
so these become the doxAles of a Selwyn or a 
Sheridan, but without ever coming- up to 
them. They are constantly near wit, with- 
out being witty, as bis valet is always near a 
great man without being great. 

DXXV. 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but little 
attention to the living, but bedizens the dead, 
furnishes out th'eir funerals, and follows them 
to the grave. 
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DXXVI. 

The British coostitution, euUit to be/ound 
in **J^agna Charta" and the ''JHll of 
RigktM,^' has so much that is good, and wor- 
thy of preservation, that a lover of true lib- 
erty would rather live under it, than under 
any other mode of government, ancient or 
modern, barbarous or refined, its destruc- 
tion, at the present moment, would be the 
most melancholy thing that could happen both 
to englishmen and to the world, bach an 
event would retrograde the march of improve- 
ment many centuries of years ; and he that 
could oooliy set about to effect it must unite 
the frenzy of the maniac, with the maligfnity 
of the demon. The financial difficulties whidb 
this mighty empire has at present to contend 
with, as they arise from the most honourable 
causes, throw a greater lustre upon her, in 
the eyes of surrounding nations, than the most 
brilbant prosperity could possibly do, if ob- 
tained by the slightest dereliction of public 
principle and fai&. The fiscal embarrass- 
ments of the nation ought not, and must not 
endanger the conttUulion* The sincere lov- 
ers of the cottstitutton tremble not at these 
things, but they do tremble wh^n they see 
the possibility of a violation of the laws with 
impunity, whether that violation be attempt- 
ed by the kjg?iest or by the lowest. For if we 
trace the history of most revolutions, we shall 
find that the first inroads upon the laws have 
been made by the governors as often as by 
the governed. The after excesses conunitted 
by the people, have usually been the result of 
that cbmmon principle of our nature^ whi<^ 
incites us to follow the example of our betters^ 
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hovi^ever ridiculous the consequenceainsy he 
on some occasions, or deptoraible on otiMrB. 
The laws are a restraint submitted to b]|^ both 
parties, the ruler and the subjeot, nam die 
fences on both sides being completely broken 
down and destroyed, the two parties meet in 
the adverse shock of mutual hostility and 
force, becomes, for a season, the sole l^idft- 
tor of the land. In this country, the Jring 
has been justly termed the apeakmg lmB;f/te 
law, the nlent king. We hare a monarch 
not at all inclined to strain his prerogalire, 
which forbearance ought to render the pecpte 
equally cautious of stretching their iMmri- 
1^ ; let them beware of those demagogues 
who tell them that they feel for them, but 
who would be the last to feel with them, when 
the consequences of their own doctrine shall 
arrive. The truth is, that no atrocity nor 
aggression of the people, will vitally affect the 
solid safety of our commonwealth until oor 
.rulers are intimidated to compromise thatse- 
<»irity, bv resorting to illegal modes of de- 
fending the laws or unconstitutional measures 
to preserve the constitution knowing tids, that 
the moment any government usurps a power 
miperior to the laws, it then usurps a power 
which like the convulsiyejstrength of the mad- 
man springs from dUease, and will infalliblj 
t^minate in weakness, 

D^XVII. 

The science of legislation is like that oT 
medicine in one respect, that it is &r more 
easy to point out what will do harm, than 
what will do good. «« J^e quid mmst," there- 
fore is perhaps quite as sa% a maxim for » 
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SoIcA-as for an Hippocratea, beoause it un-r 
fortunatelj happens that a g^ood law cannot 
operate so strongly for the amendment, as a 
bad law for the dfepraration of the people; 
for it is necessary, from the .very nature of 
things, that laws should be prohibitory, ra- 
ther than remuneratire, and act upon our 
fears rather than upon our hopes. Pains and 
penalties are fas more cheap and feasible 
modes of influencing the community, than re.- 
wards and encouragements ; therefore, if a 
law should strongly recommend habits of jus- 
tice, industry, and sobriety, such a law would 
be feebly obeyed, because it has little to offer, 
but very much to oppose ; it has to oppose all 
the vicious propensities- of our nature; but 
if through oversight or indiscretion, a law 
should happen to connive at, or to tempt the 
subject to habits of fraud, idleness, or inebrt- 
ty, such a law, in as much as it falls in with 
all *the vicious propensities of our nature, 
would meet with a practical attention, even 
beyond its own enactments, and produce 
works of supererogation od the side of de- 
linquency ; for the road to virtue is a rugged 
ascent, to vice a smooth declivity, ^^foHlts 
rescensus avemi" To strenjp^'then the above 
positions, all the bearing of the poor laws 
upon society might be fairly adduced ; most 
of those enactments operate as a bounty upon 
idleness, and as a drawback upon exertion ; 
they take from independence its proper 
pride, from mendicity its salutary sbame; 
they deprive foresight of its fair reward, and 
improvidence of its just responsibility. They 
act as a constant and vndiscriminahng invi- 
tation to the marriage feast, crowding it with 
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^ests, irithout pttttin^ a sing-le dish upon the 
table ; we migtit even affirm that these laws 
' n<no indicate a quite contrary tendency, and 
ave be^nniog' to rmiun^ the dishes, altnovgh 
theystili continue to incite the guests; for 
there are numerous ittstances where the para- 
ifzingf pressure of the poor rates has alrea- 
dy b%un to produce its own n&cettary and 
final consummatibn-^-i^g non^culivMOwn of 
the win* 

* Before a commitee of the boase of commons, wome 
fearful evidence was lately adduced, wbich weia to 

{>rove tbe alarming fact that, in some cases, particulax- 
y in the neighbonrhbod of laige manufkctormg towns, 
estates had not been cultivated, as being utterly nne- 
oual to meet the double demand of rates, and of rent. 
Our late political Hercules, Mr. Pitt, felt tbe neceastty, 
but shrunk ftom the difficmty of cleansing the Aucean 
stable of the poor laws. The most effboml mode of 
assisting the poor, must be the devising B<wie souree of 
employment, that sball/enable thepi to assist themselves. 
But, it unfortunately happens, that unless this en- 



labourer, that shall at the same time repay Che cairftal- 
ist, is the grand arcanum we want to get hold oK" hie 
labor hoc opus est. Oar inexhaustible trvamiv of 
coal, and of iron, have made the steam power Iwavail- 
able, and so accessible, that there seems to be no as- 
signable lin^t to tbe improvement of our madiiaery. 
But, to permit our own machinery to be exported, is 
about as wise as to hammer swords upon oar owb an- 
vils, to be employed against ourselves : *« in nostros ft- 
bricata est machina muros." It is impossible to de- 
prive Bsgliatamen of their spirit of eaterpri»(, and of 
invention, or of the power of their ingenuity, amd their 
habits of Industry : but our machinery is tbe embodied 
resuH of all the«e things put together, and, in tfaSs poai 
the exportation of our machinery. Is to deprti^ us of 
much of the benefit of those high aualifioatfons stated 
above : thus it is that the powers of oui own beads mar 
ultimately miralyze the labours of our own hands. Ttk 
gigantic and formidable dilemma of the preatot diy ^ 
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The code of poor laws, haa at length mwa 
ip into a tree, which like the fabulous Up^s, 
iTcrshaiiows and poisons the land ; unwluMei 
ome expedients iDer6 the bud) dilemmas and 
lepravities have be^n the blossom, and dan^ 
:er and despair are the bitter fruit ; " radice 
id tartara et tendU.'' 

DXXVUI. 

It is best, if possible, to deceive no one> 
or he that, like Mahomet or Cromw^, be* 
:in8 by deceiving others, will end, like thevOj 

his } three erdera of men are vitally necessary to ib$ 
xistence of the state, for our national independence b 
riune, resting Upon the welfare of the agrleulturaHit^ 
he manviftteturer, and the merchant. But the miflfor' 
cine ia, that the agriculturalist wantf one state of thing* 
pposite to, and destructive of the imerests of the other 
wo : for the agriculturalist must have high prices, ot 
te ean no longer meet the heavy demands upon the 
Duid : hat the merchant and the maniidlicturer ^e ^tpaaA- 
y anxious for low prices at home, to enable them t^ 
ompete with the foreigner abroad. USTow, inasmuch bb 
I is chiefly ftom our superiority in machinery, that we 
re still able to command a preference of our articles is 
he foreign markets, notwithstanding the st^te of high 
irices at home, it follows that the means by which that 
uperiority is preserved, should be most jealously guar- 
led, and, like a productive paient, kept, as far asposfli^ 
>le. excluMvely to ourselves. So unhounded is the 
>ower of nachinery, that I have been Informed that 
aw cotton is brought by along an4 expensive voyage to 
Onglaad, wrought Into yarn, and carried out to India, 
o supply the poor Hindoo with the staple commodity 
or his muslins of the finest fkbric 3 and this yarn, after 
lavlng performed two voyages, we can supply biih 
»vith di«Kper than the Hindoo himself can spin it, al*' 
hough ¥e is contented with a diet of rice and water, 
md a remuneration of about one penny per day. And | 
Have heard a lace manufecturer in the west of England 
^fOtmrthM one pound of raw cotton has been spun by 
mactOnery into yarn so flnfc that it would reach fr*>in 
laondon tq Edinburgh. ;, 
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by deceiving himself; b«t shodld it be abso^ 
lately necessary to deceive our enemies, there 
mav be times when this cannot be eflfectnaUy 
acooropUshed without deceiving at the same 
time, our friends ; for that which is known to 
our friends, will not long be concealed from 
our enemies. Lord Peterborough persuaded 
Sir Robert Walpole that Swift had seen the 
foUv of his old political principles, and had 
come over to those of the admmistrabon ; 
that he found himself buried alive in Ireland, 
and wished to pass the remainder of his days 
with English preferment, and on English 
ground. After frequent importunities from 
bis Lordship, Sir Robert consented to see 
Swift : he came over from Ireland, and wm 
brought by Loid Peterborough todme with 
Sir Robert at Chelsea. His manner was very 
captivating, full of respect to Sir Robert, and 
completely imposing on Lord Peterborough; 
but we shall see, in the sequel, that Swift had 
ruined himself, by not attending to the max- 
im that is necessary, at times, to deceive our 
friends as well as our enemies. Some tirae 
after dinner, Sir Robert retired to his closet, 
and sent for Lord Peterborough who entered 
full of joy s^ Swift's demeanor ; bift all thb 
was soon done away : " You see my r.iord," 
said* Sir Robert, "how highly I stand in 
Swift's favour-" " Yes," replied Lord Peter- 
borough, " and J am confident he means all 
he says." Sir Robert proceeded, "Infflv 
situation, assailed as I am by false friends, 
and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and for 
the king's benefit to watch correspondence: 
this letter I caused to be stopped at the post- 
office— <read it." It was a letter from Sirit- 
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to Doctor ArbathDot, saying, that Sir Robert 
had consented to see him at last; that he 
knew no flattery was too gross for Sir Ro- 
bert, and that he should receive plenty, and 
added, that he hoped very soon to have the 
old fox in his clutches. Lord Peterborough 
was in astonishment : Sir Robert never saw 
Swift again. He speedily returned to Ireland, 
became a complete misanthrope,* and died 
without a friend. 

DXXIX. 

In the superstitious ritual of th6 church o( 
Rome, the pope has not the poor merit of in- 
venting that mummy by which he reigns. 
The Roman church professes ta have a chris- 
tian object of adoration, but she worships 
him with pagan forms.f She retains the an- 

* He did not open his lips, except on one occasion, for 
seven years. It would seem, that he had a melancholy 
foreboding of his fate, for on seeing an old oak, the bead 
of v^hich was withered, be feeUnKly exclaimed, " I 
shall be like that tree-I shall die at the top." The fol- 
lowing lines in Hypocrisy allude to this circumstance : 
<( Then ask not length of days, that giftless gift,. 
More pleased like Wolf to die, than live like Swift j 
He, with prophetic iriaint, his doom divin'd ; 
The body made the living tomb of mind. 
Rudder and compass gone of thought and speech, 
He lay a mighty wreck on wisdom's beach !'' 
f I shall quote the following remarks from the learned 
author of the Dissertation on the Olympic Games: 
^( Thus were the two most pow«rftiI and martial states 
of Greece subjected in their turn, to the authority of a 
petty and unwarlike people : this possibly we should 
have s6me diffieulty to believe, were there not many 
modem examples of mightier, if not wiser nations, 
than either of the two abovementioned, having been 
awed into a submission to a power still moresignificant 
than that of Elis, by the same edgeless arms, the same 
brutum fuljnen. Whether the thunders of the VaticsA 
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cieat custom of buildiBg temples, wttb a p<h 
sUion to the east. And what are her 8tat«M, 
her ineenae, her pictures, her iratige wor* 
ship, her holy water, her iirocessions, her 
^prodigies, and her legerdemain, but religjmv 
customs, which hare suryired the policy of 
imperial Rome, but which, caused that me- 
tropolis, wheo^ she became poc^ficsd to ce- 
ceive Popery as an aUy^ net to submit to it 
as a-sovereign. 

Matrimony is an engageminat whicfa ranst 
last the life of one of the partiei, and there 
is no retracting, <« vestigia nulla retrorsum;' 
therefore, to a* oid all the hoarrer of a jvpen- 
tance that comes too late, men should liio- 
ronghly know the real causes that induce 
them to take so important a step, before they 
venture upon it; do "they stand in need of a 
wi£s, an heiress, or a nurse ; is it their pas- 
sions, their wants, or their infiimities, tbst 
solicit them to wed? Are they candidates 
for that happy state, " proper opus, opes, or 
opem?" according to the epigpram. These 
are Questions much more proper to be pro- 
posed before men gfo to the altar, than after 
it ; they are points which, well ascertained, 
would prevent many disappointments, oftw 
deploraole, often ridiculous, always remedi- 
less. We should not then see young spend- 

wsre forged in imitattom of those of the CMympiui lu- 
piter, I win not determine, though I must take notk« 
that many of tlie eustoms and ordinances oi the Bo- 
man church allude most evidently to manjr praeitoed is 
the Olympic stadium, as extreme unction, the pels, Ibi 
crown of martyrs, and others, aS may be seea at Isrfi 
itt Faher's Agonisticon." 
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thrifts allying themselves to females who are 
not so, only because they bare nothiugc to ex- 
pend ; noi' old debauchees takiDg* a blooming 
Deauty to their bosom, when an additional 
flannel waistcoat would have been a bedfellow 
much more salutary and appropriate. 

DXXXI. 
Villany that is vigilant, will be an over- 
match for virtue, if she slumber on her post f 
and hence it is that a bad cause has often tri- 
umphed over a good 6ne ; for the partisans of 
the farmer, knowing that their cause will da 
nothing for them, have done every thing for 
their cause ; where the friends of the latter 
are too apt to expect every thing from their 
cause, and to do nothing for themselves. 

DXXXII. 
War is a game in which princes seldom 
win, the people never. To be defended is 
almost as great an evil as to be attacked ; 
and the peasant has often found the shield of 
a fyrotector no less oppressive than the sword 
of an invader. Wars of opinion, as they 
have been most destructive, are also the most 
disgraceful of conflicts ; being appeals from 
right to might, and from argument to artille- 
ry ; tlie fomentors of them have considered 
the ranD material man, to have been formed 
for no worthier purposes than to fill up ofa- 
zettes at home, with their names, and ditches 
abroad with their bodies. But let us hope 
that true philosophy, the joint ofTspriuff of a 
religion that is pure, and of a reason %at is 
enlightened, will gradually prepare a better 
order of tUngS) when manKind will no long^er 
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be iasulied by seeing bad pens mended hy 
good swords, and weak heads exalted by- 
strong hands. 

Dxixiii. 

Powerful friends, and first rate connec* 
lions, do often assist a man's rise, and contri- 
bute to his promotion ; but there are many 
instances wherein all these things have acted 
as impediments against him, ^^ ipsa sibi obstat 
magmtudo ;" for our very greatness may pre- 
vent its own aggrandizement, and maybe 
kept down by its own weight, ^'mole mit 
suo." It is well known that the conclave oi 
cardinals were extremely jealous of permit- 
ting a Jesuit to fill the apostolic chair, be- 
cause that body was already too poweriul 
aad overbearing; and digntta sedjemita* etiy 
was a common maxim of the V atican ; the 
fact' is, that men like to retain some little 
power and inflaence over those whom they 
aggrandize and advance; and hence it hap- 
pens that great talents, supported by great 
connections, are not unfrequently passed 
over, for those that are less poweriul, but 
more pracHeable, and less exalted, but more 
manageable and subservient. 

DXXXIV. 
On reflecting on all the frauds and decep- 
tions that have succeeded in duping man- 
kind, it is really astonishing upon how very 

* The talent for intrigue which distingniihed that i 



ciety, became at length so brilliant, aa to conrame U- 
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small a foundation an immense superstruc- 
ture may be raised. The solution of this 
may, perhaps, be found in that axiom of the 
atomists : That there must ever be a much 
greater distance between nothing', and that 
which is least, than between that which is 
least, and the greatest. 

DXXXV. 

Matches wherein one party is all passion, 
and the other ^1 indifference, will assimilate 
about as ,weU as ice and fire. It is possible 
that the fire will dissolve th6 ice, but it is 
most probable that it will be extinguished io 
the attempt. 

DXXXVI. 

It is only when the rich are sick, that they 
fuHy feel the impotence of wealth. 

DXXxVlI. 

The keenest abuse of our enemies will not 
hurt us so much! ill the estimation of the dis- 
cerning, as the injudicious praise of our 
friends. 

Dxxxvni. 

This world cannot explain its own difficul- 
ties without the assistance of another. 

DXXXIX. 

Id the constitution both of our mind and of 
our body, every thing must go on right, and 
harmonize well together to make us happy ; 
but should one thing go wrong, that w quite 
enough to make us miserable ; and, although 
the joys of, this world are vain and short, yet 
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its sorrows are real and lasting ; for I will 
show TOO a ton of perfect pain, witb greater 
ease tnan one ounce of perfect pleasure ; and 
he knows little of himself, or of the world, 
who does not think it sufficient happiness to 
be free from sorrow; therefore gfive ^mte 
man health, and he will give himself eveijr 
other thing. I say, give him health, for it 
often happens that the most ignorant empiric 
Gkn do us the greatest harm, although the 
iftost skilful physician knows. not how to do 
us the slightest good. 

DXL. 

The advocate for torture would wish to sec 
the strongest hand joined to the basest heart, 
and the weakest head, engendered id intel- 
lectual, and carried on in artificial darkness^ 
torture is a trial, not of guilt, but of nerve, 
not of innocence, but of endurance ; it per- 
verts the whole order of things, for it com- 
pels the weak to affirm that which is felse, 
amd determines the strong h> deny that which 
is true; it converts the criminal into the evi- 
dence, the judge into the executioner, and 
makes a direr punishment than would folloic 
guilt, precede it. When under the cloak of 
religfion, and the garb of an ecclesiastic, tor- 
ture is made an instrument of accomplishiB|^ 
the foulest schemes of worldly ambition, it 
then becomes an atrocity that can be descri- 
bed or imagined, only where it has been seen 
and felt. It is cojbsol'atory to the best symna- 
thies of our nature, that the hydra head of Siis 
monster has been bfcAen, and a tnumph 
over her as bright as it is bloodless obtained, 
in that very country whose aggravated 
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wrongs had w«ll high made vengeance a vir- 
tue, and clemency a crime. 

DxEl. 

A semi-civilized state of societv, equally 
removed from the extremes of barbarity and , 
of refinement, seems to be that particulai* 
meridian under which all the reciprocities 
and gratitudes of hospitality do most readily 
flourish and abound. For it so happens that the 
ease, the luxur}^ and the abundance of the 
highest stat^ of civilization, are as productive 
oi selfishness^ as the difficulties, the privations 
and sterilities of the lowest. In a community 
just emerging from the natural state to the 
artificial, and from the rude to the. civilized, 
the wants and the struggles of the individuals 
- will compel the most liberal propensities ol 
our nature to begin at home, and too often to 
end where they began ; and the history of 
our own country will justify these conclu- 
sions; for as civilization proceeded, and pro- 
perty became legalized and extended, the ci- 
vil and ecclesiastical impropriators of the 
soil, set an example of an hospitality coarse 
indeed, and indiscriminating, but of unrival- 
led magnificence, from the extent of its scale, 
if not from the elegance of its arrangements. 
The possessor had no other mode of spending 
his vast revenues. The dissipations, the 
amusements, and the facilities of intercourse 
to be met with in large towns and cities, 
were unknown. He that wanted society, 
and who that can have it, wants it not? 
cheerfully opened his cellars, his stables and 
his halls ; the retinue, became as necessary to 
the lord, as the lord to the retinue ; and the 
12* 
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parade and splendour of the cbase, tr^ne 
equalled only by the prodigality and the pTo- 
fusion of the banquet. But as the arts and 
sciences advanced, and commerce and ma- 
nufoctures improved, a new state of things 
arose. The refinements of luxury enabled 
the individual to expend the whole of his in- 
come, however vast, upon hirrwelf; and hos- 
pitability immediately yielded to paraimoDy. 
and magnificence to meanness. The Crce- 
sus of civilization can now wear a whole fo- 
rest in his pocket, in the shajieof a watch, and 
can carry the produce of a whole estate upon 
his tittle finger in the shape of a ring ; be can 
gormandize a whole ox at a meal, metamor- 
phosed into a turtle; and wash it down with a 
whole butt of October, condensed into a flag- 
gon of tokay ; and ho can conclude these 
reats by selling;- the whole interests of a kinr- 
dom for a bribe, and by putting the costly 
price of his delinquency m a snuff box. 

DxEii. 

Modern criticism discloses that which it 
woufd fain' conceal, but conceals that which 
it professes to disclose ; it is, therefore, read 
by the discerning, not to discover the merit;: 
-of an author, but the motives of bis critic. 

DXLIIl. 
Living kings receive more flattery than 
they deserve, but less praise; They are flat- 
tered by sycophants, who, as they have their 
own interest at heart, much more than that 
of their master, aire far more anxious to saj 
what will be profitable to themselves, than 
«alutary to him. But the high*minded zwi 
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iadepeodeDt,- al&oug'h they will be the fin^ 
to perceive, and the fittest to appreciate the 
sterling qualities of a sovereig^D, will be the 
last to applaud them, while he fills a throne^ 
The reasons are obvious ; their praises would 
neither be advantageous to the monarch, nor 
creditable to themselves. Not advantageous 
to the monarch, because however pure may 
be the principles of tlieir , admiration, the 
world will give them no such credit, but will 
mix. up the praises of the most disinterested 
with the flatteries of the most designing, 
wherever a living king is the theme ; neither 
will such praises be creditable to tliose who 
beatow them, for tliey will be sure to incur 
the obloquy of flattery, without the wages of 
adulation, and will share in the -punishment, 
without participating in the spoil, or concur- 
ring in the criminality. None, therefore, 
but those who have established the highest 
character for . magnanimity and independ- 
ence, may safely venture to praise living me- 
rit, when in the person of a kin^,* it ^ives 
far more lustre to a crown than it receives. 

DXLIV. 
If we steal thoughts from tlie moderns, it 
will be cried down as plagiarism ; if from the 
ancients, it will be cried up as erudition. 
But in this respect, every author is a Spar- 
t€m^ being more ashamed of the discovery, 
than of the depredation. Yet the offence it- 

« What baa been said of happinew, with regard to 
mea, may ba mid of praise with respect to monarclUF 
with a alifftat alteration : 

" Dicique Celebris, 

Antfe obitsm, aamo, supremaque funera debet.'^ . 
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self may not be so heinous as Ihe maoner of 
committing it; for some, as VoltaiTe,t not 
only steal, but, like the harpies, befoul and 
bespatter those whom they have plundered. 
Others, again, give us the mere carcass of 
another man's thotights, but deprived of all 
their life and spirit, and this is to add murder 
to robbery. , .. ^ 

I have somewhere seen it observed, that 
we should make the same use of a book, as a 
bee does of a flower; she steals sweets from 
it, but does not injure it ; and those sweets 
she herself improves and concocts into ho- 
ney. But most plagiarists, like the drone, have 
neither taste to select, nor industry to ac- 
quire, nor skill to improve, but impudently 
pilfer the honey ready prepared from the 
hive. 

DXLV. 

Custom is the law of one . defeription of 
fools and fashion of another; but the two 
parties often clash ; for precedent is the legis- 
hitor of the first, amd novelty of the last. 
Custom, therefore, looks to things that arc 
past, and fashion to things that are present, 
but both of them are somewhat purblind tu 
to things that are to come; but, of the two, 
fashion imposes the heaviest burden ; for she 
cheats her votaries of their time, their fiir- 
tune, and their comforts, and she repays them 
only with the celebrity of being ridiculed and 

* He robbed Shakspeare, and tbeii abused hira« com- 
paring him, among other things, to a duncbUl. U was 
in allusion to these plagiarisms, that Wn. Montagiie re- 
torted upon Voltaire, that if Shakspeare was a dung- 
Kill, he had enriched a very ungratenU soil. 
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despised ; a very paradoxical mode of remu- 
neration yet ahoays most thankfully received i 
Fashion is the veriest goddess of semblance, 
and of shade ; to be happy, is of fiir less con- 
sequence to her worshippers, than to appear 
so ; and even pleasure itself they sacrifice to 
parade, and enjoyment to ostentation. She 
requires the most passive and implicit obedi- 
ence, at the same time that she imposes a 
most grievous load of ceremonies, and the 
slightest mnrmurings would only cause the 
recusant to be laughed at by all other classes, 
and excommunicated by his own. Fashion 
builds her temple in the capital of some migh- 
ty empire, and having selected four or five 
hundred of the silliest people it contains, she 
dubs them with the magnificent and imposing 
titie of THE WORLD ! But the marvel and the 
misfortune. is, that this arrogant title is as uni- 
verally accredited by the many who abjure^ 
as by the few who adore her ; and this creed 
of fashion requires not only the weakeai folly, 
but the strongest faith, since it would Tnain- 
tain that the minority are the whole, and the 
majority are nothing ! Her smile has given 
wit to dullness and g^race to deformity, and has 
brous^it every thing into vogue, by turns, but 
virtue. Yet she is most capricious in her fa- 
vours, often running from those that pursue 
her and coming round to those that stand still. 
It were mad to follow her, and rash to op- 
pcye her, but neither rash nor mad to despise 
her. 

DXLVI. 
liognc and metaphysics make use of more 
tools man all the rest of the sciences put to- 
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gether, and do the least work. A modern 
metaphysician had been declaiming before a 
large party, on the excellence of his favour- 
ite pursuit ; an old gentleman who had been 
listening to him with the most voracious at- 
tention, at length ventured humbly to enquire 
of him whether it was his opinion that the met- 
aphysics would ever be reduced to the same 
certainty and demonstration as the mathemat- 
ics? "Oh! most assuredly," replied our ora 
cle, " there cannot be the slightest donbt of 
that !" The author of this notable discovery 
must have known more of metaphysics fban 
any other man,*or lesg of mathetitaitics ; and 
I leave my readers to decide whether bis con- 
jidence was built on a profoaad knowledge 
of the one, or a profound ignorance of the 
other. 

DxEviI. 
That which we acquire with the most diflB- 
culty,^we retain the longest, as those who 
have earned a fortune are usually more care- 
ful of it, than those who have inherited one. 
It is recorded of Professor Person,* that be 
talked his Greek fluently, when he could no 
longer articulate in English. 

* The professor was remarkable for a strong meraoiy, 
which was not so puzzling as the great perfection of 
his other faculties : for to the utter conAision of all 
craniologists, on examination, after death, it turned oat 
that this great scholar was gifted with the thickest skuU 
that ever was dissected. How his vast erudition coSm 
get into such a receptacle, was the only difficulty to be 
explained : but, when once in, it seems there were ve- 
ry soUd and substantial leasons to prevent its getthif 
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DXLVIII. 

Falsehood isoften rocked by truth, but she 
oon outgrows her cradle, and discards her 
lurse. 

DxETx. 

The straits of Thermopylae were defended 
ly only three hundred men, but they were all 
Spartans : and, in advocating our own cause, 
^ve ought to trust rather to the force, than to 
Lhe number, o( our arguments, and to care 
not how few they be, should that few be ia- 
Dontrovertible ; when we hear one ailment 
refuted, we are apt to suspect that the othens 
are weak ; and a cause that is well support- 
ed, may be compared to an arch that is well 
built — ^nothing can be taken away without 
endangering the whole. 

DL. 

Ijiterature has her quaoks no less than me- 
dicine, and they are divided into two classes; 
those who have erudition without genius, and 
those who have volubility without depth ; we 
shall get second-hand sense from the one and 
original nonsense from the other. 

DLI. 
It is common to say, that a liar will not b« 
believed, although he speak lhe truth; but 
the converse of this proposition is equ^ly 
true, b«t more unfortunate ; that a man who 
lias gained a reputation for veracity, will not 
be discredited, although he should utter that 
%vhich ia falae; but he that would make use 
of a reputatioa for veracity to establish a lie 
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would set fire to the temple of truUi, with a 
faggot stolen from her altar. 

DLU. 

Some read to think, these are rare ; some 
to write, these are common ; and some read 
to talk, and these form the grreat majority. 
The first page of an author not unfrequently 
suffices all the purposes of this latter class, o( 
whom it has heen said, they treat books as 
some^doilords ; they inform toemselves of their 
<t«c*, and then boast of an intimate acquam- 
tance. 

DLIII. 

The two most precious things on this side 
the grave are, our reputation and our Ufe. 
But it is to be lamented that the most con- 
temptible whisper may deprive us of the one, 
and the weakest weapon of the other. A wise 
man therefore, will be more anxious to de- 
serve a fair name than to possess it, and this 
will teach him so to live, as not to be afraid 
to die. 

DLTV. 

He that places himself neither higher aor 
lower than he ought to do, exercises the tru- 
est humility : and few thinffs are so disgust- 
ing as the arrogant affability of the great, 
which only serves to show others the sense 
they entertain of their inferiority, since they 
consider it necessary to stoop so low to meet 
it. A certain prelate, now no mt>re, happen- 
ed to meet, at a large party, his old collegi- 
ate acquaintance, the celebrated Dr. 6. of 
coursing and chkssical notoriety. HaviDg* op 
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pressed the doctor with a plentiful dose of 
oendescension, his lordship, with a familiari- 
ty evidently affected, inqmred of &e doctor, 
how long it roi([^ht be since they had last the 
pleasure of seeing one another ? " The last, 
time I had the honour of seeing your lord". 
ship," said the doctor, *•*• happened to be wbeii 
you was w;^king to serve your curacy at 
Trumpington, and I was riding to serve my 
churcn at Chesterford ; and as the rain hap- 
pened to be particularly heavy, your lordship 
most graciously condescended to mount my 
servant's horse. The animal not having been, 
used to carrj double, was unruly, and when 
your lordship dismounted, it was at the e|c- 
pense of no small number of stitches in yo^r 
small-clothes ; I felt not a little embarrassed 
for your lordship, as you had not then an 
apron to cover them, but I remember that 
you soon set me at ease, by informing me 
that a sermon enclosing some black thread 
and a needle , were three articles which you 
never travelled without ; on hearing which I 
ventured to congratulate vpur loi^ship on 
the happy expedient you nd hit upon, for 
giving a connected thread to your discourse, 
and some polish^ no less than point to your 
arguments." — His lordship was never after- 
wards known to ask an old friend how long 
it was since he had last the pleasure of see- 
ing him. 

DLV. 

Most females will forgive a liberty, rather 
than a slight, and if any woman were to han^ 
a roan for stealing her picture, although it 
were set in gold^ it would be a new case ia 
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law ; but, if he carried off the settiii|r, and 
left the portrait, I would not answer for his 
safety, even if Alley were his pleader, and a 
Middlesex jury his peers. The felon would 
be doomed to feel experimentally the force 
of two lines of the poet, which, on this occa- 
sion, I shall unite : 

" Fmmina quid possh, - 

*< Sprcetaque tnjuria fomuB," 

DLVI. 
Habit will reconcile us to every thing but 
chanffc, and even to change, if it recur not 
too quickly. Milton, therefore, makes his 
hell an ice house, as well as an oven. Mid 
freezes his devilsj at one period, but >•»» 
' them at another. The late Sir George Staun- 
ton informed me, that he had visited a mwi in 
India, who had committed a murder, and, m 
order not only to save his life, but what was 
of much more consequence, his ca»ie he sub- 
mitted to the penalty imposed ; this was tl»t 
he should sleep for seven years on a bedstead, 
without any mattwss, the whole surface of 
which was studdeS with points of iron resem- 
bling nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate 
the flesh. Sir George saw him in the fifth 
year of his probation, and his skin was th«i 
like the hide of a Rhinoceros, but more cal- 
lous ; at that time, however, he could sleep 
comfortably on his " bed of thorns" and re- 
marked, that at the expiration of the term 
of his sentence, he should most probably con- 
tinue that system from choice, which he had 
been obliged to adopt from necessity. - 
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DliVII. 

Those who have a thorough knowledge of 
the human heart, will often produce all the 
hest effects of the virtues by a subtle appeal 
to the vanities of those with whom they have 
to do;— and can cause the very weakness of 
Qur minds, indirectly to contribute to the 
furtherance of measures, from whosefetrength 
the powers of our minds would perhaps re- 
coil, as unequal and inefficient. A preacher 
in the neighbourhood of Blackfrairs, not un- 
deservedly popular, had just finished an ex- 
hortation strongly recommending the liberal 
support of a certain very meritorious institu* 
tion. The congregation was numerous, and 
the chapel crowded to excess. The discourse 
being finished, the plate was about to be 
handed round to the respective pews, when 
the^preacher made this short address to the 
congregation ; " from the great sympathy I 
have witnessed in your counten^ces, and 
the strict attention you have hofloured me 
with, there is only one thing I am afraid of; 
that some of jou may feel inclined to give too 
much ; now it is my duty to inform you, that 
justice, though not so pleasant, yet should al- 
ways be a 'prwr virtue to generosity ; there- 
fore as you will all immediately be waited up- 
on in your respective pews, I wish to have it 
thoroughly understood, that no person will 
think of putting any thing into the plate, vaho 
cBmMit pay His debts'" I need not add, that 
this advice produced a. most overflowing col- 
lection. 
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DliVIII- 

Little errors ought to be pardoned, if com- 
mitted by those who are great, in things that 
are greatest. Paley once made a false qnMi» 
titf in the church of St. Mary's ; and Biabop 
Watson most feelingly laments the Fs^uable 
time hfe was obliged to squander away, in at- 
tending to such miwuHee. Nothing, however, 
is more disgusting than the triumphant crow- 
ings of learned dunces, if by any chance they 
can fsisten a slip or peccadillo of this kind, 
upon an illustrious name. But these spots in 
the sun, they should remember, witt be expo- 
sed only b.y those who have made use of the 
smoky ^lass of envy, or of prejudice ; and 
it is to be expiBcted that these trifles slioald 
have great importance attaohed to themi by 
such men, for they constitute the little intel- 
lectual all of weak minds, and if they bad 
not them, they would hare nothing. But he, 
that, like Paley, has accurately measured /tv- 
ing- men., may be allowed the privilege of an 
occasional false' quantity in d&td langttaget ; 
and even a false concord in %Bord9, may he 
pardoned in him, who has prodoc^ a tnie 
concord between such momentous > ikimgt 
as the purest faith, and the profoundest rea- 
son. 

DLIX. 

Nobility is a river that sets with a constftttt 
and undeviating current directly into the 
great Pacific Ocean of Time ; hoi, unlike all 
other rivers, it is more grand at its ioiircf. 
than at its termination. 
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The greatest diftcalty in pulpit eloquence 
is to give me sub^t all ^e dignity it is so 
fully deserves, without attaching any impor* 
tance to ourselves; some preachers reverse 
the thing ; — they give so much importance 
to themselves, that they have none left for 
the subject. 

DLXI. 

Ingratitude in a superior, is very often no- 
thing more than the refusal of some unreason- 
able request ; and if the patron does too lit'> 
tie, it is not unfrequently because the depen- 
dant expects too m«ch. A certain Pope, who 
had been raised from an obscure situation, to 
the apostolic chair, was immediately waited 
upon by a deputation sept from a smaU dis- 
trict, in ^hicn he had formerly officiated as 
cure. It seems that he had promised the in? 
habitants that he would do something for them, 
if it should ever be in his power ; and some of 
them now appeared beiore him, to remind 
him of his promise, and also to request that he 
would fulfil it, by granting them two harvests 
in every year! He acceded to this modest re- 
quest, on condition that they should go home 
immediately, and so adjust the almanac of 
their own particular district, as to make eve- 
ry year of their register consist of twenty-four 
cafendar months. 

DLxkl. 

Those traitors who know that they have 

sinned beyond forgiveness, have not the 

oonrage to be true to those who, they presume, 

Are perfifictly acquainted with the full extent 
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of treachery. It is conjectured that Cromwell 
would have proposed terms of reconciliation 
to Charles the second, could he but have 
harboured the hope that, he would forgive bis 
fether's blood ; and it was the height of wis- 
dom in Caesar, to refuse to be as wise as he 
might have been, if he had not immediatelr 
burnt the cabinet of Pompey, which he toot 
at Pharsalia. 

DLXni. 
^^J>foscUur a SocHs" is a proverb that does 
not invariably apply ; for men of the^.hig-hest 
talent have not adways culled their fe.miUar 
society from minds of a similar calibre with 
their own. There are moments of relaxation, 
when they prefer friendship to philosophy, and 
comfort to counsel. Fatigued by confutiiig 
the coxcombs, or exhausted by coping with 
the giants of literature, there are* moments 
when the brightest minds prefer the soothing;s 
of sympathy to all the brilliance of wit, as 
he that is in need of repose, selects a bNl of 
feathers rather than of flints. 

DliXIV. 

Politics and personalities will give a Urn- 
IJOrary interest to authors, but they must pos- 
sess something more if they would wish to ren- 
der that interest permanent. 1 question whe- 
ther Junius himself had not been long^ since 
forgotten, if we could but have ascertained 
whom to forget ; but our reminiscences were 
kept from slumbering, chiefly because it was 
undetermined where they should retl. The 
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lietters of Junius'" are a splendid monumenti 
an unappropriated cenotaph, which like the 
pyramids of Egypt, derives much of its im- 
portance from the mystery in which the hand 
that reared it is inyolved. 

DLXV. 
No men desenre the title of infidels, so lit- 
tle as those to whom it has heen usually ap- 

* In my bumble opinion the talents of Junius liavc 
been overrated. Home Toolce gained a decisive vic- 
tory over liim ; but Home was a host, and I have heard 
one who knew him well, observe, toat lie was a man 
who felt nothing, and feared nothmg ; the pera^n allu- 
ded to above, sSao Informed me that Home Tooke on 
one occasion wrote a challenge to Wilkes, who was 
then sheriff for the county of Middlesex. Wilkes had 
signalized himself in a most determined afilaiir with Mar- 
tin, on account of No. forty-five in the true briton, 
ana he wrote Home Tooke the following laconic reply 
to the challenge. " Sir I do not think it my business to 
cut the throat of every desperado that m^ be tired of 
}iis life : but as I am at present High-sheriff for the City 
of Lonten, it may happen that I may shortly have an 
opportunity of attending you in my official capacity, in 
which case I will answer for it, that you shall have no 
crround to complain of my endeavours to serve you," 
Probably it was about this time that Home Tooke on 
being asked by a forngner of distinction, how much 
treason an Englishman might venture to write without 
being hanged, replied, that he could not inform him 
just yet, but that he was trying. But to return to Ju- 
nius, I have always suspected that those letters wei e 
written by some one who had either afterwards aposta- 
tized from the principles wlucb they contain, or who 
had been induced from mercenary and personal mo- 
tives, to advocate them with so much asperity, and 
that they were not avowed by the writer, merely be- 
cause such an ^vowal would have detracted more flroi^ 
liis reputation %9 a man than it would have added to his 
fame as an author. This supposition has been consid- 
erably strengthened by a late very conclusive and well 
reasoned volume, entitled Junius identified, published 
by Messrs^ Taylor and Hessey. 
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plied ; let any of those who renounce Chris- 
tianity, write fiurly down in a book, all the 
absurdities that they believe instead of it, and 
tbey will find thai it requires more faith to 
reject Christianity than to embrace it. 

DLXVI. 

The temple of truth is built indeed of stones 
of Gr3r8tal, but inasmuch as men have been 
concerned in rearing it, it has been consoli- 
dated by a cement' composed of baser mate- 
rials, ft is deeply to be lamented that troth 
herself will attract little attention, and less 
^steelh, until it be amalgamated wltb some 
particular party, persuasion, or sect ; unmix- 
ed and unadulterated, it too often proves as 
unfit for currency as pure gold for circulation. 
Sir Walter Raleigh has observed, that he 
that follows truth too closely, must take care 
that she does not strike out his teeth ; but he 
that follows truth too closely, has litt^to fear 
from truth but he has much to fear^om the 

Sretended friends of it. He therefore, thA is 
ead to all the smiles, and to all tbe frowns 
of the living, alone is equal to the hazardous 
task of writing a history of his own times, 
worthy of being transipitted to times that arc 
to come. 

DLXVII. 
Genius, when employed in works whose 
tendency it is to demoralize and i6 d^frade 
us, should be contemplated with abhorance. 
leather than with admiration ; such a moon- 
ment of its power may indeed be stamped 
vr'tHi immortality, but like the Coliso^um z* 
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tUmae, we deplore its magnificence, because 
we detest the purposes for which it was de- 



DLXVIIL 
Anguish of mind has driven thousands to 
suicide ; anguish of body, none. This proves 
that the health of the mind is of far greater 
cotisequeace than the health of the body, al- 
though both are deserving of much more at- 
tention than eiUier of them receive. 

PLXIX. 

Intrigues of state, like ganies of whist, re- 
quire a partner ; and in both, success is the 
joint effect of ebance-aiid of &kiU ; but the 
former differ from the latter in one particu- 
lar — the knaves rule the kings. Count Stack- 
elberg was sent on a particular embassy by 
Catharine of Russia, into Poland; on the 
■same occasion, Thurgut was despatched by 
the Emperor of Germany. Both these ambas- 
sadors were strangers to each other. When 
the morning appointed for an audience arri- 
ved, Thurgut was ushered into a magnificent 
saloon, where, seeing a dignified looking man 
seated and attended by a number of Polish 
noblemen, who were standing most respect- 
fully before him, the German ambassador 
(Thurgut) concluded it was the king, and 
addressed him as such, with accustomed for* 
maltties. This dignified looking character 
turned out to be Stackelberg, who received 
the un^pected homage with pride and si- 
lence. Soon after the king entered the pre- 
sence-chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his 
mistake, retifcedi much mortified and ashaoi^ 

Vol'. I— 13 X 
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ed. In the erening* it so happened, that bo(b 
these ambassadors were playmg caids at the 
same table with his majesty. The German 
envoy threw down a card, saying, "The 
kii^ of clubs! !" ^A mistake !" said the 
monarch, " it is the knave t" '* PardoB me. 
Sire exclaimed Thui^gfut casting a si^ifieant 
grlanoe at Stackelberg, << This is Ihe second 
time to«day, I have mistaken a kMive for a 
king { ! !" Stackelberg, though verf i^fompt 
at repartee, bit his lips, and was silent 

DLXX. 

As it is far more difficult to be just than to 
be generous, so also those will often find it 
a much harder task to pvnish than to pordsniy 
who have both in their power. There is no 
one quality of the mind, that requires more 
resolution, and receives a less reward, than 
that prospective but ultimately merc^U se- 
verity, which strikes the individual for the 
good -of the community. The popular voice, 
^-the tears of relatives, — the influence of 
rank, — the eloquence of talent, may all con- 
spire to recommend an act of clemency, in 
itself most grateful to the sympathies of Hun 
whose higfa situation has privileged Him to 
exert it. What shall we put into the oppo- 
site scale? The public good; but it majif 
happen that the paolic themselves have signi- 
fied their willingness to waive this bi^b coa- 
sideration. Here, then, the supreme head of 
the state is forced upon a tnal almost to* 
great for humanity ; he is called upon to sink 
the feelings of the man in the firmness of the 
magistrate, to sacrifice the finest sensibilities 
<3f the heart to the sternest dictates of the 
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head, and to exhibit an integrity more pune 
than the ice of Zembia, but as repulsive and 
as «old. Those who can enyy a sovereign so 
painful a prerogative, know little of others, 
and less of themselves. Had Doctor Dodd"" 

* Many thinking p«rsons lament that forgery should 
be punished with death. If we consider forgery as con- 
fined to the notes of the bank of England, It has been 
uniYersally objected to them that &ey have hitherto 
been executed in so slovenly a manner, as to have be- 
come temptations to the criipe. But this circumstance 
has been attended with another evil not quite so obvi- 
ous ; it has siven ground for a false and cruel mode of 
reasoning: if has been argued, that an offence holding 
out such ikcilities, can only be prevented by making the 
severest pouible example of the offender -, but surely 
it would be more humane, and much more in the true 
spirit of legislation, to prevent the crime rather by re- 
moving those fkcUities which act as temptations to it, 
than by passing a law for the punishment of it so severe 
that the very prosecutors shrink from the ta^ of going 
the full extent of its enactments, by perpetually per- 
mitting the delinquents to plead guilty to the minor of- 
fence. In the particular case of Or. Dodd, these ob- 
servations will not fUlty apply > and the observation o€ 
Thurlow to his sovereign was in this correct, that all 

Krtial exceptions should be scrupulously avoided. I 
ve however heard the late honoraUe-Dalnes Barring- 
ton eive another reason fur Dodd's execution.- . This 
gentleman also informed m« that he was present at the 
attempt to recover Dodd, which would have succeeded 
if a room had been fixedf upon nearer the place of exe- 
cution, as the vital- spark was not entirely (extinguish- 
ed when the measures ibr resuciation commenced : but 
they ultimately failed,, owing to the immense crowd . 
which prevented the arrival of the hearse in proper 
time. A very feasible scheme had also been devised for 
the Doctor's escape from Newgate. The outUne of it, 
as I have had it from the gentlemen mentioned above, 
was this : There was a certain woman in the lower walk 
of lift, who happened to be in features remarkably like 
the Doctor. Bfoney was not wanting, and she was en- 
gaged to wait upon Dodd in Newgate.. Mr. Kirby, at 
that time the govenor of the prison, was inclined to 
show the Doctor every eivUity compatible with his meV 
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been pardoned, who sliall say bow many meh 
of similar talents tbat cruel pardon might not 
bave fatally ensnared. Eloquent as be was, 
and exemplary as perhaps he would bare 
been, an enlarged view of bis case autVibri- 
zes this irrefca^able inference; that the most 
undeviating rectitude and the longest life of 
such a man, could not have conferred so great 
and 80 permanent a benefit on society^ as that 

ancholy situation ; amongst otiier indulgences, boolra 
paper, pens, and a reading deeic bad l)eeu permitted to 
be brought to trim : and it waa not unusiial for tbe Doc- 
tor to be found by his friends, sitting atbisreadjiif^dtak 
and dressed in the habiliments of his profession. The 
woman above aUuded to was, in the charactet of ado- 
mestiC) in the constant liabitorcomingiaaBd oia«fitlie 
prison, to brine paper, finen^ or otiier neceasaries. Tbe 
party who bad planned the sclteme of liis eseape^s 
after the introduction of this female liad. been est ' ' 
ed, met together in a room near the prison, and i b^wss- 
ted Che woman td permit herself to be dressed in tHe 
Doctor's wig, gown, and -canonicals ; she conseniad; 
iind in tids disgaise the resemblance was so striking, that 
it astonished alt wlio were in tlie secret, and woiild hare 
deceived any who were not. > She was then soandedtf 
to her willingness to assist in the Doctor's escape, if she 
were well rewafded ; after some consideration, ahecan- 
sentedHio play her part in the scheme, wMch wassbah 

Sy thisj that on a day agreed upon, the Doctor^ iroos 
ivtngbeen previously filed, she should exdumga dres- 
ses, put on the Doctor's gown and wig, occapy hissBat 
at the reading deslc, while the Doctor, suddenly a 



motphfosed into his owh femala domestic, was to have 
put a bonnet on his head^ to havetaken a; bundle oadet 
his arm, and to have wallted cooDy and qmetlvo«t af 
«h« prison. It was thought that this plan would have 
been crowned with success, if the Doctor himself corid 
Have been pefsnaded to accede to itj but lie bad all 
along buoyed himself up with the hope of a repriew, 
aud lilce that ancient general who disdained to owe • 
victory to a stratagem, so neiUier would the Doetbr be 
indebted for his life to a trick. The event proved that 
it was unfortunate that he should have bad 00 maav 
scruples on this occasion, and so f^ w on another. 
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single siicrifice, hig death. On this memoi'a- 
Ue ocpaeioo, Europe saw the greatest mon- 
arch she contained, acknowledging a sove- 
reign, within his own donunions, greater than 
lumself; a sovereign that triumphed not on- 
ly over his power, hut over his pity — The Su" 
prjsnMey <^ the Lavos, 

DLXXI. 

The praise of the envious in far. less credit, 
able than their censure; they prsuse only 
that which they can surpass* but that which 
surpasses them — they censure. 

«fiir Joshua Reynplds ha4 as few faults oa mosr men 
but jealousy is the besetting sin of his profession, and 
8ir Joshua did not altogether escape the contagion. 
From liome private pique or otheE, he was too apt to 
take every opportunity of depreciating the merits t)f Wil- 
son, perhaps the first landscape painter of his day. On 
a certain occasion, when some members of the profes- 
8k>D were discussing the respective merits of their bro- 
ther artist, 8ir Joshua, in the presence of Wilson, moze 
pointedlv than politely, remarked, that Gainsborough 
was indisputably and beyond all compaii8on,the first 
landscape painter of the day ; now it will be recollected 
that Gainsborough was very ihr IVom a contemptible, 
painter of portraits as well } and Wilson immediately, 
followed upthe remark of Sir Joshua by saying that whe- 
ther Gainsborougb was the first landscape painter or not 
of Che day, yet there was one thing in which all pre^ 
sent, not excepting Sir Joshua himself, would asree, that 
Gainsborougli was the first portrait painter of the* day 
without any probability of a rival. Here we see two 
men respectively eminent in the departments of their 
art, giving an undeserved superiority to a thtrd m both ; 
but a superiority only given to gratify the pique of each, 
at the expense of the feelings of the other. The late 
Afr. West was perfectly free from this nigrie succus lo- 
liginis. This freedom from all envy was not Itet upon 
the discriminating head, and benevolent heart, of our 
layte sovereign. ' 9\t Wjiliam Beachy having just ratumed 
from Windsor, where he had enjoyed aa Interview with 
his late migesty, called on West In London. He w(i» 
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DLXXII. 

Men are more readily contented with jao 



iotellectual lig-bt than with a little ; and 
ever they have been tanght to acquire some 
knowledge in order to please otners, they 
have most generally gone on, to acmtiremore 
to please themselves. «^ So far sbait thou go, 
but no further," is as inaplicable to wisdom 
as to the wave. The fruit of the tree of 
knowledge may stand in the garden, undesi- 
red Only so long as it be untouched ; but the 
moment it is tasted, all prohibition will be 
vain. The present is an age of inquiry, and 
truth 19 the real object of many, the avowed 
object of all. But as truth can neither be 
divided against herself, nor rendered destruc- 
tive of herself, as she courts investigation, 
and solicits inquiry, it follows that her wor- 
shippers must grow with the growth, strength- 
en with the strength, and improve with the 
advancement of koowledgfe. '^Quieta ne 
movete,*' is a sound maxim for a rotten cause. 
But there is a nobler maxim from a higher 
source, which enjoins us to try all thinff* but 
to hold fast that which is good* The Bay is 
past when custom could procure acquies- 
cence ; antiquity, reverence; or power,- obc- 

out, but drank tea with Mrs. West, and took an oppor- 
tunity of informing ber how very high Mr. West stood 
in the good opinion of bis sovereign, who had paurtica- 
larly dwelt on Mr. West's entire freedom from Jeal- 
ousy or envy, and who had remarked to Sir William, 
Abat in the numerous interviews he had permitted to 
Mr. West, he had never heard him utter a sinsle w^ord 
detractory or depreciative of the talents or merits of any 
one human being whatsoever. Mrs. West, on heao-iac 
this, replied with somewhat of plain sectaiian Mttat« 
«»••»— Go thou and do likewise. 
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dtence to error; and, although error* and 
that of the most bold and dangerous kind, has 
her worshippers, in the very midst of us, yet it 
is simply and solely because they mistake er- 
ror for truth. Show them their error* and the 
samo power that wouidin vain compel them 
now to abjure it, would then as vainly be ex- 
erted in compelling them to adore it. But as 
nothing is more turbulent and unmanageable 
than a half enlightened population, it is the 
duty no less than the interest of those who 
have begun to teach the people to reason, to 
see that they use that reason aright; for un- 
derstandinglike happiness, is far more gener- 
ally diffused than the sequestered scholar 
ivould ettber vcmoede or imagine. I have often 
observed Viis in the uneducated, that when 
once another can give them true premises, 
they will then draw tolerably fair conclusions 
for themselves. But as nothing is more mis- 
chievous than a man that is half intoxicated, 
so notbinr is mere dangerous than a mind 
thatis half infovmed. It is this semiscientific 
description of intellect, that has organized 
those bold attacks made, and still making up- 
on Christianity. The extent and sale of inn- 
del pablications is beyond all example and 
belief^ Tv»ip mtellecjtual poison* is circula- 

* Mr. Bcuomy, in a very conclusive pcrformaBcri-,. — 
Anti-deist doea not attempt to parry the weapon, so 
much as to disarm the hand that wields it j for he does 
lujt explain away the objectionB that have been aavan- 
ced by the deist, but he labours rather to extirpate them 
and to show that they have no other root but raiacon- 
ceotionor mistake. Mr Bellamy's endeavours have 
nad for their object the manifestation of the unimpeach- 
able character ai»d attributes of the great Jehovah, and 
the inviolable puritjr of the Hebrew text. Every Chrw- 
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tittj^ throug^h the lowest ramifications of soci- 
ety; for it is presumed that if the rootcui be 
osndered rotten, the towering tree most Ml. 
The manufacture is well suited for the miar' 
ket, and the wares to the wants. 

tioii will wish Auceew ta such ]a)>ovf8, aoi werySa- 
brew scholar wUl examine if they deserve it. I. do not 
pretend or presume to be a competent Judge of this moflt 
important question: it is well worthy tm attejitioa of 
tlie profottndest Hebrew wdwlan in the fcuacdom. The 
Babbi Meldolahi whose proficiency in the Hebrew !»&• 
guage will giv^ jbis opinions some weighty admiCed. in 
my presenecf, one very material point, that Mr. Bella- 
my ha^ not perverted the significatioik of t|ie sacred Ke- 
tlb, or Hebrew, text, as far as he was able to decide, 
^ould this author's emendations turn out to be coitect, 
they should be adopted, as no time and noautbon^can 
consecrate error. Mr. Bellamy hu m«t ^Uhvmxmt- 
age in the very highest quarter : a patron»|e libenA in 
every sense of the word : and as honorable to the pat- 
ron as to the author^ His alterations, I admit, are ex- 
tremely nnmerous, important, and consequeBuSI : but 
they are supported by a mass of erudition, authority, 
and argument that does indeed demand our most serious 
attention, and many, in common with myself, wiU la- 
rkent that they have drank at th^ stream more ttetiy 
t\iata at the. fountain. Mr. Belfaroy /wt^tejids, that be 
has not altered the signification of a single word in ori- 
ginal Hebrew te^t : ajad he defends this posftion by va 
ribus citations from numerous other daasages, wherein 
lie mf^intains that the same word carries the meaniiig he 
has. given it in his pew version, but a meaning vexr®** 
ten totally different from that of the version no'* m iwe. 
And it is worthy of remark, that thftn*— ;'!8?"*««*'<» 

?«r""Sid vi"*' V'*'^ whicr^r^oisi^^s'yrt 

surd, WtJoy a similar meaning of the same word In va- 
rious other passages which he adduces, that are neHker 
absurd nor contradictory. But, if we would retain fbt 
word that he would alter, and apply it to the paaatm» 
that he has cited, but in the same sense that it cai-ries la 
the disputed passage in the old version, what will tkea 
be the consequence? All the passages which bdbrr 
were plain and rational^ became u»inteUigibl« ; and the 
passage under consideration, which was Mfbre atenrd. 
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These publications are put foHh with a de- 
cree of flippant vivacity that prevents them 
from beings da£k at the Bame time that they 
profess lo be did»ctiG) while their grand ana 
all pervadiuff error lies too deep to be detect- 
»ed by superficial obsenrers ; for they draw 
som&iHiat plausible conclusions, from premi- 
ses that are false and they have to do with a 
<class of readers that concede to them the "re^ 

or contradletory, will remain so. Tbe points which Mr. 
Bfillany chiefly labours to establish are the following ; 
That the original Hebrew text is. at this moment, 
«i& pure as at the time of David : That Christ and his 
^apostles invariably quote firom the original Hebrew : 
Xhat the original Septuagint, finished under the patron- 
age of Ptolemy Fbiladelpbus, about three hundred and 
filly years before Christ, was burnt in the Alexandriaix 
lil}rary ; That the spurious Septuagint is a bad transla- 
tion : and therefore, that all translation from it must 
partake of its imperfections : Tliat the first Christian 
cliurches, about one hundred and fifty years after the 
dispersion of the Jews, had recourse to the Greek trans- 
lation made by Aquila. In confirmation of these posi. 
tions, Mr. Bellamy quotes Michaelis, Buztorf, Lowth, 
Hennicott, Archbishops Newcome, Seeker, and Usher, 
all profound Hebrew scholars, the latter of whom af- 
firms, in one of his letters, " that this spurious Septua- 
leint of Aquila continually takes from, adds to, and 
changes the Hebrew text at pleasure ; that the original, 
Septuagint was lost long ago : and that what has ever 
since gone under that name, is a spurious copy, abovft- 
ding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the 
Hebrew text. Mr. Bellamy's very arduous underta- 
king, has excited the greatest sensation, both at home 
and abroad, and he must expect that a question invol- 
ving such high and awftil interests, will be most strictly 
scrutinised. Inasmuch as all his emendations have for 
their object the depriving of the champion of infidelity 
of all Just ground of cavil and objection, every Chrl»< 
tian wiB sineerely wish him success, until it be clearly 
proved by eompetent Hebrew scholars, that he has 
touehed the ark of God with unhallowed hands, either 
by misrepresenting the signification, or by violating the 
nurity of the Hebrew text, "Sub judicc lis est," 
13* 
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litio pTiBcipii," without eveo ttl»6wiBg that it 
has been asked. It would seem that even the 
writers theraseWes are not always ^aware of 
the ba?ele$9 and hoHefw groU&d upoin which 
the foundation of their reasoning rests. If fn- 
- deed their conduct did always arise from ig- 
norance, rather than from insincerity we, as 
Christians, must feel more iDcUoed to per- 
suade thaQ to provoke them, and to bold the 
torch of truth to their minds, rather than the 
torch of persecution to their bodiesr In Vhc 
nineteenth centurr, we would not recommead 
the vindictive and dog-matic spirit of a Cal' 
?in, nor the overbearing and violent temfker of 
a Luther, but that charity " which is not.ea- 
sily provoked," shtning forth in the mild and 
accessable demeanor of an Erasmus, that 
would convince in order to conciliate^ rather 
than ccJnvict in order to condemn. It is for 
those who thrive hy the darkness, to burl 
their anathemas against the diffusion of light; 
but wisdom, like a pure and brigfit conSic- 
tor, can render harmless the "brutum fnl- 
mem" of the Vattican. JVe hail the march of 
intellect, because we know that a reason that 
is cultivated, is the best support of a worship 
that is pure. The temple of tratb, like the 
indestructible pillar of Smeaton, is focmded 
on a ro6k; it triumphs over the tempest, 
and enUgbtens those very billows that impeta- 
ously but impotently rush on tooverftkeWit. 

DLXXTII. 

Those iilastrious men, who like torckes 

have consumed themselves in 6rder to eniiglit- 

en others, have often lived unrewarded, and 

pied unlameiited* BuMbe tOBgucB of after- 
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times have done them justice in one sense, 
but injustice in another. Tiiey have hon- 
oured them with their praise, but they have 
disgraced them with their pity. They pity 
them forsooth, because they missed of pre- 
sent praise, and temporal emolument ; thmgs 
^reat indteed to the little, but little to the 
^at. Bhall we Mty a hero, because on the 
Say of victory, he had sacrificed a meal ! And^ 
those mighty minds whom thes^ pigmies pre- 
sume to Gommisserate, but whom they cannot 
^oram-^end, were conteiidiorJbr a far j?J»- 
l,lct^ prizre^ TliaTi any, which tfiose- who pity 
them, could either give «r withhold. . Wis- 
dom was their object, and that object- they 
attained ; she was their " exceeding great re- 
fjMrd/' Let us therefore honour such men, 
if we can, and emulate them, if we dare ; but 
let us bestow our pity, not on them, but on 
ourselves, who have neither the merit to de- 
serve renown, nor the magnanimiy to dps -^ 
pise it. 

DLXXII 

To pervert the talents we have improved 
under the tuition of a party, to the destruction 
of that very party by whom they were im- 
proved, this 18 an offence that generous and 
itfoble minds find it almost as difficult to par- 
don in others, as to commit in thcros^ves. 
It is true that w« are enjmned to forgive our 
enemies, but I remember no text that enfor- 
ces a similar conduct with regard to our 
friends, David, we may remember, exclaim- 
ed, that if it had been his enemy who had in- 
iured him, he could have borne it, but it was 
his own familiar friend. We took^ says he, 
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sweet couniel together^ aud walked in the 
house of God as friends. Therefore* to em- 
ploy the powers of our mind to injure those 
to whom we are mainly indebted for the per- 
fection of those powers, is an act of ingrati- 
tude as monstrous as if Patroclus had attack- 
ed Achilles, in the very armour in which he 
had invested him for the destruction of Hec- 
tor: 

" Mm hos qucestum mumufin tuus," 
It is well known that Mr. Burke on hw 
firRtdfihut^m life improved himself not a lit- 
tle under the oanners and me patrooi^e <£ 
the opposition ; for which purpose he was a 
constant frequesiter of the various debalea 
and disputations held at the house of one 
Jeacocke, a bakery but who, notwithstanding 
his situation in life, was gifted with sncb a 
vein of eloquence, that be was unanimously 
constituted perpetual president of the fistmouft 
disputing society held at Robin Hood, near 
temple-Bar. On a certain memorable occa- 
sion , in the House of Commons, Mr. Burke 
exclaiming, <* / quit the camp" suddenly left 
the opposition benches, and going over to the 
treasury side of the house, thundered a violent 
philippic against bis former friends and asso- 
ciates. Mr. Sheridan concluded a spirited 
reply to that unlooked-for attack, nearly in 
the following words. — ^^ That .gentleman, to 
use his own expression, has quilted the camp; 
but he will recollect that he has quitted as a 
deserter, and I sincerity hope he will never 
return as a spy. But I, for one," he continu- 
ed, <* cannot sympathize in the astonishment 
with which so flagrant an act of apostacy has 
electrified the house ; for neither I, nor tha( 
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^eotlenoaiD, haye foi^tten from whom he has 
borrowed those weapons which he now uses 
against us. So far, therefore, from beinff as- 
tonished at that gentleman's present tergiver- 
sation, I consider it to be not only characte- 
ristic, but consistent ; for it is but natural, 
that he who on his first starting in life, could 
commit so gross a blynder as to go to the ba- 
ker's for his tetoquence^ should conclude such 
a career, by coming to the house of Commons 
for his breads'' 

I>£rXXV- 

As there are some sermons that would 
have been sermons upon every thin^, if the 
preachers had only touched upon religion in 
their variety, so there are some men who 
would know a little of every thing, if they 
did but know a little of their own profession. 
And yet these men often succeed in life ; for 
as they are voluble and fluent, upon subjects 
that every body understands, the world give 
them credit for knowledge in their own pro- 
fession, although it happens to be the only 
thing on which they are totally ignorant. 
And yet, if we chose to be sophistical, we 
might affirm that it requires more talent to 
succeed in a profession that we do not under- 
stand, than in one that we do; but the plain 
truth is, that it does not require more talent, 
but more impudence ; and we have but little 
reason to pride ourselves upon a siiccess that 
is indebted much more to the weakness of 
others, than to any strength of our own, 
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DliXXVI. 

Evidence* has^ often been termed tbe eye 
of the law, and has been too generally con- 
sidered to be that which regulates the deci- 
sions of all courts of justice, that are conduc- 

* I have said that evidence Beldom deceives, or is de- 
cei'ved. Iq fact its v«cy elymfAofy evidWi would seem 
to indicate a sometbiBg clearly perceived and ascertain- 
ed, tbrougl} the medium of the senaes. And herein ev- 
idence, I must repeat, differs most materially from let- 
timo.iy, which, as its derivation also clearly shows us, 
<^Bjn be nothing more than the deposition of a witness, 
which deposition may be true or false, according to the 
will of bim who tostifioa. Ihu n^ mun can wiUtbatlus 
own mind- sboald receive one imparession, wliile his 
senses give him another. But any man tnay 10 iU th.at 
his tongue should comnuinicate a diiferent impression to 
the senses of others, frqm that which he has received 
frpm his own. And, hence, it happens that a Bacaci«Qs 
und penetrating judge has got a very high kindof moral 
conviction, more satisfactory, perhaps, and conclusive, 
than the unsupported, t^ngh positive oath of any one 
individual whosoever ; I mean a connected <^«iTf of cii- 
cumstaii^s,all pointing one way, and leading the mind 
to one object; a chain by which truth has often been 
pumped up from her well, notwithstanding all tbe ef- 
l^ts of testimony J to keep her at the bottom of it. TImis 
m the case of Donnellan, who was execii ed for pois(m> 
ingSirTheodosiusBoughton, with distilled laurel wa- 
ter, some circumstances were elicited that would have 
weighed more strongly m the judgement of refleetfaie 
minds, than any positive but single affidavit which vSSi 
have been brought to contradict them. A stUl that had 
been recently used, was discovered on the premises. 
r»fl«neMan was so bad a chymist, that on beinc- asked for 
JTSL'^SFSV** had proeured this macWne^le »plied, 

neas ; not knowing that lime-water couM.only be made 
by srturatmg water with lime, and that a«iill never^. 
and never can be applied to such a piirp<we. But in bi« 
Phn«7^ S^'f happened to be a siSSTnumb^rof tbe 
the leaves had been cut only m one place, as% this olaM 
«rei-wate^ by distillation,. But the greatest discKUoS 
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ted with impartiality. But the term evidence, 
so appliecl^ is a misnomer, since, from the ve- 
r\^ nature of things, evidence rarely, if ever, 
either can or does appear in a court of jus- 

and shrewdness is necessary wherever ctrcumstanees 
point one way, and testimony another, since probable 
falsehood will always be more readily aeeredited than 
improbable truth •, and it unfortunately happens that 
there are occasions, where the strongest circumstancea 
have mislead, as in that fenions case of the murdered 
farmer, recorded by Judte Hale.—I hare heard the late 
Danes Bafringion mention a very extraordmary cir- 
cumstance of a similar kind, that tools place, if I re- 
member right, at Oxford, but it was prior even to his 
time, and I have forgotten the names of the parties. As 
the story maybe new to some of my readers, I shafl re- 
late it as nearly as my memory serves. A country gen- 
tleman wastravelUne from Birkshire, on horseback, to 
I.ondon! hehada ftiend with him, and servant, and 
they supped at the inn, and ordered beds for the night. 
At sapper, his friend happened to observe to the gentle- 
man, that 'it would beadvteeable tostart early on the 
next morning, as it would be dangerous to go over 
Hounslow Ifeath aaer sunset, as he had so much prop- 
erty about him, This conversation was overheard by 
the landlord, who assisted the gentleman's servant in 
waiting at the table. About the middle of the night, the 
aentteman's companion thought he heard a noise in his 
friend's apartment, but it passed over, and he thought 
no more of it. Some little time afterwards, he was 
'iffain disturbed by a similar noise, when be determined 
in entS the apartnieiit.-He did so, and [the first 
Sbj^t he bIw. w^the landlord with ^lantern in his 
hwid. and with a countenance of the grft^test constern- 
Xn, "tanking over the still bleeding and murdertd 
body of his friend. On a rtill «!«»»«"?' J^^'./mJ^ST 
ed that the gentleman h?id been robbed of all his pro- 
perty, and a knife was discovered on the bed, winch 
ivag nroved to be the property of the landlord. He y^ns 
Sfed condemned and executed, and what was very rc- 
mwfeable, he admitted that he most justly deserved to 
Suffer altlioiigh he persisted to the last moment in bis 
«SSeTroce?»ceof'the crime. fbr which he was con- - 
deSmed. This mysterious affair was not explained uh- 
tU^me years afterwards, when the gentleman's ser- 
tfiB?,Tn todealh^bed, coifessed that he was the man 
od by Google 
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tice. We do not mean to quibble about 
words, nor to split distinctions where there 
are no differences. The eye of the law, 
however, happens unfortunately to be com- 
posed of something very different from evi- 
dence ; for evidence, seldom deceives, nor is 
itself deceived. But the law is compelled to 
make use of an eye that is far more imper- 
fect ; an eye that sometimes sees too little, and 
sometimes too much ; this eye is tesHmpny. 

If a man comes in a court of justice cover- 
ed with wounds and bruises, I admit, that the 
whole court has evidence before it tAat the 
man has been beaten and mangled ^ and ibis 
is matter of testimony^ not of emdence. For 
evidence is the impression madeupoaanran's 
Qion. mind, through his own senses ; but testi- 
mony is the impression that he may choose 
that his tong'ue should make upon the senses 
of others ; and here we have a very serious 
distinction, not without a difference. Tlius, 
for instance, if I see A murdered by B, I am 
satisfied of that fact, and this is evidet^e ; but 

who bad robbed and tnutdered his master. It would 
seentthat both the landlord and the servant liad nearly 
at the same time made up their mind to commit this 
dreadnu deed, but without communicating their inten- 
" tions to each other ; and that the one had anticteated 
the otlier by a few minuted. The consternation ^^ble 
in the countenance of the landlord, his confUaed and 
embarrassed account of his intrusion into the chamber, 
and of the cause that brought him ttaer^ at such an 
hour, were all natural cpnseqaences of that ata^ni pro- 
duced by finding a fellow-creature whom. he had sallied 
forth at the dead of the night to destroy, weltering In 
blood, and already murdered to his hands s and tlir 
knife had involintarily dropped from his arm, unliaed 
to strike, but unstrung, as it were,.and paralysed by the 
cover ®*®^**^ ^ ^ unexpected and horrifying a dir 
ad by Google 
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I may think fit to swear that he was murder- 
ed by C, and then the court are bound to 
be satisfied of that fact, and this is testimony. 

DJwExVJI. 
There is a spot in Birmingham, where the 
steam power is oonoeii.trated on a very large 
sQftle, in order, to be let out in sms^ parti and 
parpela to those who may stand in need of it v 
aj^d something similar to this may be ohsenr*- 
ed of the power of mind in ^londoii. It is 
(SODoentrated and brought together here into 
one fiion^ so as to be at (he service of all who 
may wish to avail themselves of it. And Doc- 
tor* Johnson was not far from the truth, when 
he-ohs^i«^ed, that be could sit in .the smoby 
Conner of Bolt Court, a^d draw a circle round 
himself of one mile in diameter, that should 
comprise and embrace , more energy, ability 
and intellect than could^be found in the whole 
island besides. The circumstance of talent 
of every kind being so accessible, in conse- 
quence of its being so contiguous^ this it is^at 
designates London as the read university of 
iSngland. If we wish indeed to collate t]%em- 
utcripU., we may repair to Oxford or to Gam- 
bridge, but we must come to London* if we 
would collate men. 

PLXXVIII. 

^^n of enterprising and eneiigetic minds, 
when buried alive in the gloomy walls of a 

* These observations do not at all interfere withsoipe 
former remarks on the state of the labouring cl^s^es.of 
the commanity in the metropolis :' but the scientific as- 
stfriment, is of the highest order, and he that is great in 
XiOndon, will not be little any where. 
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prison, may be considered as called upon to 
endure a trial that will put all their streni^th 
of mind and fortitude to the test, far more 
than all the hazards, the dilemmas, and the 
broils of the camp, the eabiiMt, or the cabal. 
I hsLve often considered that the cardinal de 
Retz was never so gfreat as on one occasion, 
which occurred at the castle of Vincennes* 
He was shut up in that fortress by his impla- 
cable enemy Mazarin;'" and on looking* out 
of his gyrated window, to fan the burnings fe- 
ver of hope delayed, he saw. some labourera 
busy in preparing a small plot of ground op- 
posite to his apartment. When the pctaoii 
commissioned to attend him, brought in hir 
breakfast, he ventured to Inquire uf -faiHi, 
what those labourers were about whom he 
saw from his window ; he replied they are 
preparing the ground for the reception of the 
seed of some asparagus a vegetable of which 
we have heard that your Excellency is par- 

* Thifl same minister had shut up some other perMUi 
in the Bastile for a few years, owing to a trifiing mis- 
take in his name. He was at last turned out, with as 
little ceremony as he was clapped in The mistake wtf 
explained to him, on his dismissal •, but he received a 
gentle hint to beware of a very dangerous spirit of ca- 
riosity which he had evinced during his couaneiucni. 
Not being over anxious again to trespass on the hosoi- 
talities of the Bastile, he ventured to ask what invoidk- 
tary proof he could have siven of this very dangerous 
spirit of curiosity, in order that he might careAiily 
avoid such an offence in fliture: he was then grav^ 
told that he had on one occasion made use of these 
words to an attendant : " T always thought mj^aelf tlie 
most insignificant fellow upon the fiu^e of the earth, 
and should be most particularly obliged to you if you 
could inform me by wliat possible means I ever beeane 
9f sufficient consequence to be shut up in this place«*' 
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ticuWly fond. The cardinal received this 
appalUag* intelligence with a Binile. 

DLXXIX. 
Borne have wondered how it happens that 
those who have shown so conspicuoosly at the 
bar should have been eclipsea in the senate, 
and that the gfiants of Westminister Hall 
should have been mere pigmies* at St. Ste- 
phen's. But that a successful forensic plead- 
er should be a poor diplomatic orator, is no 
more to be wondered at, than that a good mi- 
croscope should make a bad telescope. The 
mind of the pleader is occupied in scrutini- 
zing" minatiee, that 'orth*-«i«tto««nan ia gpra«p» 
ing" magnitudes — the one deals in particulars, 
and the other in generals. The well-defined 
rights of individuals are the province of the 
pleader, but the enlarged and undetermined 
claims of communities are the arena of the 
statesman. Forensic eloquence may be said 
to lose in comprehension, what it gains in 
acuteness, as an eye so formed as to perceiye 
the motion of the hour-hand, would t>e una- 
ble to discover the time of the day. We 
might also add, that a mind long hackneyed 
in anatomizing tlie nice distinctions of words, 
must be the less able to grapple with the 
more extended bearing of things ; and that 
he that regulates most of his conclusions by 
precedent, that is past, will be somewhat 

'<^8uch men ob Dunning, and Sir Samuel Romily, and 
Lord Erskine, form splendid exceptions to tills general 
rule, and only serve to show the wonderAil elasticity 
of toe powers of the human mind. Wedderbum was 
not always so successful in the House as in the Hall t 
and ** nia se jectet in cula ^olus,'* was a qaotatloa 
not nnliappily applied, .^yGoogle 
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embarrassed^ when he has to dowWi power 
that is present. 

It has heen ur^^ that it is. dstpgerous to 
eDlighten the lower orders because it is im- 
possible to enlighteo them sufficiently ; and 
that it is far inore easy to g^ive them know- 
ledge enough to mase them discontented, 
than wisdom enoug^h to make them resigned ; 
since a smatterer in philosophy, can see the 
evils of life, but it requires an adept in it 
to support tbem. To* all such specious rea- 
sbnings, two incontrovertibSe axioms might 
be opposed, that truth and wisdom are the 
firmest friends of virtue, ignorance and lalse- 
hbod of vice. It will, therefore, be as hazard- 
ous, as unadvisable for any rulers of a nation 
to undertake to enh'ghten k, unless they'them- 
selves are prepared to bring their oWo exaon- 
pie up to the standard of tfieir own instruc- 
tions^ and to take especial care that their 
practice shall precede their precepts ^ for a 
piBople^ikthat is enlightened xdaj joIIqvj^ but 
they can no longer be led, 

DLXXXI. 
True ffTeatness is that alone which is al- 
lowed to be so, by the most ^reat ; and the 
difficultv of attaining perfection is beet un- 
derstood, only by those who stand nearest 
themselves unto it. For as he that is plac^ at 
agreat distance from ap objc^^t, is a bad judge 
of the relative space that separates other ob- 
jects from it, that are comparatively contigii- 
ous unto it, sp also those that are a great waj 
off from excellence^ are equally liable to he 
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tnisicid, as to the respeetire advances that 
those wbof have nearly reached it have made. 
The combination of researeR, of deduction, 
and of desig^n, developing* itself at last in the 
discovery of the safety-lamp for the miner, 
and muzzling, as it were in a jnettalic net, 
as fine gossamer, the most powerful and de- 
structive of the elements, was an effort of 
mind that can be fully appreciated only by 
those who are thoroughly aware of the vast 
difficulty of the end, ami of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the means. Sir Humphrey Davy 
will receive the entemal graUtude of the 
most ignorant, but the dvic crown he has so 
nobly earned will be placed upon his head 
By the admiration and the sufrrages of the 
most wise. The truly great inde^, are few 
in number, and slow to admit superiority ; 
but, wh^n once admitted they do more hom- 
age to the greatness that overtops them, even 
than minds that are inferior and subordinate. 
In a former publication, I have related that I 
once went to see an exhibition of a giant ; he 
was particularly tall and well proportioned^ 
I was much interested by a group of children, 
who were brought into the room, and I pro- 
mised myself much amusement from the ef- 
fect that the entrance of a giant would pro- 
duce upon them. But I was disappointea for 
this Brobdignag seemed to excite a much 
less sensation than I had anticipated in this 
young coterie of Lilliputians. 1 tocric a sub- 
sequent opportunity to express my astonish- 
ment on this subject, to the giant himself, 
who informed me that he had invariably made 
tbe same remark, and that children and per- 
sons of dimintktire stature never expressed 
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half the surprise or gratification on seeii^ 
him, that was evinced hy those that were tall. 
The reason oftbis puzzled me a kttle, an til 
at last I began to reflect that children and 
persons of small stature, are in the coDstauBt 
habit of looking up at others, and, there- 
fore, it costs them no trouble to look a Ittlle 
higher at a giant ; but those who are cem- 
paratively tall, inasmuch as they are in the 
constant habit of looking down upon aU oth- 
ers, are beyond measure astonished, when 
they meet one^ whose very superior stature 
obliges them to look up ; and so it is wriOi 
minds, for the truly great meet their eqfials 
rarely, their inferiors constantly, but w\ien 
they meet with a superior the novelty of such 
an intellectual phenomenon, serves only to 
increase its brilliance, and to give a more ar- 
dent adoration to that homage which it cofo- 
mands. 

DL.XXXII. 

Nothing is so difficult as the apparent ease 
of. a clear and flowing style; tnose g^races 
which, from their presumed facility, encour- 
age all to attempt an imitation of them are 
usually the most inimitable. 

DLXXXIIL 
There is an idiosyncrasy* in mind, no less 
than in body, for some individuals have a pe- 
culiar constitution both of head and heart, that 
sets all analogy, and all calculation at defi- 

• I request all candid readers to accept of the above 
reflections as a general apology for all apparent devia- 
tions from correct remark in Oris work, until tbey have 
fully considered whether my general rule be not ri|M. 
««jpugh m some cases, the exceptions to it may be nu 
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ftfitie. There is an occult distnrbiog force 
within them, that desigDates them as unclas- 
sed aDomalies and bybirds; they form the 
" corps particulier" of exceptions to ail gen- 
eral rules, being at times ruli as unlike (o 
themselves as to others. No maxim, there- 
fore, aphorism, or apothegm can be so pro- 
pounded, as to suit all descriptions and class- 
es of men ; and the moralist can advance 
siich propositions only as will be found to be 
generally true, for none are so universally ; 
those therefore, that are inclined to cavil, 
might object to the clearest truisms, for <* that 
all men must die ;" or " thai all men must be 
borrty^ are affirmations not wholly without 
their exceptions. Rochefoucaul t has written 
one maxim, which, in my humble opinion, is 
worth all the rest that he has given us ; be 
says, that '^ hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue ;" but even this fine max- 
inn is not universally true ; on the contrary, 
its very reverse sometimes has happened," for 
there are instances where, to please a profli- 
gate superior, men have affected'some vices to 
which they were not inclined, and thus have 
made their hypocrisy a homage paid by vir^ 
tue to vice. 

DLXXXIV. 
There is no chasm in the operations of na- 
ture ; the mineral world joins the vep^etable, 
the vegetable the animal, and the animal the 
intellectual, by mutual but almost impercep- 
tible gradations. The adaptations that each 
system makes to its neighbour are recipro- 
cal, the highest parts of the lower, ascend- 
ing a little out of their order, to fill the reee- 
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dhir parts of tJiftt which i« higher, untUtbc 
w^Ie univerae, like the maps that are made 
of it, for the amusement of children, become 
one weil arranged and connected whole, dove- 
tailed as it were, and compacked togetho, 
by the advancement of some parts, and the 
retrocession of others. But although each 
system appears to be assimilated, yet is each 
essential^. distinct; producing, as their whole 
the grand discordant harmony of tfainffs. 
Man is that compound being, created to fil! 
that wide hiatus, thaf must otherwise haVe re- 
mained unoccupied, between the nataral 
world and the spiritual; atad he sympatbixes 
with the one in his death, and will be associ- 
ated wUh the other by his ressurrection.— 
Without anbther state it would be utterly im- 
possible for him to explain the difficulties of 
this ; possessing ear^, but destined tor hea- 
ven, he forms the liok between two orden of 
being, and partakes much of the grrossness 
of the one, and somewhat of the refinenent 
of &e other. Beason,"" like tiie magnetic in- 

* No sound philosopher will confuund instinct willi 
reason, because an ourang outang has used a walking 
stick or a trained elephant a lever. Season imparts 
powers that are prooressive, and that, io maay omb, 
without any assignable limit: instinct only meantres 
out faculties that arrive at a certain point, and then 
invariably stand stin. Five thousand yeara have ad- 
ded no improvement to the hive of the bee. nor to the 
house of the beaver : but look ^ the habitatioiMB aa^ 
the achievements of man : observe reflection, experi- 
ence, judgement, ^t one time enabling the head to save 
the hand : at another, dictating a wise uid pro^ectite 
economy, exemplified in the most UtvUh expenditare 
of means, but to. be paid with the moiA uauriotia iotaie* 
by the final accomplishment of ends. We might altf 
add another distinction peculiar, I conceive, to reaaos 
the deliberate ckaiee of « emtUl yreaent tvU to «tt<i* *• 
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fluence imparted to iron, ^res to matter pro- 
pertieB and powers which it possessed not be- 
rore, but without extending its bulk, aaig«* 
mentiflff its weight, or atteriog* its organiza- 
tion ; like that to which I have compared ity 
it is visible only by its effects, and percepti^ 
ble only by its operations. Reason, superad- 
ded to man, gives him peculiar and cnarac- 
teristic views, responsibilities, and destina- 
tions, exalting him above all existences that 
..are visible, but which perish, and associa- 
ting Him" with those that are invisible, but 
which remain. Reason is that Hbmeric, 
and golden chain descending from the throne 
of God even unto man, uniting Heaven, with 
Earth, and Earth with Heaven— For all is, 
connected and jvithout a chasm ; from an an- 
gel to an atom, all is proportiou, harmony, 
and strength. But here we stop .—There is 
an awful gulf, that must be forever impassa- 
ble, infinite and insurmountable : T?ie dis>- 
tance between the created^ and the Creator ; 
and this order of things is as fit as it is neces- 
sary; it enables the Supreme to exalt] with- 
out limit, to reward without exhanstatioo, 
without a possibility of endangering the safe- 
ly of his throne by rivalry, or tamtshing its 
lastre by approximation, 

greater DiataiU good : he, that on all necessary occa- 
flkms can act upon this single principle, is as superior to 
olfaerlmen.as other men to the brutes. And as the 
exercises of this principle is the perfection of reason, 
it happens also, as misht have been anticipated, to form 
the chief task assigned us by relifion, and this task-is in 
ftjreat measure accomplished from the moment our 
^ «<nibit a practical aflsent to one eternal and immu- 
table truth. The necesary and final connection be- 
tween happiness and virtue, and misery and vice.- 
Vol. I.— 14 f 
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DLXXXVI. 
. Time is the most undefinable yet paracdox- 
ioal of thiagi^; the past is ^one, the future if^ 
notcome^ and the T^resei^ becomes the 'past, 
even white we attempt to define it, and Jite 
the flash of the lightniog, at ODce exists and 
eiipires. Time is the measurer of all things, 
but is itself immeasurable, and the grand 
discloser of all things, but is itself undis- 
closed. Like spaoe, it is incomprebens/b/e, 
because it "has no limits, and it would be SkVyU 
more sq if it had.f It is more obscure in Us 
source timn the Nile, and in jts teraoiDation 
than the Niger ; and advances like the slow- 
est tide, but retreats like the swiftest torrent. 
It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but 

t If we stand ^n tlie middle of a dark visla, bat vriUt 
a luminous object at one end of it, and none at ttie oth- 
er, the former will appear to be short, and \Y» \al\« 
long. And so perhaps it is with time : if we look back 

upon time that is past, we naturally fix our aitenuon up- 
on some event, with the circumstances of wbfch we 
are acquainted, because they have happened \ and^i* » 
that luminous object which apparently shortens one end 
of ihfi vista ; but if we look forward into time that ialo 
come) we have noi luminous object on which to fix o«r 
attention, but all is uncertainty, conjecture «nd dark- 
ness.— As to time without an end, and apace wittiQiK 
a limit, these are two thing? that finite beings canD^v 
clearly comprehend. But if we examine more miaute- 
iy into the operations of our own minds, we Rhall find 

. tha^ there are two things much more incompreheosiMe, 
and these are time that has an end, and B|Mice that ha-< 
o^Umit. FoL whatever limits these two things, muf:! 
be itself unlimited, and I am at a loss tocnnceive whopr 
it can exist, but in space and time . But this ittvotve^r 
contradiction, fonthat which llraiL^, cannot be coBtaw- 
ed in that which is limited. We know that in tliea^- 
ful name of Jehovah, the Hebrews cqmbiiied the past, 
the present and the future, and 91. John is obliged t. 
make use of a periphrasis, bytheexpressionvof^ tVhmf' 
and vios, and is ta ame ; and Sir Isane Newton c4»eN^ 
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feet of lead to pain, and lends expectation a 
cnrb, but enjoyment a spur. It robs beauty 
of her charms, to bestow them on her picture^ 
sind builds a moBument lo merit, but denies it 
ai house: it is the transient and deceitful flat- 
terer of falsehood, but the tried and final friend 
of truth. Time is the most subtle yet .the 
most insatiable of depredators, and by ap- 
pearingf to take nothing, is permitted to take 
aU, nor cati it be satisfied, until it has stolen 
the world from us, and qs, from the world. 
It constantly flies, yet orensomes aU thiuffs, 
1^ fligrht, knd altboi^ it is the present ally 
itwiube the ftiture conqueror of death.--^ 
7ime, the cradle of hope, but the grave of 
ambition, is the stern corrector of fools, but 
the sahiUry counsellor of the wise, bringing 
9.11 they dread to the one, and all they desire to 
the other; but like Cassandra, it warns us 
with a voice that even the sagest discredit 
too. long, and the silliest believe too late. 
Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, 
and rej^ntance behind it; be that has made 
it his fnend, will have litde to fear from bis 
enemies, but he that has made it his enemy, 
will hare little to hope from his friends. 

^rs infinity of space on the one hand, and eternity of 
duration on the other, to be the grand sensoriom of the 
Deity : it is indeed a sphere that alone is worthy of Him 
■who directs all the movements of Nature, and who is 
determined by his own unalterable perfeetions, eventu- 
ally to produce the highest happiness, by the best means 5 
aummatn felkitatem, optimis medis. 
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ARTICLE 10. 

There are two tyrants of this name, the 
last of whom pited with such tyraimy, that 
his people g^rew weary of hU govenimeikt. 
He, hearing that an old woman pra/ed for 
his life, asked her why she did ».<* She ans- 
wered; « I haye seen the death of seven! tj- 
rants, and the successor was always worse 
than the former, then earnest thoo, woise 
than all the rest ? and if thou wert gone, I 
fear what would become of us, tf we sboald 
have a worse -still-" 

ARTICLE 107. 

That the wicked prosper in the w<nid, that 
they come into no misfortune'^like other folk, 
neither are they plagued like'other ^mq, is a 
doctrine that divines should not bnach too 
frequently in the present day. For tben 
are some so completely absorbed in present 
things, that they would subscribe to tkat 
blind and . blasphemous wish of the rnarrfml 
and duke of Biron, who, on hearing an ec- 
clesiastic observe, that those whom God had 
fonaken and deserted as incorrigible, weie 
permitted their full swing of worldly pUatr 
ures, the gratification of all their passions, 
and a long life of sensoality, affluence, an^ 
indulgence, immediately replied, <^ThatM 
should be most happy to be so fonaken*'' 
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ARTICI^E 188. 

I am not so hardy as to affimi) th&t the 
French rerokition 'produced little, in the ab- 
soltUe sense of the word. I mean that it pro- 
«laced little if compared with the expecta- 
tions of mankind, and the probabilities that 
its first derelopment affordra of its final esta- 
blishment. Tne papal power, the dynasty of 
the Bourbons, the n-eeaom of the press, and 
purity of representation, are resolymg^ tiiem- 
selves Tery much into the ** itaiu quo arUe 
bellum," It is fkr from improbable, that the 
results of a " r^ormoHcn" now going on 
in Spain, with an aspect far less assuming 
than the late rerolution in France, will be 
more beneficial both to the present andfo- 
ture times than that gigantic erent, which 
destroyed so much, but which repaired so lit- 
tle, and which betran in ciyil anarohy, but 
ended in military despotism. 

ARTICLE 352. 

Andrew Caesalphinus, chief physician to 
Pope Clement the 8th, published a book at 
FiM, on the 1st of June, 1569, entitled, ' 
Qnestionum, Peripateticacum, Libri, y.,in 
which theiis is a passage, which evidently 
shows that he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood : <<Idcirco 
Pidmo per renom arteriis similem, ex dex* 
tro cordis yentriculo, fervidum hauriens san- 
guinem, eumque per anastamosim aterise re- 
Bali reddens, quss in sinistmm curdis rentrt- 
oulum tendit, transmisso intern aere frigido 
per asperse arteriae canales, qui juxta arteri- 
am renaleoi protendunter, non tamen obcuUs 
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commamcantes, ut putavit Galenus, splo tstc- 
tu temperat Huic BaoffuinoB circulatei 
ex dextro cordis yentricmo, per puImoiiis,ii 
sinJstniiQ ejusdem yentriculiim, optime res- 
pondent ca que ex dissectione apparent. 
Nam duo sunt rassa in dex^m yentncalum 
disinelittia, duo etiam in sinistrum. Duorum 
autem, unum intromittit tanium, alterum ed- 
ucit, membranis eo ing^enio compositis." As 
I have a remark on inoculation in the article 
to which this note refers, 1 shall quote an in- 
genious writer, who says, " When it was ob- 
served that the inoculation piodxiced fewer 
pustules, and did not disfigure the counte- 
nance like the natural smaul pox, the prac- 
tice W9S immediately adopted in those coun- 
tries, where the beauty of the fema/es con- 
stituted an impoHant source of weaiVh*, ^ 
jbr example in Georgia, and Circassia." 
"The Inoians and the Chinese." says the 
same writer, <* have practised inoculation for 
many ages, in all the empire oif the Burmahs, 
in the island of Ceylon, in Siam, and in Cam- 
bodia." 

ARTICLE 576. 

j^urke was one of the most splendid speci- 
mens of Irish tdent ; but his imagination too 
often ran away with his judgement, and his 
interest with both. 
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Commentators, . . .153 

Common sense right without rules, . <46 
Contemporaneous applause, . . 6 

Constitution of mind, what fittest for . 

a great man, . . .63 

Conceit differs from confidence,. . 7S 

Constellation of great men, . • 22S 

Conversation, a concert of mind, . 4!0t 
Conversion slow in India, . . 182 

Country towns all alike, in what, . 585 
Cowardice most incorrigible, when, . 44 
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Courtiers abused but courted, . .991 

Cromwell, bis narrow escape, 412 

Cunning differs from skill, . 74 

C«r8€, a blessing in disguisf^ Google • »' 
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Btr/o of Japan, ^ . .443 

Beath. terrible, in what, . .419, 

Debts give consequence, . .166 

Defeat politic, when, . . .129 

JDefendit uumerus, an unsafe rule, . 34 
Demagogues despotic, . . 392 

Destruction proceeds ^eometric^ly, 

preservatibn arithmetically, . .. 362 

Devil laughs at whom, . . 484 

Different reports of travellers, why, . 261 
Dilemma, an awkward one, . . 351 

Dissimulation pardonable, when, . 136 ' 
Disinterested gifts, what, - . 65 

Disputes begin at the wrong end . 306 

Dogmatism not confined to scholars, . 169 . 
Doubt, a vestibule, . . , 261 

Doubt, a serious one, . . . 324 
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always paid, . . .36 

Dreams prove nothing but the credu- 
lity of mankind, . . . 446 
Duels the fault of seconds as often as 

of principals, . . .58 

Sase in style not easy, . .584 

Eccentricity, . . .16 

T&fforts profusely rewarded, when, . 416 
Hgotism awkward, • . . 104 

Bfoquence true, hits hearts as well as 

heads. * . . . 268 

Elizabeth, Queen„ her life preserved, 

^^ow, 503 

Emulation, a spur not of gold, . 212 

Ennui, its empire, . . .259 

Enthusiasm, .... 17 
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Envious, their censure does us credit . 573 
Error differs from ignorance, 1 
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Error, one that all commit, all abuse . 56£ 
Errors, littte ones to be pardoned, when, S60 
Estate, a very large one, and pays nd 

tax, what, . . . . fEv 

Events, how construed by enthusiasts, W 
EtiIs remediless, two, .. . .55 

Evidence seldom, if ever appears in a 

court of justice, . . . 578 

Experience, when cheapest, . . 3S 

Falsehood like a perspective, . . 241 

Falstaff, his soldiers feared but one 

thing*, . . . . S99 

Fame, an undertaker, . . ^KT 

Fanatics always inexorable^ . . 9Set 

Fashion, . . . .547 

Female* improvement, . .137 

Fear debihtates, . c . 39S 
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Flattery, adroit, when, . . 83 

Fools formidable, why, . . 266 

Fortune not blind, why, . . 79 

Forbidden things, . . . U 

Franklin, Doctor, . . .404 

Friends more difficult to forgive than 

enemies, . . . . ST6 

Friendships politic, when, . . ^ 

Gamester doubly ruined how, . S0O 

Glory, road to it, arduous, . . 61> 

Glory of the Christian, . . 149 

God on the side of virtue, . . 151 

God will excuse our pravers, when, . 14^ 
Good unalloyed, a rare thing, . . « 

Governments give national character^ 

not climates, . ' . .33^ 

Great men like comets, . • , V^ 

Great men, where deceir^oogle . ^ 
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Gnatness best appreciated by the 

jfreatest^ . . . . 583 

Habit, . . . . . 553 

Half measures, . . . . 174 

Happiness, . . . . 447 

Hatred differs from pity, in what, . 478 
Head the seat of contentment, . .163 
Head of a party, . . *. .22 

Heaven, the road to it too najrrow for 

wheels, . . . . 178 

Hesitation, a weakness^ . . 401 

Honour diifers from virtue, . . 26 

Hope, 108 

Horace, a sycophantic satirist, . 413 

Human expletives, .89 

Humility, . . . .656 

Hunter, John, , . 473 

Hurry differs from despatch, . . 74 

Hypocrites, . . . 11—29 

Hypocricy, . . . .143 

of vice, . . .271 

Hypochondriacs die dailj^, . . 238 

Imosyncracy exists in mind as well as 

body, ... . .583 

Idleness expensive, why, . . 70 

']|^orance, . . . i 

foiitators of princes numerous, . 199 

Infidels believe more than believers, . 467 
Ingratitude, . . . . 563 

Inequalities of life real things, . . 8 
Intn^es of state, . .571 

Injuries seldom pardoned, when, . 43 

^with impunity,' . . .41 

Inventors or perfectors, which most 

meritorious, . . .112 
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Jeadbusy, why so insuppoctable, 
Jealousy a hard task-master, . 
Jesuits mix in their generation, 
KhanofTartary. 

Kings, their highest wisdom, what, . 
King of England interested in preser- 
ving the freedom of the press, • 
Kings, their noblest ambition, what, 
Kings, living ones, more flattered, but 

less praised than they deserve, 
Knowledge, 

how attained, 

Xhe clearest the most simple, 
Labour, a good. 
Law and equity. 
Laws and arms, 
Learned blunders. 

Letters, laboured ones, 

Life a theatre, . 

its ills how to bear them, 

Logic, . . ^ . 

London audience, 

Love without jealousy, . 

of power, . 

Magnanimity in a cottage, 

Man a paradox, 

a link, 

Many men neither bad, nor good, why 

Man both social and selfish. 

Martyrdom, proves what, 

Matrmiony, * . , 

Martyrs, modem scarce. 

Mathematics,. . 

Men every where the same, 

have two eyes but one tongue* . 

Means, great seldom combioed with 
great measures. 
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Memory the friend of wit, . . 293 

Pleasures if unpopular, how to carry 

tbem, . . . . 415 

Metals, two, omni{)otent, where . 339 

Metaphysics promise much, and per- 
form fittle, . . • .342 
Mind its exii^ence proved by doubting it 359 
Miracle, the greatest, . .300 
Mistaie, a royal one, . . .80 
Mistaken conciousness, . . 402 
XVIoney well laid out, . . 275 
Motives differ often from pretexts, . 97 
Mystery magnifies, . . . 359 
T^ame in literature, . . . 267 
Nations always as free' as they deserve, . 109 
jVature works with few tools, . 223 
r^'ature, no chasm in her operations, 587 
Neutrality no favourite With Provi- 
dence, . . ' ., . 366 
Nothing should excite murmurs, ' .155 
Opinions, when they may be changed 

without suspicion, . .102 

Opponents best answered, how . 119 

'Opportunities often overlooked, . 46 

Orators, pleaders seldom good ones, . 58^1 
passions compared to pendulums, . 497 
Patriots, modern, . . .176 

Pedantry wrong by rules, » ' . 48 
Persecutors often hypocrites, . . 206 

People, remarks on enlightening, . 494 
Philip, King, . . . .605 

Philosophy a jack of all trades, . 205 

Physiognomists, i)ickpockets the best, 437 
Ptiysic most despised by physicians, 338 
Ti&i William, a neat manoeuvre of his, 414 
Plans best executed, when, Google ' ^^ 
Plagiarism, . - ' ^ . 549 
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Politic knave, . . . « l(i 

Fdets seldom origina]) . . 198 

Poor laws, .... $29 

Posthumus charity, - • . )U 

Politics and personalities, . 56% 

Powerful friends may be too poweriiil 

to serve us, . . . .533 

Prayer, a good one, . . . IW 

Profession abused with safety, wheis . S3 
Property, the only real, . SS 

Priae paradoxical, . . ^*i 

milscalculates, . * .150 

Private vices public benefits, &/se, . 350 
Prating coxcombs, . . • ^t 

Prodigality, the rarest, . . - 44b" 

Pulpit eloquence, . . .64 

Public events, their moral, . . 31 

Pursuit, there is but one that all an 

follow, , . . • AS 

Quacks literary ones, . . .SSI 

Quack when preferable to a physician, 3^ 
Query, an important one, . 3St 

Readers, three classes . .53^ 

Reform a paradox, * • . ]]•• 

Reformers, modem, their difficulties . f 
Religion one thing that men wiU not 

do for it, . . . . '2c> 

Repartee, perfect, . . • ^■*^ i 

Reputation established, how, . .21^ 

Repentance repented of when • . ^J(' 

Restorations disappointed the loyal, . 3! 
Revenge has no sex, • • .1' 

Riches more easily concealed than po- 
verty, . . . 
Rome, pontifical, 

Safety if built on revenge, not safe, 
Skeptics, . . 
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Scotchmen good gardeners, . - 67 

S^recy, of desigri, . . . 32 

iS^crets, who fondest of them . . 40 

Self-lore ashamed of her own name, . 134 

Self-importance, a cure for it, . • -606 
Sensibility, . . . 106 

Sig'ht an uncommon one, * • 506 

Singular, how to be so, . . . . 460 

Skull tbe^ advantages of ^a thick one, . 549 

Slight condescensions, . . .11 

Society semicivilized most hoi^itable, . 543 

Softness of demeanoursuspicious, . 124 

Sorrow for sin, effectual, when, . 317 

Statesmen not to be envied, . . 73 

Talent not always successful, . . 93 

Talent, histrionic, overpaid, . 309 

Talent compared to treason . .295 
Telescopes may be more dangerous than 

cannon, .... 247 

Testimony differs moat materially from 

evidence, .... 578 

Theory, fine but not firm, . .116 

Things, three that never st^nd still, . 457 

. Threats, the loudest the most harmless, 255 

Time a paradox, ' . . . 5S8 

Torture perverts the order of things, . 542 

t •sjfTravelling, . . , .41 

'Trifles no trifles, , ^ . .455 

Truth iJDwerful, even if defeated, . 450 

Turnspits, London ones, on two legs, . 526 

Two kinds of men sucdeed as public 

characters, . ' . . .42 

University, London, the largest, . 579 

^> Value, its criterion, . . .353 

Vice suicidal, . • . ,192 

has more martyrs than\ virtue, . 391 

Villians bad calculators ^ , . 131 
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